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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The delcrved eftimation in which the Tranfat^lioas of the va- 
rious Societies in Great Britain, as well as upon the Continent, have hi- 
therto been held is a circumftancc fo well known that nothing; in this 
place need be laid upon the fubjedl ; but the lucubrations of the Afiatic 
Society have not been fo widely diffufed. Nearly tlic whole of the im- 
preffion of the Afiatic Refearches is diftributed in the EaR Indies, there- 
fore very few copies reach Europe ; and this among other rcaf )ns, has 
given rife to the prefent publication. To fuffer fo many wiluahlc Papers, 
on a vaft variety of Literary, Scientific, and Antiquarian Subjc(^L, to lie 
buried on the fhelves o£ a few perfons would have been an unpardonable 
offence ; but to refeue from a kind of oblivion, and to jirefent to their 
Countrymen in Europe, a regular feries of the Papers communicated to 
the Afiatic Society, is the intention of’ the Undertakers of the prefent 
Work. This Society, it is well known, had the late excellent and learned 
Sir W^iLLiAM Jo.NES for its bounder, and for its Prefident many years; 
but fince he has favoured the world with an account of its origin in the 
firfl volume of the work, we lhall content ourfelves with referring our 
Readers to that difeourfe, wherein they will find an ample difplay of it.-> 
utility, and a detail of its objects of purfuit. 
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In th: diil'crtation on tlic Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, p. 30 l, 
nf the prefent volume, the author cites a palTage which appears to have 
relercncc to the creation of the univerfe, and wliich feems, upon the 
whole, to bear fome refemblance to the account given by Mofes in the 
Pentateuch. This naturally leads us to confider th.c antiquity of both 
the Mo)aic and Hindu Scriptures, and to compare, in fome meafurc, the 
accounts given in each work relative to that important faifl. 

Tiie w'rlrlngs of Mosics have generally been coulidcred as more ancient 
than thofo of any other perfon ; but the Hindu Scriptures, fo far as the 
refcarches of fcvcral learned men have extended, appear to be of very high 
antiquity, and arc even carried by fome be}'ond the time of the Hebrew 
Lawgiver. Sir W. JoNcs, in his Frclacc to the “ luRitutes of Hindu 
Law; or the Ordinances of Menu, according to the Glofs of Cul- 
lAj'cA,” carries the higheft ago of the Yujnr veJa if* 80 jears before the 
birth of Christ, which is nine years previous to the birth of Moses, 
and ninety before Moses departed from Egypt with the Ifraelitcs. This 
date, of 1580 years before Christ, feems the more probable, bccaulc the 
Hindu fages arc faid to have delivered their knowledge orally. Culeu'a 
15 h ATTA produced, what may be faid to be very truly, the fliortcft, yet the 
moft luminous ; the lead oftentatious, yet the moll learned ; the deep- 
cfl, yet the moft agreeable, commentary on the Hindu Scriptures, that ever 
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was compofed on any author ancient or modern, European or Afiatic : 
and it is this work to wliich the learned generally apply, on account of 
its clcarncfs. We fliall not, however, take up your time with a differ- 
tation on the exad; age of either the Hebrew or the Hindu Scriptures : 
both arc ancient : let the learned judge : but fome extrads from the Hin- 
du and Hebrew accounts of the creation may ferve to llicw how much 
they agree together : whether the Hindu Brahmens borrowed from Moses 
or Moses from the Hindu Brahmens, is not our prefent enquiry. 


Extra^s from the Linvs of 
Mknt. 

This umverfe exilled only in the frjt 
divine idea yet unexpanded, as if involved 
in darknefs, imperceptible, unclcfinablc, 
undifcovcrable by reafon, and undilco- 
vered by revelation, as if it were wholly 
immerled in fleep ; (c hap. i. 5.) 

Then the foie fclf-exii'tino power, 
himfclf undifcernetl, hut making ti.is 
world difcerniblc, with five elements and 
other principles of ?utiae, ajrpearcd 
with undiminithed glory, expanding his 
idea, or difpelling the gloom, (ib. (j.) 

He, whom the mind alone can 
perceive, whofc eflencc eludes the ex- 
ternal organs, who lus no vjtiole. 


Extracts from the ffritinp^s 
o/" Moses. 

In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. (Gen. i. i.) 
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Menu. 

parts, who cxifts from eternity, even itE, 
the foul of all beings, whom no being can 
comprehend, flione forth in perfon. (ib. 

7 .) 


Mobl'.B. 


He, having willed to produce various And the earth was without form, 
beings from his own divine fubfiance, and void ; and darknefs was upon 
firft with a thought created the waters, the face of the deep: and the Spirit of 
&c. (ib. 8.) God moved upon the face of the 

The waters are called mira, becaufe waters, (ib. 2.) 
they were the produdlion of Naka, or 
thefpirit of God ; and, fince they were 
his firft ay ana ^ or place of motion^ he 
thence is named Na'ra'yana, or mov- 
ing on the waters, (ib. 10.) 


From THATWHicn IS, the firft caufe. And God faid. Let us make man 
not the objeeft of fenfe, exifting every in our image, (ib. 26.) 
where in fulflance, not exifting to our per- 
ception, without beginning or end, was 
produced the divine male. (ib. 1 1 .) 

— Ileframed tlieheaveni/^fit’eandlhe And God faid. Let there be a 

earth beneath-, in the midft he placed the firmament in the midft of the waters ; 
fubtil ether, the eight regions, and the —and God called the firmament 
permanent receptacle of w'aters, (ib. 1 3.) Heaven, (ib. 6, 8.) 


He 
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■He framed all creatures, (ib. i6). 


— He too firft afligned to all crea- 
tures diflinft names, diftinft a«51;s, and 
diftindl occupations, (ib. 21.) 


— He gave being to time and the di vi- 
fions of time, to the ftar.s alfo, and the 
planets, to rivers, oceans, and moun- 
tains, to level plains, and uneven 
vailies. (ib. 24.) 


Moses. 

And God faid, Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving crea~ 
ture that hath life, and fowl that may 
fly above the earth in the open fir- 
mament of heaven. And God created 
great whales, and every living crea- 
ture that moveth, which the waters 
brought forth abundantly after their 
kind, and every winged fowl after 
his kind. And God faid, Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after 
his kind, cattle and creeping thing, 
and beafl of the earth after his 
kind. (ib. 20, 21, 24.) 

God brought every bead; of the 
field unto Adam to fee what he would 
call them. And God put the man into 
the garden of Eden to drefs it and to 
keep it. Abel w'as a keeper of fheep, 
but Cain was a tiller of the ground, 
(ib. ii. ip, 15. iv. 2.) 

God faid, let there be lights in the 
firmament of heaven, to divide the day 
from the night ; and let them be for 
figns and for fcal'ons, for days and for 
years. — And God made two great 


To 
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Mtxu. 

To devotion, fpeech, &c. For he 
willed the exiftence of all created 
things, (ib. 35.) 

For the fake of diitinguidiing ac- 
tions, He made a total difference be- 
tween right and wrong, (ib. 20.) 

— Having divided his ow’n fubfiance, 
the mighty Power became half male, 
half female, (ib. 32.) 

He, whofe powers arc incomprehenfi- 

ble, having created this uni- 

verfe, was again abforhed in the Spirit, 
V hanging the time of enei gy for the time 
of repofe. (ib. 50.) 


Moses. 

lights ; the greater light to rule the 
day, and the leffer light to rule the 
night. (Gen. i. 14, l6. fee alfo chap, 
ii. 10, 11, 13, 14. & aliis locis.) 

If thou doeft well, lhalt thou not be 
accepted ? and if thou doeft not well, 
fin lieth at the door. (ib. iv. 7* f'^^ 
alfo chap. ii. 10, I 7 .) 

God created man in his own image ; 
in the image of God created he him ; 
male and female created he them. 

(ib. i. 27 .) 

Thus the heavens and the earth 
were fmifticd,and all the hoft of them. 
And on the feventh day God ended 
his work ; — and refted on the feventh 
day from all his work. (ib. ii. 1, 2.) 


Thus the accouitts of Mosns and the Hindu Scriptures concerning the 
creation may be cafily reconciled to each other. But it is not our inten- 
tion to fupport the Hindu writings in preference to the Hebrew 
Pentateuch ; all we dcfire is, that truth may be inveftigated, and 
that error may be exploded. There are many perfons, no doubt in 

the 
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the Eaft better ac(iuaintecl Av ith the antiquity of the Sanlcrit books than 
we arc, and by our intercourfe with the Brahmens and learned Pundits, 
much may be done towards a right difcovciy' of this important matter. 
The Hindus have, for many ages, looked iipon their Scriptures as a reve- 
lation from the Supreme Being of his mind and will concerning the works 
of his creation. They bring forward the Deity declaring his own. mind, 
and think they have an Indubitable right to follow the j)rcccpts which his 
w'ord, according to their ancient lawgivers, contains. Moses too, in his 
Pentateuch, tells us that the Almighty ordered him to promulgate his 
law among the people, and to flicw them the path in w hich they Ihould 
w^alk. The Jews, and after them the Chrillians, have generally received 
Moses’.s account us valid, and have coniequcntly followed its did:atcs 
with a religious /eal. Kntluifiafm among every defeription of people 
mull certainly be defpifed, but zeal in contending for the truth is 
highly commendable in whomfoever it frail be found. Had the Hindu 
writings, divclled of their fabulous paflages, been dilienrinated in the Wef- 
tern world with as much energy as the rvorks of Moses have been 
fpread abroad, perhaps they would likew ife have frund many admirer? 
and advocates. 

SirW. Jones, fjveakingof the laiwsof .Mr.xr, fays, tlicv contain abun- 
dance of curious matter extremely interefting both to f}'eculative lawrer^ 
and antiquaries, with many beauties wl lich nccti n(jt be j vunted ot.it, 
and with many blcmific'- which cannot be juftitied or jxilli.ital. It is a 
fyftem of defpotifm and prief craft, both indeed limited b\ law, but art- 
fully coiifpiring to give mutual fupport, though r\ 1th mutual cliecks ; it 

VoE. V. 
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is filled with flrangc conci-its in mctaphyfics and natural philofophy, with 
idle fupcrftition, and with a feheme of theology moft obfcurcly figura- 
tive, and confequcntly liable to dangerous mifconccption ; it abounds with 
minute and childifli formalities, with ceremonies generally abfurd and ri- 
diculous; the puniflimcnts arc partial and fanciful ; for fomc crimes, dread- 
fully cruel, for other reprchcnfibly flight ; and the very morals, though 
rigid enough on the whole, arc in one or tw'o inflances (as in the cafe of 

•I'" 

light oaths and of pious perjury) unaccountably relaxed : ncverthclcfs, 
fpirit of fublimc devotion, of benevolence to mankind, and of amiable ten- 
dernefs to all fentlent creatures, pervades the whole w'ork ; the ftyle of 
It has a certain auftcrc majefty, that founds like the language of legifla- 
tion, and extorts a refpeftful awe ; the fentiments of independence on 
all beings but God, and the harfh admonitions, even to kings, arc truly 
noble ; and the many panegyrics on the Gdyntri the mother, as it is 
called, of the Veda, prove the author to have adored (not the vifiblc 
material Jim, hut) that d'lvhie and incomparably greater light, to ufe the 
words of the moft venerable text in the Indian Scripture, ivhich illumines 
all, delights all, from which idl proceed, to which all mvji return, and which 
cun alone irradiate (not our vifual organs merely, but our fouls and) nnr 
iutelleJls. 


The writings of Moses too, are not totally exempt from pafTages which, 
to the mere rcafon of humanity, carry with them the appearance of fiftion 
or of cruelty. Thus the formation of woman by throwing Adam into a 
dc'-p flcep, and taking a rib from his fide, has long been matter of ridicule 

for 
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for tlic funs ofinfidcllty ; as have many other parts of the Pentateuch. But 
wluitevcr opinion may be entertained of Menu and Ins laws’, it mufc be 
rememl^red that they are revered as the word of God by iriany mil- 
lions of btSidu 3 who compofe fevcral great nations, who are of vaft im- 
portance to the political and commercial intcrefts of Europe, whole well 
direfted induftry wovdd add largely to the wealth of Grea Britain, and 
who afk no greater compcnfttlon than protctdion for their perfons and pro- 
perty, juftlt^ln. their temporal concerns, indulgence to their old religion, 
and the benefit of thole law.s, which they hold facred, and which alone 
they can under Hand. 
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HISTORICAL REMARKS 

ON IHK 

COAST OF MALABAR. 

W iTJr 

SOME DESCRIPTION OF THE M.\NNER.‘> OT n ^ !NIi \D! 1 -W i ~ 

By JoNAiiiAN Duvcax, Efqui:c, 

S I- C - 
rioN. 

I. tN the book called Kcriil Oodpittt', or, “ Tiie cnuigiii^ o; the Cuiin- 
'*■ try of Kcriil," (of which, during my flay at Calieul, m tire year 
1793, 1 made the befl tranflation into Englilh in my power, through the me- 
dium of a verflon lirfl: rendered into Perfian, under my own infpeciion, 
from the Malabaric copy procured from one of the Rajahs of the Zamorin': 
family,] the origin of that coafl is aferibed to the piety or penitence o' 
Furejcii Rama, or Piirefram, (one of the incarnations of \'is!in'l,'i who, flung 
with remorfe for the blood lie had fo profufely filed in o\crcoining the Rajah.s 
of the Kbctiy tribe, applied to Vakl va, the God of the Ocean, to fupply 
him w'ith a tract of ground to beftow on the Brahnicm-, and \'auuna haviiig 
accordingly withdrawn his waters from the Coivkerii (a hill in the vicinity 
of Mangalore) to Cape Comorin, this flrip of territory has, from its fitua- 
tion, as lying along the foot of the Sukhicu (by the Europeans called the Chatti] 
range of mountains, acquired the name of Mulyalnm, (i. e. Skirting at the Bot- 
tom of the Hills,) a term that may ha\c been fliortcned into Malcyam, or Ma- 
leam ; whence are alfo probably us common names of Mulievar and Malabar-, 
VoL. V. all 
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all which Purejram is firmly believed, by its native Hindu inhabitants, to have 
parcelled our among different tribes of BrdhmenSt and to have directed that 
the entire produce of the foil fliould be appropriated to their maintenance, and 
towards the edification of temples, and for the fupport of divine worftiipj 
whence it flill continues to be diftinguiflied in their waitings by the term 
of Kermbhoomy, or, " The Land of Good Works for the Expiation of Sin.” 

II. The country thus obtained from the fea *, is rcprcfcntcd to have re- 
mained long in a marfliy and fcarcely habitable flatc; infomuch, that the 
firfl occupants, whom Purejram is faid to have brought into it from the eaff- 
ern, and even the northern, part of India, again abandoned it ; being more 
cfpecially feared by the multitude of ferpents with w hich the mud and flime 
of this newly immerged traifl is related to have then abounded; and to which 
numerous accidents are aferibed, until Purejram taught the inhabitants to pro- 
pitiate thefc animals, by introducing the worfiiip of them and of their 
images, which became from that period objcJls of adoration. 

III. The country of Mulyalum was, according to the Kerul Oodputtee, 
afterwards divided into the four following Tookrees, or divifions : 

iff. From Gowkern, already mentioned, to the Perumbura River, was 
called the Tooroo, or Turu Rauje. 

2d. From 


In a manufeript account of Malabar that I have fecn, and which is aferibed to a Bilhop 
ol Virapoli, (the feat of a famous Roman Catholic feminary near Cochin.) he obferves, that, 
by the accounts of the learned natives of that coaR, it is little more than 2300 years fince the 
lea came up to the foot of the Sukhien or Ghaut mountains ; and that it once did fohe thinks 
extremely probable from the nature of the foil, and the quantity of fand, oyfter-lhells, and 
other fragments, met with in making deep excavations. 
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2d, From the Perumbura to Poodamputtum was called the Mufhek Ra tje. 

3d. From Poodum, or Poodputtun, to the limits of Kunetui, was called 
the Kerul or Keril Rauje-, and as the principal feat of the ancient govern- 
ment was fixed in this middle divifion of Malabar, its name prevailed over, 
and was in courfe of time undcrflood in a general fenfe to comprehend the 
three others. 

4th. From Kunety to Kunea Koomary, or Cape Comorin, was called 
the Koop Rauje; and thefe four grand divifions were parcelled out into a 
greater number of Naadhs^ (pronounced Naars, and meaning diflriots or 
countries,) and of Khunds, or fubdivifions, under the latter denomination. 

IV. The proportion of the produce of their lands, that the Brahmens are 
flatcd to have originally affigned for the fupport of government, amounted 
to only one fixth fltare : but in the fame book of Kerul Oodpiitiec they are 
afterwards ftid to have divided the country into three equal proportions j one 
of which was confccratcd to fupply the expcnce attending religious worfliip, 
another for the fupport of government, and the third for their own main- 
tenance. 

V, However this may be, according to the book above quoted, the Brahmens 
appear to have firft fet up, and for fomc time maintained, a fort of republi- 
can or ariftocratical government, under two or three principal chiefs, ckded 
to adminiflcr the government, which was thus carried on (attended, however, 
with fcvcral intermediate modifications) till, on jealoufies arifiag among them- 
fclves, the great body of the Brahmen landholders had rccourfe to foreign 
afliftance, which terminated, either by conqueff or convention, in their re- 
ceiving to rule over them a Permal, or chief governor, from the Prince of the 

A 2 neighbouring 
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all which Purejram is firmly believed, by its native Hindu inhabitants, to have 
parcelled out among different tribes of Brahmens, and to have diredled that 
the entire produce of the foil Ihould be appropriated to their maintenance, and 
towards the edification of temples, and for the fupport of divine worlhipj 
whence it ftill continues to be diftinguiftied in their writings by the term 
of Kermhhoomy, or, The Land of Good Works “ for the Expiation of Sin.’* 

II. The country thus obtained from the fea is reprefented to have re- 
mained long in a marfliy and fcarcely habitable ftate; infomuch, that the 
firft occupants, whom Purejram is faid to have brought into it from the eaft- 
ern, and even the northern, part of India, again abandoned it j being more 
c/pecially feared by the multitude of ferpents with which the mud and flime 
of this newly immerged tracfl is related to have then abounded ; and to which 
numerous accidents are aferibed, until Purejram taught the inhabitants to pro- 
pitiate thefe animals, by introducing the worfhip of them and of their 
images, which became from that period objcdls of adoration. 

III. The country of Mulyalum was, according to the Kerul Oodfuttee, 
afterwards divided into the four following Tookrees, or divifions : 

tft. From Gowkern, already mentioned, to the Perumbura River, was 
called the Tooroo, or Turu Rauje, 

2d. From 


* In a manufeript account of Malabar that I have feen, and which is aferibed to a Bilhop 
of Virapoli, (the feat of a famous Roman Catholic feminary near Cochin,) he obferves, that, 
by the accounts of the learned natives of that coafl:, it is little more than 2300 years lince the 
fea came up to the foot of the Sukhien or Ghaut mountains ; and that it once did fo he thinks 
extremely probable from the nature of the foil, and the quantity of fand, oyfter-lhells, and 
other fragments, met with in making deep excavations. 
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ad. From the Perumbura to Poodumputtum was called the MoJJjek Rauje. 

3d. From Poodum, or Poodputtun, to the limits of Kunetui, was called 
the Kerul or Keril Rauje-, and as the principal feat of the ancient govern- 
ment was fixed in this middle divifion of Malabar, its name prevailed over, 
and was in courfe of time underAood in a general fcnfe to comprehend the 
three others. 

4th. From Kunety to Kunea Koomary, or Cape Comorin, was called 
the Koop Rauje i and thefe four grand divifions were parcelled out into a 
greater number of Naadhs, (pronounced Naars, and meaning diftriifls or 
countries,) and of Khunds, or fubdivifions, under the latter denomination. 

IV. The proportion of the produce of their lands, that the Brahmens are 
Hated to have originally affigned for the fupport of government, amounted 
to only one fxxth fhare : but in the fame book of Kerul Oodputtee they arc 
afterwards faid to have divided the country into three equal proportions j one 
of which was confccrated to fupply the expence attending religious worfhip, 
another for the fupport of government, and the third for their own main- 
tenance. 

V. However this may be, according to the book above quoted, the Brahmens 
afqiear to have firft fet up, and for fome time maintained, a fort of republi- 
can or ariilocratical government, under two or three principal chiefs, elc( 5 led 
to adminiiler the government, which was thus carried on (attended, however, 
with fcvcral intermediate modifications) till, on jealoufies arifing among them- 
felves, the great body of the Brahmen landholders had recourfe to foreign 
affiftance, which terminated, either by conqueft or convention, in their re- 
ceiving CO rule over them a Permal, or chief governor, from the Prince of the 

A 2 neighbouring 
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neighbouring country of Chaldep, (a part of the Southern Carnatic,) and this 
fucceffion of Viceroys was regularly changed and relieved every twelve years ; 
till at length one of thofe officers, named Sheo Ram, or (according to the 
Malabar book) Shermanoo Rermaloo, and by others called Cheruma Perumal, 
appears to have rendered himfelf fo popular during his government, that, (as 
feems the moft probable dedudion from the obfeure accounts of this tranfadion 
in the copy obtained of the Kerul Oodputtee, compared with other authori> 
tics,) at the expiration of its term, he was enabled, by the encouragement 
of thofe over whom his delegated fway had extended, to confirm his own 
authority, and to fet at defiance that of his late fovereign, the Prince or King 
of Chaldejh, who is known in their books by the name of Rajah Kijhen Rao ; 
and M’ho having fent an army into Malabar with a view to recover his autho> 
rity, is ftated to have been fuccefsfully vvithftood by Shermanoo and the 
Malabariansj an event which is fuppofed to have happened about looo years 
anterior to the prefent period ; and is otherwife worthy of notice, as being the 
epoch from which all the Rajahs and chief Nayrs, and the other titled and 
principal lords and landholders of Malabar, date their ancefiors’ acquifition 
of fovercignty and rule in that country ; all which the greater part of their pre- 
fent reprefentatives do uniformly affert to have been derived from the grants 
thus made by Shermanoo Permaloo, who, becoming, after the defeat of Kijhen 
Rao's army, either tired of his fituation, or, from having (as is the vulgar 
belief) become a convert to Mahommedanifm, and being thence defirous 
to vifit Arabia, is reported to have made, before his departure, a general 
divifion of Malabar among his dependents, the anceftors of its prefent chief- 
tains. 

VI. The book entitled Kerul Oodputtee (which, however locally refpe(!Ied, 
IN, at leaft in the copy I procured of it, not a little confufed and incoherent) 

mentions 
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mentions that, after this defeat of Kijhen Rao's army, Shunker, a fuppofed fon 
of Mahadeo, (the principal of the Hindu Gods,) regulated the calls in Mala- 
bar, and rellridled the various fubdivilions of the four general tribes to their 
particular duties, down to the lowed orders of the fourth, confiding of the 
artificers, tillers of the foil, and inhabitants of the woods, whom he declared 
it unlawful for the other cads to approach, infomuch, that the bare meeting 
with them on the road entailed pollution, for which the party of the fuperior 
cad is required to bathe.* 

VII. It 


Of the fevcral cafts in Malabar, and their diftin£lions, I rccciv^cd the following fum- 
mary account from the Rajah of Cartinad, i. Namboory Brahmens* 2. Nayrs, each of vaiious 
denominations. 3. Teer. 4. MaLerc, 5. Polere, called (he fays) Ders in llindoflan. The 
Tcers arc cultivators of the ground, but ficcmcn. The Malcres arc muficians and conjurers, 
and alfo freemen. The Polcres, or Poliars^ arc bondlmcn, attached to the foil in the lower part 
of Malabar, in like manner as are the Puniers above the Ghauts. The proper name of the 
Ghaut hills is, the Rajah adds, Sukhien Purbut, or hills of Sukhicn^ with the guttural Kh pro- 
nounced as ^ 

Z 

N. B. Pouliats and Poulichis^ mentioned by Raynal, are only the one the male, and the 
other the female, of Polere aforefaid. The fyftem of obfervations in regard to diftance to be 
obferved by the fevcral calls in Malabar, arc (according to the Rajah of Cartinad's explanation) 
as under fpecified. 

1. A Nayr may approach, but mufl not touch, a Namboory Brahmen* 

A Teer is to remain thirty- fix fleps off from one. 

A Malere three or four flops further. 

A Polere ninety-fix fleps. 

2. A Teer is to remain twelve fleps diflant from a Nayr* 

A Malere three or four fleps further. 

A Polere ninety-fix fleps. 

3. A Malere may approach, but is not to touch, the Teer* 

4. APolerc is not to come near even to a Malere^ or any other caff but a MapiLldj the name given 
to the Mahommedans who are natives of Malabar. If a Polere wifhes to fpeak to a Brahmen^ 
or Nayr^ or Teer^ or Malere^ he mufl ftand at the above preferibed diflance, and cry aloud to 
them. 


If 
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VII. It is the received tradition among the Malabars, that Shermanoo Per- 
maloo was, juft at the completion of the diftribution of the Malabar country, 
applied to for feme provifions by an Eraryt or perfon-of the cow-herd call; 
who, with his brother, had, during the preceding warfare, come from their 
native town of Poondra (on the banks of the Cavery, near Errode) to his 
alliftance, and had proved the principal caufe of his fuccefs againft Rajah 
Kijhen Rao's army; upon which Shermaneo, having little or nothing elfc left, 
made a grant to him of the very narrow limits of his own place of abode at 
Calicut ; and having further beftowed on him his own fword and ancle chainlet, 
and other infigniaof dignity, andprefented him with water and flowers, (which 
appears to have been uniformly the ancient fymbol of donation and transfer 
of property in this part of India,) he authorifed and inftrudled him to ex- 
tend his own dominions by arms, over as much of the country as he fhould 
find defirable ; a diferetion which this adventurer ( who is the anceftor of the 
prefent Samoory or Zamorin) immediately began to adl upon, and to en- 
deavour to carry its objetft into execution, by the forcible acquifition of the 
diftridts adjoining to the prefent city of Calicut,* and ever fince his family 
appear to have, in the true fpirit of their original grant, (which is the 
boaft and glory of its prefent reprefentatives,) been either meditating new con- 
quefls, or endeavouring to maintain the acquilitions they have thus atchieved 
by Shoo Ram, or Shermanoo Permaloo's fword ; which they allert to have ftill 
preferved as a precious relick, and to have converted into an objed: of do- 
mcftic adoration, as the inftrument of all the greatnefs of their houfe. 

VIII. Anterior even to this epoch of the partition of Malabar, the Nejlorians 
had fettled and planted Cbrijiianity on this coaft; and with thofe of the Ro- 
man 


If a PaUre touch a Brahmen, the latter muft make expiation by immediately bathing, and- 
reading much of the divine books, and changing his Brdhmnical thread. If a PuUre toucb 
a Nayr, he is only to bathe, and fo of the other calls. 
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man Catholic communion, that arrived feveral centuries after, in con- 
fequence of Vajco de Gama's difcovery, they continue to conflitute to this 
day a confiderable body of the lower orders of the prefent fociety in Travamore 
and Cochin \ in which laft diftridl: there live alfo the moft confiderable, 
or rather, perhaps, the only, colony of "Jews in India. 

IX. Of the events that took place from the partition till the above men- 
tioned difcovery of Malabar by the Portuguefe in 1496, I am not polfclTed 
of adequate materials to afford any full or fufficiently fatisfacffory detail ; but 
the principal may, as far as relates to its interior adminiftration, be proba- 
bly comprized in the wars carried on during this long period by the Sa- 
tnoory or Zamorin family for its aggrandizement; and in the confequent 
ftrugglcs kept up by the others, and efpecially the middle and fouthern prin- 
cipalities, to maintain their independence : for as to attacks from without, I 
have not been able to trace that they experienced any material ones during this 
long interval, or that the Prince of Chaldefh was ever able to rc-eflablifh his 
dominion over this fouthern part of the coaft, within the limits afligned 
by the natives to Malabar Proper, or the tra( 5 t by them denominated Mulya- 
lum, or Maleyam. 

X. During this period alfo the Mahommedan religion made great progrefs in 
Malabar, as well from the zeal of its more early profelytes in converting the 
natives, as in purchafing or procuring the children of the poorer clafTcs, 
and bringing them up in that faith : and thefe Arabian traders, bringing 
annually fums of money to the Malabar coaft, for the pepper and other fpices 
that they carried from it for the fupply of all the reft of the world, re- 
ceived every encouragement, and the fullcft proted:ion for their property and 
religion, from the fucceffive Samoories, or Zamorins, whence they naturally 
grew into the habit of rendering that part of the coaft the centre of their traffic 

A and 
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and refidencc ; and fo rivettcd had, through thefe long habits of intercourfe, 
become the connexion between them and the Samoory's government, that 
the latter continued, after the arrival of the Portuguefe, mod pertinacioufly 
to adhere to, and fupport, them againd thefe new rivals in the gainful com- 
merce w’hich they had hitherto driven; a predile<5lion that as naturally led 
the Rajahs of Cochin, and of other petty dates, that dood always in fear of 
the ambition and fuperior power of the Samoories, to afford to the Portuguefe 
a kind reception in their ports; from which collifions of intereds a very cruel 
warfare, by fea and land, was for many years carried on between the Samoories, 
or Zamorins, and their fubjeils, Hindus and Mahommedans, aided occafionally 
by the Egyptians and Turks, on the one part, and the Portuguefe, with the 
Cochin and other Rajahs as their allies, on the other; of the various fucceffes 
and reverfes in which, the only j^fiatick relation 1 have met with, is contained 
in a work,' with which, during my day in Malabar, I was obligingly favoured 
by my then colleague, Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Dow, who had traced 
and obtained it in the courfe of the extenfivc intercourfe that, on terms the 
mod amicable, and in views the mod falutary and benign, he had long cul- 
tivated with the Mahommedan part of the Malabar community. This book, 
written in the Arabic language, is faid to have been compofed by Zeir- 
REDDiEN Mukudom, an Arab, Egyptian, or fubjcdl of the Turkifh empire; 
who is thought to have been one of thofe difpatched to affid the Mahommedan 
Princes of India, and the Zamorin, againd the Portuguefe; and to have, during 
his day in India, compofed this hidorical account (which I have tranflated into 
Englijh) of the warfare in which he bore a part, preceded by (what by many 
will be confidcred as the mod intereding part of his work) a defeription of the 
manners and cudoms of the natives of Malabar at the period of his vifit to 
it more than two centuries ago; relative to both which articles, I diall here 
infert fome of the information acquired by this Mahommedan author, whofe 

relation 
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relation terminates with the year 987 of the Hejira, anfwering to the year of 
our Lord 1579-80. 

XI. This author begins with nearly the fame account of the converfion of 
Shermanoo Permaloo (whofe real or proper name, or rather the epithet beflrowed 
on his ftation, this Mufliilman mentions to have been Shukerwuttyy or Chucker- 
wutty) as has been already noticed from the Kerul OodputteCy with this addition, 
that it was effected by a company of Dervifes from Arabia, who, touching at 
Crungloor, or Cranganore, (then the feat of government in Malabar,) on 
their voyage to vifit the Footjlep of Adam,* on that mountain in Ceylon which 
mariners diftinguifli by the name of Adam's Peak-, and thefe pilgrims im- 
parting, on that occafion, to the Permal, or Permaloo, the then recent miracle 
of Mahommed's having divided the Moon, the Viceroy was fo aflccted by tliis 
inftance of fupernatural power, and fo captivated by the fervid reprefentation 
of thefe enthufiafts, that he determined to abandon all for the fake of proceed- 
ing with them into Arabia, to have an opportunity of converling with the 
Prophet, who was ftill alive, and had not even then fled from Mecca ; for, 
after fojourning fome time with the Prophet in Arabia, Chui.kerwmty (whom 

VoL. V. B Mahommed 


♦ This Footftep of Adam is, under the name of Sretpud^ or the Holy Toot,” equally 
reverenced and reforted to by the Hindus^ as appears by the relation of a journey made to vilit 
it by a Fakecr of this laft mentioned perfuafion, called Praun Poory, now living at Benans^ 
who has alfo travelled as far north as to Mofiow; and has from memory (fincc he is difabled 
from writing, by being of the tribe of Oordhbahit^ or whofe arms and hands remain conRantly 
in a fixed pofition above their heads) afforded me an opportunity of caullng to be committed 
to writing, an intcrefting account of his various travels throughout India, as well as into other 
parts of Afta: and on the fubjcfl of thefe Hindu Fakeers* propenfity to travelling, I may here 
add, that 1 faw a few months ago at Benares, one of them who had travelled as far as Pekin, which 
he deferibed under the name^of Pcdiin; and had paffes from the Chinefe government in his pof- 
feflion# He mentioned the name of a temple of Hindu adoration as being fituated in Ptkin. 
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Mahommed had dignified with the title of Sultaun Tauje ul Heridt is mentioned 
in Zeirreddien’s book to have died on his return, on the firft day of the firft 
year of the Hejira, anfwering to the i6th of July, of the year of our Lord 622, 
after, however, addreffing recommendatory letters to the chiefs in Malabar in 
favour of fundry of his Mufllilman brethren, who were thereby enabled to 
conftrudl the firft mofque or temple of their new faith in that country as 
early as the 21ft year of the Hejira, or A. D. 642. 

XII. But although Zeirreddien (the author I am now quoting) deemed it 
fit to allow a place in his work to the traditions that he found thus locally to 
obtain, he fairly avows his own dilbelief in them ; more elpecially as to what 
relates to the fuppolcd converfion of Shermanoo Permaloo* and his journey 
to vifit the Prophet in Arabia; fubjoining alfo his own opinion, that the 
Mufllilman religion did not acquire any footing, either permanent or extenfive, 
in M.alabar till towards the latter end of the fecond century of the Mahom- 
medan aera. 

XIII. ZEiRREontEN next enters into fome defeription of the exifting man* 
ners of the Malabarians as he found them ; after premifing that the Malabar 
country was then divided into a number of more or lefs extenfive indepen- 
dencies ; in which there were chieftains, commanding from one to two and 
three hundred, and up to a thoufand, and to five, ten, and thirty thoufand ; and 
even (which is perhaps an undue amplification) to a lack of men, and upwards; 

and 


* From this improbability, joined to the unlikely accounts delivered by the Hindus them- 
felves, as to the departure of their chief governor, it may not perhaps' be deemed too unchari- 
table, to fufpeft that Shermanoo difappeared like Romulus in a ftorm, as being, perhaps, found 
uiconvenient to the new lituation of independence that the Malabar Princes admit to have, on 
this occafion, either alTumed, or been promoted to, 

4 
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and dcfcribing that in fomc of thefe countries there were at the fame time two 
Hakims, or rulers; in others three, and in fome even more; having diftind 
bodies of men attached to them refpedlively ; whence hatred and warfare tiv’ere, 
he obferves, fometimes generated between them, which never, however, ter- 
minated in any entire reparation between the parties ; and adding, that at that 
time the three greateft powers were the Colojirian Rajah to the north, the 
Samoory or Zamorin in the -centre ; and farther fouth a Prince who ruled from 
the town of Kolum, or Coulim, to Cape Comorin, comprehending the ftates 
now held by the Rajah of Travancore. 

XIV. The author next proceeds to an enumeration of what he confidered 
as the chief peculiarities in the manners of the Malabarians, from which I fliall 
literally tranferibe, into the body of this narrative, the following particulars 
from the tranflation of Zeirreddien’s original work; fubjoining in notes fuch 
particulars as my ow'n enquiries, or other information, may tend to corroborate, 
define, or illuftrate, in refpedl to fomc of the circumftanccs he has related. 

ift. “ If their ruler be flain in w'ar, his army become quite defperate, and 
** will fo violently attack and prefs upon their faid dcceafed ruler’s enemy, and 
** upon the troops of the latter, and fo obftinately perfevere in forcing their 
way into his country, and to ruin it, that either they will completely in 
” this way affed: their revenge, or continue their efforts till none of them fur- 
vive; and therefore the killing of a ruler is greatly dreaded, and never 
" commanded; and this is a very ancient cuftom of theirs, which in modern 
“ times has, however, fallen with the majority into difuetude. 

ad. " The rulers of Malabar are of two clalTes or parties, one of which 
** ads in fupport of the Samoory Rajah, whilfl: the other party ads in 

C 2 “ concert 
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“ concert with the Hakim of Cochin % which is the general fyftem, and 
“ only deviated from occafionally from particular caufes ; but as foon as 

thefe ceafe to operate, the party naturally returns again to the ancient 
“ ufage. Thefe leaders are never guilty of backwardnefs or failure in 
“ war, but will fix a day to fight on, and pundually adhere thereto; nor 

will they commit treachery in the condu« 5 l of it. 

3d. “ On the death of any principal or fuperior perfon among them, 
“ fuch as father, mother, and elder brother, in the call of Brahmensy 
“ (whilft among carpenters, and the lower cads, the fuperiors and principal 
" perfons are the mother and mother’s brother, or one’s own elder bro- 
“ ther, as among the Nayrs,) when any one dies of the defeription of a fu- 
“ perior, as above mentioned, his furviving relative is to remain apart for a 
“ twelvemonth ; during which time he is not to cohabit with his wife, or to 
“ cat the flefh of animals, or to chew the beetle leaf, or cut the hair of his 
“ head, or his nails : Nor can any deviation be admitted from this pradlice, 
“ which is reckoned for the good of the defuneft. 

4th. “ It is certain that among the body of Nayrs, and their relatives, 
“ the right of fucceffion and inheritance veils in the brother of the mother, or 
“ goes otherwife to the filter’s fon, or to fome of the maternal relations; for 
“ the fon is not to obtain the property, country, or fucceffion of the father ; 
“ which cullom hath for a long time prevailed ; and I (the author) fay, that 
“ among the Mojlems of Cannanore they do not bequeath or give their heri- 
“ tage to their fons, which is alfo the rule with the inhabitants in that vici- 
“ nity, notwithllanding that thefe faid perfons, who do thus exclude their 
“ fons, be well read in the Koran, and have imbibed its precepts, and 


are 
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" are men. of ftudy and piety.* However, among the Brahmens^ gold> 
*' fmiths, carpenters, and ironfmiths, and ’T eers, or lower orders of hufband- 
“ men, and fiftiermen, &c. the fon does fucceed to the rights and property of 
the father j and marriage is pradifed among thefe cafts. 

5th. “ But the Nayrs pra( 5 life not marriage, except as far as may be implied 
“ from their tying a thread round the neck of the woman at the firft occa- 
“ fion; wherefore the adts and praftical maxims of this fed are fuited to their 
condition, and they look upon the cxiftcnce or non-cxiftence of the matri- 
*' monial contrad as equally indifferent. 

6th. Among the Brahmens, where there are more brothers than one, only 
their elder, or the oldeft of all of them, will marry, provided he have 
“ had, or be likely to have, male ilTue; but thefe brothers, who thus maintain 
“ celibacy, do ncverthclefs cohabit with Nayr women, without marriage, in 
“ the w'ay of the Nayrs j and if, through fuch intercourfc, a fon fhould be 
“ born, they will not make fuch child their heir. But when it becomes 
“ known that the elder married brother (in a family of Brahmens) will not have 
“ a fon, then another of the brothers enters into the ftatc of matrimony. 

7th. “ Among the Nayrs it is the cuftom for one Nayr woman to have 
“ attached to her two males, or four, or perhaps morejf and among thefe a 

“ diflribution 


* I have, however, rcafon to believe, that this rule and cuftom is now wearing out among 
the Mapillas, or Malabar Mahommedans ; continuing, Iiowevcr, to be ftill more particu- 
larly obferved at Cannanorc and Tellichcrry : but, even in thislafl mentioned place, I was 
informed by Kariat Moosa, a principal merchant of this left, that it is evaded by fathers 
dividing among their fons much of their property during therr life-time. 

+ This defeription ought, I believe, to be undcrllood of the Nayrs inhabiting the more 
fouthern parts of Malabar, from the Toorechcrie, or Cotta river, to Cape Comonn ; for to 
the northward of the faid river the Nayr women ate faid to be prohibited from having more 

than 
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diftribution of time is made fo as to aiFord to each one night, in like man- 
** ner as a fimilar diftribution of time is made among the true believers of Ma- 
labar for cohabiting with their wives; and it but rarely happens that cn- 
mity and jealoufy break out among them on this account. 

8th. The lower cafts, fuch as carpenters, ironfmiths, and others, have 
fallen into the imitation of their fuperiors, the NayrSy with this difference, 
how^ever, that the joint concern in a female is, among thefe laft, li- 
** mited to the brethren and male relations by blood, * to the end that no 
alienation may take place in the courfe of the fuccellion and the right of in- 
heritancc. 

9th. Among the Nayrs the whole body is kept uncovered, except a little 
** about the middle. They make no difference in male or female attire ; and 

among 


than one male connection at a time ; for failure in which (he is liable to chaftifement ; without, 
however, incurring lofs of call, unlefs the paramour be of a lower tribe than her own. 

* “ Alone in Icwdnefs, riotous and free, 

“ No fpoufal rights withhold, and no degree ; 

“In unendeai^d embraces free they blend, 

“ Yet but the hufband's kindred may afeend 

The nuptial couch. Alas ! too bleft, they know 
Nor jealoufy’s fufpenfe, nor burning woe ; 

“ The bitter drops which oft from dear alTeCtion flow.*' 

Mickle’s Camoens, Book vii. 

This cuftom prevails among the five low cads of Tecr ; of Agaree^ or carpenters; Muzalie, or 
brafs-founders ; Tattam, or goldfmiths ; iind KoUen Per imcollcn, or blackfmiths ; who live pro- 
mile uou fly with one or more women : and fometimes two, three, four, or more brothers 
cohabit with one woman. The child, or children, who arc the offspring of this connexion, 
inherit the property of the whole fraternity; and whenever the female of the houfe is en- 
gaged with either of the brethren, his knife is faid to be hung up at the door of the apartment 
as a fignal of its being occupied. It is, however, but juflicc to add, that this cuflom is faid to 
be local, and praftifed only in a few of the fouthern diftrifts ; and even among thefe five 
cads there is no prohibition againd any man’s keeping for himfclf, either one or as many 
women as he can maintain. 
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** among their kings and lords, none of them think of fhrouding their women 
from the fight of all mankind ; though among the Brahmens this modefty 
and decorum are attended to. 


loth. “ Among the Nayrs, they drcfs out and adorn their women with 
jewels and fine apparel, and bring them out into large companies, to have 
them feen and admired by all the world. 

I ith. “ Among the Malahars^ priority in age (lamps fuperiority and rule, 

** were the difference only of a moment j and, notwithftanding that fuch party 
may be a fool, or blind, or aged, or otherwife, the rulerfhip devolves to 
the fifter’s children j nor has it ever been heard that any one put to death 
** his elder with a view of fooncr attaining to dominion.* 

I ath. “ In cafe the line of defeent and fuccelTion become extinfl among 
** them, or be in danger of becoming fo, they do then bring an alien, (whether • 
" an adult or minor,) and him they conftitutc the inheritor, as the fubfiitute 
“ for a fon, or for a brother, or for a fifter’s fon ; nor will any future difference 
“ be made between fuch adopted and a real heir ; which cuftom is current and 
“ obferved among all the infidels of Malabar, whether Rajahs or Shopkeepers, 
from the higheft to the lowed; fo that the line of defeent becomes not 
** cxtind:.t 13th. 


* Thus in the Zamorins* families, and in that of the Rajahs of PauL^Jiaut, there arc from fifiy 
to an hundred or more males of the fame blood, i. c. defeended from females of the Rajah’s 
family, who arc all entitled to, and do accoraingly rife to, the chief rule, agreeably to their 
feniority in point of birth, without any other right or title of precedence. 

+ This is in general true: but there lately occurred an inftance to the contrary, W’^hereby the 
Rauje or Lordfhip of Vittulnaad has efeheated to the Company. With refpecl to the provifion 
occafionally made again ft fuch extinftions of families, it is vciy true that the Rajahs make it a 
pra£l;ice, in cafe of any impending danger of this kiiiil, to procure feme males and females 
(though of the latter more than of the former) to keep up the regal line. 
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13th. “ They have, moreover, fubjeded themfelves to a multitude of in- 

conveniencics, or difficult obfervances, which they do, neverthelcfs, ftcd- 
“ faflly adhere to; as, for inftance, they have arranged and limited the 
“ fitncfs of things as refpedlively applicable to the higher, middle, and 
“ lower ranks, in fuch manner, that if a pcrfon of the higher, and one of the 
“ lower, happen to meet, or rather to approach each other, the proper diftance 
** to be obfcrvcd between them is known and defined ; and if this diftance be 
encroached upon, he of the higher caft muft bathe; nor can he lawfully touch 
“ food before undergoing this purification; or if he do, he falls from his dig- 
“ nity, to which he cannot be raifed again ; nor has he any other refourcc 
“ than to betake himfelf to flight, and, forfaking his abode, to proceed where 
“ his fituation is unknown ; and fhould he not thus flee, the ruler of the 
“ country is to apprehend him, and ftiall fell him to fome mean pcrlbn, fhould 
even the party incurring this difgrace be a child or a woman ; or otherwife 
“ he may refort to the Mojlems, and poflefs the IJlam* or elfe become a Joguit 
“ or a Fringyy i. e. a Chrijlian, 

14th, “ In like manner it is prohibited for thofe of a lower degree to drefs 

“ food for a higher ; and if any one partake of fuch a meal, he muft fall from his 
“ rank. 

15th. " Thofe who arc entitled to wear the Zunaar, or Brahmenical^ttz.dit 

“ are fuperior to, and more noble than, all the clafles of the Infidels of Malabar; 

“ and 

This is one of the reafons affigned to me by a Rajab of the Zamorin family, for the num- 
ber of Mapilla Mvffulmans being now greater in the Calicut didrifts than the Hindus and 
Nayrs-, namely, the nicety of their obfervances, and facility of lofing caft; which drives 
the parties, from neccflity, into the pale of IJlamifm. The fame Rajah mentioned, on this 
occalion, the cuftom of the Namboory Brahmens, who thus difpofed of their own women, with- 
out incurring any difparagement of caft, to the Mapillas ; which rule holds alfo good in ref- 
peft to other females, as intimated in the fccond note page 13, and in the fequel of Zeir- 
REoniER’s text. 
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and among thcfe Zunaar wearers there are alfo the higher, middle, and 
lower. Of the firfl are the Brahmens ^ who arc above all others the moll- 
** refpc(5lable ; and thefe alfo have among themfclves the fame diftineflions of 
firft, fecond, and third degrees. 

1 6th. The Nayrs of Malabar follow the martial profeflion,* and exceed 
both in numbers and dignity, having fundry degrees among themfclves ; 
and inferior to them in call are the Teers^ whofe pradlice it is to climb up 
the cocoa-nut trees, and to bring down the fruit, and to extradl the in- 
toxicating juice thereof, called toddy % and below thcfe ^eers are the car- 
penters, fmiths, goldfmiths, fiftiermen, &c. and under thcfe again, in refpcv t 
of degree, are the Poleresy or Poliars^ (i. e. ploughmen,) and thofc of other 
‘‘ bafe carts, engaged in the manual part of hulbandry ; and among whom 
alfo are other fubordinate degrees of diftinftion.t 


♦ Foliar the labouring lower clans are named ; 

By the proud Nayrs the noble rank is claimed ; 

The toils of culture and of art they fcorn : 

The fhining faulchion brandifh’d in the right, 

Their left arm wicldshc target in the fight. 

Camoens, Book vii. 

Thefe lines, and efpccially the two laft, contain a good defeription of a Nayr, who walks 
along, holding up his naked fword with the fame kind of unconcern, as travellers in other 
countries carry in their hands a cane or walking-ftaff. I have obferved others of them have 
it faftened to their back, the hilt being fluck in their waiftband, and the blade rifing up, and 
glittering between the {boulders. It mu ft: not, however, be inferred, that all the Nayrs be- 
take themfclves, at prefent, to the martial profcfiion; for, according to the information col- 
lerted for me with much care on the cuftoms of that country by the late Lieutenant Mac 
Lean (who was Malabar trajijlator to the, commiflion of which I was a member) there are 
fuppofed to be thirty diftinft claffes of this general tribe ; many of whom do now apply to the 
peaceable arts of hufbandry, pcnmanfhip and account, weaving, carpenter’s work, pottery, 
oil making, and the like ; though formerly they are all faid to have been liable to be called 
upon by their rcrpe£live fovcrcigns to perform military fcnncc. 


17th. 


+ For a farther account of thefe calls, fee note page 5, and fccond note page 13. 

VoL. V. C 
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i7tb. “ If a ftonc light from a Polere on a woman of a fuperior rank on a 
" particular night, which is marked out for this in the year, then that wo- 
“ man mutt be excluded from her rank ; and although flic {hall not have feen 
“ the faid man, nor been touched by him, yet ftill her lord fhall make a con- 
“ veyance of her by fale j or Ihe fliall become a Mojlem, or a Cbrijlian, or a 
“ female Jogui ; and this cuftom is general 

1 8th. “ In cafes of fornication (or what is locally deemed the illicit intcr- 
" courfe between the fexes) if the parties differ much in degree, the higher 
“ lofes his or her rank; nor has he or ftie any other refource than the one above- 
“ mentioned : yet, if a Brahmen fornicate with a Nayr woman, he fhall not 
“ thereby lofe his caft; there being between thofe two old tribes that an- 
“ ciently eftablifhed conneettion which hath been already noticed. 

19th. " Such are the painful obfervanccs which they have entailed on 

“ thcmfclves, through their own ignorance and want of knowledge, which 
“ God Almighty hath, however, in his mercy, rendered the means of en- 
“ creafing the number of the faithful.t” 

XV. Our Mahommedan author then proceeds to mention, that the towns 
built along the coatt of Malabar owed their origin to, and were principally 

conttruded 


* I have allowed this paragraph of Zeirreddien’s text to ftand inferted in the order of 
his own enumeration, becaufe it is conne^led with the one that follows ; though the cuftom it 
refers to feems fo unreafonable, that, as I never had occafron to hear it corroborated by the 
report of the natives, 1 cannot vouch for its being well founded, 

+ In the manner adverted to in the fecond note page 15, And here clofes, for the prefent, 
the literal extrafb I have made from ZBiRft£ODi££<’s performance, which, for diftinflion fake, 
I have marked with inverted commas^ 
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conftru«fled by, the Mahommedan traders,* who, though not then amounting 
to a tithe of the general population, were much courted by the fcvcral Rajahs, 
and more elpecially by the Zamorin, to frequent his port of Calicut, on ac- 
count of the duty of ten per cent, that was levied on their trade. 

XVI. The arrival of the fleets of the Portuguefe, the firft under Vajeo de 
Gama, in the 904th year of the Higeree, (correfponding with the year of our 
Lord 1498,) and of that conduced by Cabral, a few years thereafter, with 
the negociations, jealoufies, and wars that enfued thereon, arc next related by 
our author, in a manner cafily enough reconcileable to the accounts of the 
fame tranfadtions already publifhed throughout Europe. He aferibes the Eu- 
ropeans reforting to India, to their defire to purchafe pepper and ginger. 
Nor docs he feck to conceal that, between them and the Mahommedan 
traders, a commercial jealoufy immediately fprang up, which proved the caufe 
of all the bitter wars that w'crc afterwards carried on, by fea and land, by the 
Zamorins and Mahommedans on the one part; and the Rajah of Cochin (to 
whofe port the Portuguefe had failed, on their breach with the former 
Prince) and his European allies on the other ; the former being afterwards rein- 
forced from the Arabian Gulph by a large fleet fitted out under the com- 
mand of Ameer Mojaine, an officer in the fcrvice of Kaunis al Ghowry, the then 
reigning Sultaun of Egypt ; but thefe armaments failed of their objedt j and 
the Ghowry Prince was foon afterwards himfclf fubdued by Selim, the Turkifli 
Emperor: and of the treatment which the Mahommedan traders con- 
tinued, in the mean time, to experience from the Portuguefe, the fol- 

C 2 lowing 


* The principally current Malabar xra is dated in the account aferibed to the Bifhop of Vc- 
rapoli (as already quoted in the note page 2) to have been fixed from the building of the city 
«f Coulum, (by us called Quiloan,) about twenty-four radums (Malabar leagues) or eighty Brl- 
tilh miles, fouth of Cochin. It was formerly very famous as the emporium of the coad, and 
founded in the 825th year of the Chridian sera. 
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lowing dcfcription is literally taken from the tranflation of Nizameddien’s 
Treatife. 

I ft. " The believers of Malabar were eftablifhed in the moft defirablc and 
“ happy manner, by reafon of the inconfiderable degree of oppreflion ex- 
perienced from the rulers, who w'cre acquainted with the ancient cuftoms, 
“ and were kind to, and prote<ftors of, the Mufliilmans ; and the fubjedls 
" lived fatisfied and contented ; but ftnned fo, that God turned from them, 
“ and did therefore command the Europeans of Portugal, who opprefled and 
“ diftrefled the Mahommedan community by the commiflion of unlimited 
" enormities, fuch as beating and deriding them; and finking and ftrand- 
“ ing their fliips; and fpitting in their faces, and on their bodies j and pro- 
“ hibiting them from performing voyages, particularly that to Mecca-, and 
“ plundering their property, and burning their countries and temples ; and 
“ making prizes of their fhips; and kicking and trampling on their (th< 
“ believers) books, and throwing them into the flames. They alfb en- 
“ deavoured to make converts to their own religion j and enjoined churches 
“ of their own faith to be confecrated ; tempting people, for thefc objedts. 
“ with offers of money: and they dreffed out their own women in th< 
** fineft ornaments and apparel, in order thereby to deceive and allure tht 
“ women of the believers. They did alfo put liaji's, and other Muffulmans 
“ to a variety of cruel deaths; and they reviled and abufed with unworthy 
“ epithets the Prophet of God; and confined the Mahommedans, and 

“ loaded them with heavy irons, carrying them about for fale, from fhop 

“ to (hop, as (laves; enhancing their ill ufage on thefe occafions, in ordei 
” to extort the larger fum for their releafe. They confined them alfc 
" in dark, noifome and hedious dungeons; and ufed to beat them with 
“ flippers ; torturing them alfo with fire ; and felling fome into, and re- 

“ taining others, in their fervitude as their (laves. On fome they impofed 

“ the fevereft talks, without admitting of the fmalleft relief or exemption. 
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“ Others they tranfported into Guzerat, and into the Concan, and towards 
** Arabia, being places which they themfelves ufed to frequent, in the view 
" either of fettling or fojourning therein, or of capturing veflels. In this way 
“ they accumulated great wealth and property, making captives alfo of women 
“ of rank, whom they kept in their houfes till European iffue was procured 
“ from them. Thefe Portugue/e did in this manner alfo feize on many Seyyuds, 
“ learned and principal men, whom they retained in confinement till they put 
“ them to death ; thus prejudicing and diftrefling the Mufliilmans in a thou- 
land ways ; fo as that I have not a tongue to tell or deferibe all the mifehiefe 
** and mortifications attendant on fuch a feene of evil. 

ad. " After this they exerted their utmofl: efforts (which they had, indeed, 
** from firfl: to laft) to bring the MufTulmans within the pale of their religion ; 
“ and they made at length peace with them for a confidcration to be paid to 
them of ten in the hundred. 

3d. “ The Mahommedans refiding principally on the fca-coafts, it was 

” cuftomary for the newly arrived Europeans (who ufed to refort annually to 
" India at the appointed feafons) deridingly to afk the perfons fettled of their 
** nation at the fea-ports, whether, and why, they (thefe fettled Portugue/e) had 
“ not yet done away the appearance of thefe people the Mujfulmans ? reviling 
” thereon their own chiefs for not abolifhing the Mahommedan religion ; in 
“ the profccution of which view the heads of the Portuguefc defired the Hakim 
" of Cochin to expel the Mujfulmans from his city, promifing thereon to 
" prove themfelves the means of his reaping double the profit which ac- 
“ crued to him from their trafBck ; but the Hakim of Cochin anfwcred, ‘ Thefe 
" are my fubjctfls from days of old j and it is they who have ereded my city ; 
“ fo that it is not poflible for me to expel them.” 


XVII. The 
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XVII. The war thus continued till the Portugiieje, who had been originally 
permitted to conftrudl forts at Cochin and Cannanorc, obliged the Zamorin to 
admit of their eroding one alfo at Calicut. 

XVIII. They had alfo made themfclves matters of Goa from the Adel Sahi 
dynatty of the Bejapoor Kings in Decan ; nor could any of the (hips of the 
Mahommedans fail in fafcty to either gulph, without being furniftied with 
Chrijlian pajfes. 

XIX. In the Hejira year 93 T, anfwcring to A. D. 1524-5, the Mahom- 
medans appear, by Zeirreddien’s narrative, to have (countenanced, no doubt, 
and probably adivcly aflifted, by their friend the Zamorin) been engaged in 
a barbarous war, or attack, on the Jews of Cranganore, many of whom our 
author acknowledges their having put to death without mercy ; burning and 
deftroying, at the fame time, their houfes and fynagogues, from which de- 
vaftation they returned, and enabled their great protedor, the Zamorin, to ex- 
pel, in the courfe of the following year, the Portugueje from Calicut* 

XX. But the latter fhortly afterwards re-eftabliftied themfclves in the 
vicinity of that capital, and were even permitted to build a fort within a few 
miles of it, at a place called Shaliaut, of which they arc related to have retained 
poffeHion for upwards of thirty years, and till, in or about the year 1571, they 
were, after a long fiege, compelled to capitulate j whereupon the Zamorin is 
ftated by Nizameddien to have fo completely demolifhed their fortrefs, as 
not to leave one ftonc of it ftanding on another. 

XXI. The Portugueje proved, however, more permanently fuccefsful in an 
acquifition they made in the province or (at that time) kingdom of Guzerat •, 
where, according to my author, they, in the year 943, or A. D. 1536-7, ob- 

4 tained 
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taincd from Bebader Shah, its monarch, (whom they arc charged by Zbir- 
REDDiEN with having afterwards flain) the celfion of the fortrefs of Diu, of 
which they ftill retain polOcffion. 

XXII. The author, Zeirreddien, places within the following year the 
Portuguefe building a fort at Cranganore, and their fuccefsful refiftance at 
Diu, to an expedition fitted out againft them from Egypt, by command of 
the Ottoman Emperor Solyman, whofe bafha, or commander, is reprefented 
to have retired in a difcreditable manner from the conteft. 

XXIII. This author places fubfequent to the Hejira year 963, A. D. 1556, 
a difference that enfued between the Portuguefe and JU Rajah* the Mahom- 
medan chief of Cannanore; and to whom belonged alfb the Laccadivian 
Iflands, which, on this occafion, Zeirreddien charges the Chriftians with 
having barbaroufly ravaged ; and towards the clofe of his hiflorical detail, he 
inferts the following notice of the rcfult of the long and bloody competition 
between them and the Mahommedans for the trade of the eafl. 

ift. “ It pleafing the Almighty to try the fidelity of his fervants, he gave 
“ fcope to the Portuguefe, and beflowed on them the maflery of a number 
“ of fea-ports j fuch as thofe in Malabar, and in Guzerat, and in Concan, See. 
*' and they became rulers in all the towns and cities, and fwarmed therein, and 

“ reared 


* The head of this principality of Cannanore (of which a female, known by the name of 
the Beeby^ istheprefent reprefentative) is allb called Ah Rajah^ which, in the Malabar tongue, 
maybe interpreted “ Lord of the Sea;’’ a diftin6lion affetted (as I have licardl from tliis 
family’s having long poflefled the Laccadives, whence they have occafioiially invaded the 
Maldives; the Badfia^ or monarch, of which is laid to be to this day jealous of them on that 


account. 
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“ reared fortrefles in Hurmuz, (Ormus,) Saket, Diu Mehel, and in Sumatra, 
“ and at Malacca, and Milkoop j and at Mylatoor, and Nagputtun, and Aju- 
" ram, and in the ports of Shoulmundul, (Coromandel,) with many alfo in 
“ thofe of Ceylon. They navigated alfo as far as China j and their commerce 
" extended throughout all thefc and other ports ; and the Mahommedan mer- 
“ chants funk under their fuperior influence, and became obedient to them 
“ and their fervants; having no longer any power to trade themfelves, unlefs 
“ in fuch articles as the Portuguefc did not much like to deal in : nor re- 
" quires it to be fuggefted, that their choice fell upon thofe commodities that 
“ yielded the largefl profit ; all which they exclufively referved, without al- 
“ lowing any one elfe to trade therein.” 

XXIV. The traveller, C^sar Fredericke, having been on the Malabar 
coaft about the time that Zeirreddien’s hiftory clofes, it may tend to con- 
traft the preceding ftate of faifls according to our Mahommedan author’s 
view of them, to fubjoin his Chriftian cotemporary’s account of fome of the 
fame circumftances. 

XXV. Treating of Barcelore, a town on the northern part of the Mala- 
bar coaft, Fredericke continues, (in the words of his old Englilh tranflator,) 
“ and from thence you fliall go to a city called Cananorc, which is a harque- 

bufh-fliot diftant from the chiefeft city that the King of Cananore hath 

in his kingdom, being a King of the Gentiles j and he and his are very 
“ naughty and malicious people ; always having delight to be in war with the 
“ Vortugals j and when they are in peace, it is for their intereft to let their 
” merchandize pafs. From Cananorc you go to Cranganore, which is another 
“ fmall fort of the Portugals, in the land of the King of Cranganore, which 
“ is another King of the Gentiles, and a country of fmall importance, and 
“ of an hundred and twenty miles, full of thieves, being under the King 

of 
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“ of Calicut, (the Zamorin,) a King alfo of the Gentiles, and a great enemy 
“ to the Portugals, with whom he is always in war ; and he and his country 
“ are the neft and refting for ftranger thieves, and thofc be called Moors of 
“ Carpo/a, faecaufe they wear on their heads long red hats; and thieves part 
** the fpoils that they take on the fea with the King of Calicut, for he giveth 
" leave unto all that will go a roving, liberally to go; in fuch wife that all 
" along that coaft there is fuch a number of thieves, that there is no fail- 
" ing in thofe feas, but with great (hips, and very well armed ; or clfe they 
“ muft go in company with the army of the Portugals.” 

XXVI. Upon the decline of the Portugue/e power, the Dutch, eflablilliing 
themfclves on the Malabar coafl, took from the former the fortrefles of Can- 
nanore and Cochin: and about the fame period, or as early as 1664, the 
Englijh Eaji India Company appear, by the records at Tellichcrry, to have 
begun to traffick in the Zamorin'^ dominions, in the fouthern diftridts of Ma- 
labar, as well as to have obtained, in 1708, in the northern parts of the 
fame coaft, a grant of the fort of Tellichcrry, from the Colajlry, or Cherical 
Rajah, the limits of which they foon extended on the fouth fide, by the fuc- 
cefsful termination of a warfare, which they had in 1719 with the Corngotte 
Nayr, who alfo agreed that they ftiould enjoy the exclufive trade of pepper 
duty free within his country; an acquifition which was followed, in 1722, 
by their obtaining a fimilar exclufive previlege (with a refervation in favour 
of the Dutch trade alone) throughout the more extenfive country of Chcri- 
cal; and in 1725 they concluded a peace with the Rajah of the diftrid of 
Cartinad ; by which they became entitled to the pre-emption of all the pep- 
per and cardamums it produced ; acquiring alfo fimilar exclufive privileges 
in Cottiote in 1759 : and in this manner fo rapid appears to have been the 
extenfion of the power and influence of the Britiftt Nation on that part of 
the coaft, that in 1727 the Company’s fervants at Tellichcrry mediated a 

Vot. V. D peace 
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peace between the Kings of Canara and Colaftria, under which circumftanccs 
they added, in 1734-S, the ifland of Dermapatam, and the fort of Madacara, 
to their pofleflions, together with the entire laft mentioned ifland in the year 
1749, with power to adminifler juftice therein, on the fame footing as at Tel- 
licherry : and they appear, in fliort, to have been from this period courted, 
refpedted, and feared, by all the Rajahs and Chiefs within the limits of the 
ancient Colaftrian kingdom, with which their good intelligence fuffered, how- 
ever, a temporary interruption, in confequence of the Company’s Govern- 
ment having, in 1751, entered into a treaty with the Canarefe King of Bed- 
nore ; whereby, for the confideration of a fadlory at Onore, and a freedom 
of trade in his dominions, they agreed to afllft him in the profecution of that 
Prince’s then meditated continuation of hoftilities againfl: the country of 
Colaftria : but the former harmony was again eftablilhed in 1757, when a 
new treaty of mutual defence was concluded between the Company and the 
Rajah of Cherical j and fuch appears to have been in general the progrefs of 
the Britifli influence, that the Englijh Eaft India Company became every where 
entitled to fuperior or exclufive advantages in purchafing the valuable pro- 
ducts of the country, viz. pepper, cardamums, and fandal-wood ; and at 
laft obtained, in 1761, from the Rajah of Cherical, the further important pri- 
vilege of collecfting for their own behalf, the cuftom-houfe duties and tolls 
within their own territories, for the moderate confideration of a fixed quit-rent 
of 21,000 filver fanams, or 42,000 rupees per annum, to be paid to his govern- 
ment : in addition to all which, he and the other Rajahs had by this time fuc- 
ceflively yielded up their right to all wrecks or ftranding of the Company’s 
vcflels or property; an article which, with the cuftoms on merchandize, 
conftituted two of the moft inherent and acknowledged rights of the Malabar 
Princes at that period. 


XXVII. Fo 
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XXVII. For otherwife thofe Rajahs’ rights in general did not then extend 
to the exadiion of any regular, fettled, or fixed revenue from their fubjeds, 
the original conftitution of their government only entitling them to call on 
their valTals, the Brahmen and Nayr landholders, for military fervicc : but, al- 
though this general exemption from any land-tax is ftated to have thus uni- 
verfally prevailed, in the early times of the Rajahs’ governments, it is, how- 
ever, allowed, 'that they were occafionally fubjed to fomc contribution for the 
extraordinary exigencies of defence againft the invafion of foreign enemies, 
fuch as the Canarefe and Portuguefe : and in Chcrical, and alfo in the Sa~ 
moory's dominions, the cuftom was at length introduced, or, perhaps, rathci 
continued, from the carlieft period, (as intimated in Sedion VI.) of the 
Rajahs’ levying from the lands (excepting, perhaps, thofe appertaining to 
the temples) a fettled revenue or income, in money or kind, equal to one 
fifth of the produce : and the Rajahs held alfo large domains of their own, 
which, with the cuftoms on trade, and mint duties, might have been fuffi- 
cient for the maintenance of their ordinary ftate ; more efpecially as, in addi- 
tion to thefe rights, they, under the head of Poorejhandrumj exaded from the 
Manillas (i. e. the defeendants of the Muflulmans*) a lhare ol the eftates of all 

D 2 deccafed 


• Of the term Mahapilla, or Mapilla, I have heard many derivations ; one of which was 
given me by a Cauzy of their own tribe, who fcrupled not (whether jocularly, or otherwile, 
I cannot determine) to combine it of the two Hindvee words Mah, mother, and Pdla, a 
puppy; intimating, that it was a term of reproach fixed on them by the Hindoos, who cer- 
tainly rate them below all their own creditable calls, and put them on a footing with the 
Ckriflians and J^ezus ; to the former of whom (if not to both) they apply the fame name : and 
thus the ChriRians of St, Thomas are diRinguilhed by the name of the Syrian MapiLlas : 
but 1 rather confide in the more rcafonable derivation I obtained thro’ Lieut. Mac Leak s 
refcarches, viz, that the term is indeed compounded of Maha^ or Mahai^ and Pilla^ though 
not in the aforefaid oftenfive fenfe, but as a denomination applied to the firft ftrangeis 

who fettled in Malabar, by reafon of their being fuppofed to come from Mocha, which in 

Malabai 
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deccafed perfons ; whilft, under the donation of Cheradayant, they derived 
a confiderabic cafual, though conftant, revenue from the fines levied on crimes 
and offences •, as well as from another article, called Chungaduntt or pro- 
te<5lion money, received from the fupport and countenance granted by one 
Rajah to the fubjedls of another ; and from the efeheats of the efiates of 
thofc of their Hindu fubjeds who died without heirs ; and from Talapanamt 
(which was a kind of poll-taxj) and from the prefents made by their fubjctfls 
on the two annual feftival days of Onam and Vishoo; and other certain an- 
nual offerings ; together with a few profeffional taxes paid by diftillers, weavers, 
and fifliermen, among the lower calls ; befides all which, they claimed, as 
royalties, all gold ore*, and all elephants, and the teeth of that animal; 
and all game, together with cardamum and Sagwan, or tcek trees, and bam- 
boos, and honey, and wax, and the hides of tigers, and the fins of all fharks 
caught, (forming' a confiderable article of trade,) and the wreck (as above 
fpecified) of all veffcls ftranded on their coafts. 

XXVIIJ. The Chiefs who (under the denomination of the Rajahs, with the 
exception of a few independent Nayr landholders) have thus, for fo long a 
fucceffion of centuries, governed Malabar, arc moflly of the Khetrie, or fe- 
cond tribe of Hindus ; but the Cherical and Samoory (who were the two prin- 
cipal families in point of extent of dominions) are of the Samunt or Erary, (i.e. 
cowherd caftj) as is alfo the Rajah of Travancore, who is a branch of the 
original Colaftrian or Cherical family : And the mode of fucceffion that has 
time out of mind been eftablifhed among thefc Princes (which I the rather add 
here, as Zeirreddien has not otherwife than by inference touched at all on this 

part 


Malabar is called Makai ; whilft Pitla is alfo another Malabar word for a child, or orphan ; 
and from thefe two words the Mapillas are faid to take their name of “ Children or Natives, 
(or perhaps Outcafts) of Mahai, or Mocha.” 

• Gold duft is found in a hill called Ndlampoor Mdla, in the talook of Ernaar or Ernaad, 
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part of the general fubjcd) is not, as in the reft of India, in &vour of their 
own fons and children, but (as noticed by Zeirreddibn in refpedl to the 
Nayrs) of their brethren in the female line, and of the fons of their fifters, who 
do not marry according to the ufually received fenfc of that term in other 
parts of the world, but form connections of a longer or Ihorter duration, ac- 
cording to the choice of the parties, for the moft part with Malabar Brahmens» 
(called Namboories*) and who differ effenrially from others of that caft 
throughout the reft of India,) by whom are thus propagated the heirs to all 
the Malabar principalities, without, however, the reputed fathers having, or 
pretending to, any paternal claim to the children of thefc tranfitory engage- 
ments, who, divided under each Rajahihip into diftinCl branches, called 
or Kolguniy or Kolluntt i. e. families or palaces, fucceed (as has been 
already intimated) to the chief Rajahftiip, or fupreme rule, by feniority; whilft 
the next fenior, or heir-apparent, is ftiled the firft ; and the others, or the 
heirs in expeClancy, are (as for inftance, in the Samoory's family) diftin- 
guiftied by the titles of the fccond, third, fourth, or fifth Rajahs; as far 
down as which they are called general Rajahs; and being deemed more efpe- 
cially to belong to the ftate, form a kind of permanent council to the Zamorin ; 
whilft all thofe males of the family who are more than five removes from the fenior, 

or 


• Namboory, or Kamboodirc, is faid by fomc (according to the explanation furuilhed to me 
by Lieutenant Mac Lean) to be a corruption of Nambic, applicable to thole mIioCc piivucge 
it is to attend to and perform tlic religious fervice in the temples; whilft others alTcrt 
that the name is derived from Nama, and Poogia, or Poogihanna, to invoke, pray, or per- 
form religious ceremonies. Nambadic, or Namhidie, a clafs of inferior Brahmem, faid to have 
become degraded from their anceftor, di Namboorie, having been employed by Suermanoo 
Pekmaloo, and the McUabarians, to cutoff by treachery (which he effected) Chora, a for- 
mer pmiirtal, or governor, whom Kissen Rao had lent back with an army to fupcrcede 
Shermanoo, as intimated in Scftion VII. And befides thelc, there are above a dozen more 
fubdivilions of the Brdhmcnical tribe. 
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or Zamorinlbip, continue to be diflinguiflied as firft, fecond, or third Rajah of 
fuch a Kolgum or palace, (meaning the houfe or branch of the family they 
•were born in,) and rife thus, as it were, in their own corps, till, by reaching 
•within four or five of the head, they become heirs general ; and as from this 
mode of fucceflion the chief Rajah is generally fuperannuated, either the heir- 
apparent, or one of the younger Rajahs, is often veiled, under the title of 
Regent, with the adivc part of the adminiftration. 

XXIX. In this manner did the Zamorins' family, in particular, and the other 
Rajahs of Malabar in general, continue to carry on their government till the 
year 1766, when Hyder Ali Khan made the defeent on, and conqueft of, 
their country of the manner and immediate confequences of which, as far as 
regards his own houle, the following defeription was given to me by the prefent 
Samoory or Zamorin. 

XXX. “ In the Malabar year 941, A. D. 1765-6, Hyder Ali Khan 
came with an army of fifty thoufand men into Mulyalum, or Mullewar, 
(both terms meaning the Malabar country,) and waged war with my maternal 

“ uncle ; and having defeated him, took poflelfion of his dominions. My un- 
“ cle fent a vakeel (or ambaflador) to Hyder Ali Khan, to requeft that 
** his country might be reftored to him, and agreed to pay any tribute which 
“ might be fettled. Hyder gave a very favourable reception to the ambafla- 
" dor, but informed him, that, as he could not place entire reliance on his 
word, he propofed himfelf to depute two perfons, by name Sree Newaus 
“ Rao and Mookut Rao, to the Rajah, to communicate his views; adding, 
“ that the Rajah might trull to his honour, and go to meet him, when he 
“ would fettle with him the terms that might be concerted between them. 
The vakeel came back with Hyder' s men to the late Rajah, and informed him 

« of 

• This is to be underllood with the exception of Paulghaut, which Hyder had poffcffed 
himfelf of four or five years before. 
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of what had paflcd ; whereupon the Rajah intimated his apprehenfions of 
Hyder, whom he {poke of as a man of a quarrelfome dilpofition, and who 
** had difgraced many perfons of high rank, and who would probably be 
" difpofed to inflidt fome mark of difgrace upon him alfoj wherefore he (the 
“ Rajah) declared, that he would place his reliance not fo much on Hyder, 
“ as upon the alTurances from his two agents, who, being both Brahmens^ 
« he would, on their fwearing by their Brdhmcnical threads^ by the falgram, 
“ (a {lone facred among the Hindus,) and by their fw'ords, that he fhould 
** return in fafety, confent to accompany them, to have an interview with 
“ Hyder j to all which they agreed ; and as Hyder's army was at Toorfliery, the 
Rajah, my uncle, went with Sree Newaus Rao and Mookiit Rao to meet 
•* Hyder, who advanced to Coorumnar,'vih.ttc the meeting took place. 

ad. “ During the interview, they converfed about the country: But Hyder 
«* foon broke off the conference, by demanding of the Rajah a crore of gold 
" mohurs; upon which the latter alTured him, if he were to fell the whole of 
*• the Calicut country, he could not get near that funj for it; but that he 
“ would deliver the whole of his treafurc, and other property, and pay him 
“ as much as was in his power: yet Hyder was not fatisfied with this offer, 
** but caufed the Rajah to be feized, and imprifoned; and fent him under a 
“ guard of five hundred horfe, and two thoufand infantry, to the fort of 
" Calicut; and the Rajah was confined in his own houfe without food, and 
“ was {tri(n;ly prohibited from performing the ceremonies of his religion; 
“ and as he thought that Hyder might inflid fome further difgrace upon 
“ him, cither by caufing him to be hanged, or blown from a gun, the Rajah 
" fet fire to the houfe with his own hand, and was confumed in it.” 

XXXI. This firft requifition of Malabar by the late Hyder Alt Khan was 
aot of any long duration; for the Zamorin, and other Rajahs, took ad- 
vantage 
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vantage of his entering into war with the Englijh Eaji India Company in 1768, 
reinftatc thcmfelves : and they maintained poffeflion till 1 774, when Hyder, de- 
fcending the Ghauts a fecond time with an army into the northern parts, and 
fending another, under Sree Newaus Rao through Paulghaut into the fouthern 
divifion, the Princefs of the Samoory's family again fled into Travancore: 
and Hyder's diredt and immediate government and adminiftration appear 
from that period to have permanently pervaded, and become, in fome degree, 
eftablifhed, throughout all the fouthern divifion of Malabar. 

XXXII. For fome northern chieftains do not appear to have, on Hyder's 
firft or fecond conqueft, forfaken their countries, but agreed to become his 
tributaries; whilft the fouthern diftridls became a prey to almofl: conftant 
diflenfions, arifing from the refinance and troubles which the Rajahs of the 
Samoory's family never difeontinued to excite againft the authority of Hyder's 
government, which was unable cither effedlually to quell thefe continued dif- 
turbanccs, or to punifli, or even to expel, the authors of them; fo that his 
officers were at length obliged to purchafe that quiet which they could not 
command, by ftipulating, in 1779, with one of the reprefentatives of the 
Samoory's houfe, to allow him to levy a moderate ratable cefs from the 
country for his own fupport; the effefts of w-hich conciliation could, how- 
ever, hardly have produced any beneficial effeds to the parties, or the in- 
habitants, before they were again embroiled by the confcquences of the 
attack on and fiegc of Tcllichcrry, in 1779-80, and of the general war 
that followed; during which (that is, after the raifing of the fiege in 
queftion) the Rajahs of the Samoory's houfe took all the part in their power 
in favour of the Britifli arms, and confidcrable fucceffes attended their joint 
efforts in the capture, in 1782, of Calicut, and other places: but, by the 
peace of 1784, the Malabar countries being again given up, the fouthern 
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as well as northern Rajahs were left at Tippoo’s mercy, which did not, 
however, prevent fomc of the Samoories from flill lurking in, and occafionally 
exciting alarm and difturbances, throughout the former part of thefe diftridfs j 
lb that the officers of Tippoo’s government were obliged, in a like man- 
ner as their predeceflbrs under that of his father, to induce this family to a 
peaceable condudt, by bellowing a penfion in Jagbire upon Ruvee Vurma, 
one of the molt aflive of its members ; which might, perhaps, have led to a 
clofer union between the exiled Zamorin and the Myfore government, had not 
the negociations to that end been interrupted in confequence of a refolution 
formed by Tippoo fin the combined view of indulging his zeal as a Mahom- 
medan, and of, at the fame time, rooting up, as he fondly might imagine, 
the caufes of that averfion which the Malabar Hindus had hitherto llicwn 
to his government) to attempt the forcible converfion of all his Hindu fubjedts 
in Malabar to the Mujfulman faith j for which purpofe, after ineffcdlually 
trying in perfon the elTedls of perfuafion, in a progrefs that he made into 
that country in April, 1788, he diredted his officers of Calicut, to begin by 
feizing on the Brahmens, and to render them examples to the other clalTes, 
by enforcing circumcifion on them, and compelling them to eat beef ; and 
accordingly many Brahmens were feized in or about the month of July, 1788, 
and were thus forcibly deprived of their calls ; whilll others fought for Ihclter 
with the Rajahs of the Samoory'& family, two or three of whom were then within 
the Calicut dillridls; and Tippoo’s having himfelf made fimilar conllrained 
converfions of a Rajah of the family of Perepnaad, (one of the fouthern 
"talooks,) and ofTiCHERA Teroopar, a principal iV^yr of Nclemboor, in the fame 
fouthern divifion of that country, together with fome other perfons, whom he 
had for various caufes carried up with him into Coimbitoor, thefe combined 
circumllances, and the return of the above named vidlims to his bigotry, fome 
Aiort time thereafter into Malabar ^ Ijpread conliderable alarm ; and the injured 
Yoi. V. E parties 
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parties, as well as the great body of Nayrs and Hindus, who juflly feared for 
what might happen to themfelves, rallied around, and looked principally up 
to, that Prince of the Sanioory’s family, called the younger Ruvee Vurma, 
(viho, with his elder brother, of the fame name, had fome years before forced 
I Ivder’s officers to purchafe their temporary and doubtful neutrality,) through 
vvhofe affiflance upwards of thirty thoufand BrHmens f including their wives and 
families) efcaped from July to November, 1788, from the Calicut diftridls into 
Travancore • befides which, refenting thefe oppreffions by Tippoo on thofe 
of his fcdl and religion, Ruvee Vurma proceeded to open hoftilities with 
the officers of Tip poo’s government, and proving vidorious, and being affifted 
by the Nelemloor and Perepnaad converts, as well as by the Nayrs in general, 
and even by fome of the Mapillas, a general infurredion took place throughout 
the fouthern diftrids, and the infurgents becoming maflers of the open 
country, invefted Calicut, fo that Tippoo found it neceflary to difpatch 
Monfietir Lallj 'with a ftrong force to its relief, on whofc arrival the Rajah 
retreated, and was afterwards attacked in different places, without, however, 
beings diiven quite out of the field; infomuch that Tippoo, fearing, perhaps, 
for the ftability of his dominion in Malabar, followed MonJ, Lally in perfbn, 
in January or February, 1789; at which period his defigns were generally 
reported to aim at the entire converfion, or extirpation, of the whole race of 
Rajahs, Nayrs, and other Hindus-, many of whom were accordingly feized 
on, and circumcifcd; whilft others efcaped; or, failing in the attempt, put 
themfelves to death, to avoid lofs of cafl: ; one affeding inftance of which is 
related of the Rajah of Cherical, who, finding that he was alfo to be circum- 
cifed, attempted to efcape; and being purfued by Tippoo’s troops, and feeing 
no likelihood of being able to maintain any long refiftance againft them, he, 
after providing for the fafety of his fiftcr and her fon, by fending them off to 
Travancore, preferred for himfclf a voluntary death to the ignominy that he 

knew 
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knew awaited his furvivance; and he accordingly died either by his own 
hand, or by that of a friendly Nayr, whom he is faid to have required to per- 
form this laft mournful office for him; whereupon Tippoo, difappointed of 
his prey, feized on the dead Rajah’s effects and country, which he continued 
to hold till finally deprived, by the Britijh arms, of that, and the greater part 
of his Malabar territories, by the fuccefsful war that terminated by the peace, 
and his confequent ceffion of that country, in the year 1792; fince which the 
Zamorin, and all the other Rajahs, have returned to their diftrids ; into w hich 
they have been rc-admitted, in full fubordination to the Company’s Govern- 
ment, which can, alone beneficially condudl the adminiftration of that coall 
in its prefer«t'^irt: 1 j 5 nftanc"ds, and adminifter equal and impartial jufticc to the • 
two great claffes of [Jindus and Mahommedanst of which the prefent focicty , , 
confifts; and who, ftill fmarting under the imprefiion of the injuries they 
reciprocally inflided and fuft'ered during the turbulent and calamitous period^ 
of the Myjore dominion, can hardly be deemed to be in ^ttmper to qualify 
either to ftand towards each other in the relation of fovcrcign and fubjed ; 
more cfpecially as the authority would have reverted, and the confcqu^tit re- 
taliation have no doubt been cxcrcifcd, (as was in fomc inftances at firfl: at- 
tempted,) by thofe who had been, during the laft twenty years, the inferior 
and differing party; for the Mapillas, or Mid'ornmedans^ finding thcmfelves, 
during the preceding difaftrous and unfettlcd adminiftration of the religion of 
their new Prince, had availed thcmfelves of that powerful circumftance in 
their favour, to moleft, defpoil, and (as far as in them lay) to ruin their 
former Hindu fuperiors ; fo that the bitternefs of the enmity between the two 
feds had rifen to the higheft pitch of rancour, and will no doubt require a 
courfe of years to fubfide, or to give place to a rc-eftablifliment of the ancient 
amity. 


XXXIII. 
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XXXIIL It has been already intimated, that the Manillas in the fouthern 
diftri<fls exceed in numbers the remaining race of Hindus ; and although many 
of them, who inhabit the towns on the coaft, are induftrious and quiet fub- 
jcdls, yet there is a large proportion, called the Jungle Mapillas^ who, oc- 
cupying the interior recefles near to the hills, have been fo long inured to 
predatory habits, that fome elapfe of time mult be required fully to reclaim 
them. 

XXXIV. I have thus fubmitted to the Society the beft account which, from 
the materials in my poflellion, I have been able to draw up of the Hiftory and 
Manners of the Inhabitants in the new acquifition of the Eaft India Company^ 
excepting as far as regards the Nejlorians, and other Cbrijlians, and the Jewsi 
the major part of both of whom living to the fouthward of what are properly 
the Britijh limits, I have not hitherto had any fufficient opportunity of acquiring 
minute or accurate information refpedling them. 
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AN 

ACCOUNT OF TWO FAKEERS, 

With their Portraits,. 

By Jonathan Duncan, Efquire. 

T BEG leave to lay before the Society the accompanying Pidhircs of two 
Fakeers, now living at Benares, which I had drawn there from the life. 
The firft is named Puraka Poori, or (as ufually pronounced in Hindvee) 
Praun Poory, a Smyajfy, diftinguilhed by the epithet Oordbhabu, from his 
arms and his hands being in a fixed pofition above his head ; and as he is a 
very intelligent man, and has been a great traveller, he oonlented, in the 
month of May, 1792, to gratify my curiofity, by allowing to be committed 
to writing, by a ferviUlt of mine, from his verbal delivery in the Hinduftan 
language, a relation of his oblcrvations in the various countries into which 
he has penetrated.; but as his account is too long for infertion in the JJiatick 
Rejearches, (Ihould it even be deemed to merit a place in fo refpedable a repo- 
litory,) I have here extradlcd the principal parts of it, as an accompaniment 
to the portrait ; having only farther to premife, that I have the utmoft reli- 
ance on our traveller’s not defigning to impofe in any part of his narrative t 

but 
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but allowance mufl: be made for defeds of memory, in a relation extend- 
ing through fo many years, and comprehending fuch a number of objeds. 


II. Praun Poory is a native of Canouge, of the Kbetry or Raujepoot 
tribe. At nine years of age he fecretly withdrew from his father’s houfe, and 
proceeded to the city of Bethour, on the banks of the Ganges, where he 
became a Fakeer, about the time (for he cannot otherwife fix the year) 
of Munsoor Ali Khan’s retreat from Dehli to Lucknow, and two or three 
years before the fack of Mat’hura by Ahmed Shah Abdalli j which two 
events arc in Scott’s “ Hiftory of the Dekkan," related under the years 
1 75 1-2 and vvithin which period he came to Allahabad to the great 

annual meeting of pilgrims, where hearing of the merits attached to what 
he deferibes as the eighteen different kinds of ’Tupijya, or modes of devotional 
difeipline, he made choice of that of Oordbhahu, above noticed ; the firft opera- 
tion of which he reprefents to be very painful, and to require preparation by a 
previous courfe of abftinence. 


III. He then fet out to vifit Ramifher, oppofitc to Ceylon, taking his route 
by Kalpi, Oujeine, Burahanpoor, Aurungabad, andElora; the furprifing ex- 
cavations at which place he notices : and croffing the Godavery at Toun- 
kcr, he pafTed by Poona, Settara, and various other intermediate towns, to 
Bcdnorc, of which a Ramy, or Princefs, was then the fovereign ; whence he 
went on to Scringapatam, then in pofTcflion of its Hindu Princes, whom 
he names Nund Rauje and Deo Rauje; leaving which, he defeended through 
the Tamcrchcry Pafs into Malabar, and arrived at Cochin ; whence he 
crolTcd the Peninfula through a defart tradt of country to Ramifher ; after 

vifiting 
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vifiting which, he returned up the Coromandel coaft to the temple of Jag- 
gernautb in Orifla, fpccifying ail the towns on this part of his route, which 
arc too well known to require to be here enumerated. 


From jaggernauth our traveller returned by nearly the fame route to Ra- 
milhcr, whence he pafTed over into Silan, or Ceylon, and proceeded to its 
capital, which fome, he obferves, call Khtmdi, (Candi,) and others Ncora 
but that Kiiundi Maha Rauje is the Prince’s defignation j and that further 
on he arrived at Catlgang, on a river called the Manic Gunga, where there is 
a temple of Cartica, or Carticeya, the fon of Maiiadeo, to which he paid 
his refpedls, and then went on to vilit the Sreepiid, or, “ The Divine Foot,” 
fituated upon a mountain of extraordinary height ; and on one part of which 
there is alfo (according to this Fakecr’s defeription) an extenfive miry cavity, 
called the Bhoput Tank, and which bears alfo the name of the Tank of Kavan, 
or Raban, (the b and being pronounced indifferently in various parts of 
India,} one of the former Kings of this Ifland, well known in the Hindu 
legends for his wars with Rama, and from whom this Tapu, or Ifland, may 
probably have received its ancient appellation of Taprohcnc, (i. e. the Ifle of 
Raban.) But, however this may be, our traveller flares, that, leaving this 
tank, he proceeded on to a ftation called Seeta Koond, (where Rama placed his 
wife Seeta, on the occafion of his war with her ravifher Ravan,) and 
then reached at length to the Sreepud, on a mofl: extenfive table or flat, 
where there is (he obferves) a bungalow built over the print of the divine foot; 
after worfliipping which, he returned by the fame route. 


V. From Ceylon this SunyaJJy pafTed over among the Malays, whom he 
deferibes as being Mujfulmans but there was one capital Hindu mei chant, 
A a native 
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a native of Ceylon, fettled there, at whofe houfe he lodged for two months, 
and who then procured him a pafTage to Cochin, on the coaft of Malabar, up 
which he proceeded by land ; particularizing, with a wonderful tenacity of 
memory, the feveral towns and places through which he palTed, with their in- 
termediate diftances : but as thefe are already well enough deferibed in our 
own books of geography, his account of them need not be here inferted. 


VI. In this dirciflion he proceeded along the coaft to Bombay, and pafled 
on to Dwarac Tatta Hingulaj, or Henglaz, and through Multan, beyond 
the Attock, whence he changed his route to the eaftward, and arrived at Hur- 
dewar, where the Ganges enters the plains of Hinduftan ; and from that place 
of Hindu devotion he again departed in a wefterly diredlion, through the 
upper parts of the Punjaub to Cabul, and thence to Bamian, where he mentions 
with admiration the number of ftatues that ftill cxift, though the place itfelf 
has been long deferted by its inhabitants. 


VII. In the courfc of his rambles in this quarter of the country, he fell in 
with the army of Ahmed Shah Abdalli, in the clofe vicinity of Ghizni ; 
and that King, having an ulcer in his nofe, confultcd our Fakeer, to 
know if, being an Indian, he could preferibe a remedy for it : on which 
occafion the latter acknow ledged that, having no knowledge of furgery or 
medicine, he had recourfe to his wits, by inftnuating to the Prince, that there 
moft probably did fubfift a connexion between the ulcer and his fovercignty, 
fo that it might not be advifable to feek to get rid of the one, left it fliould 
rilk the lofs of the other j a fuggeftion that met (he adds) with the approbation 
of the Prince and his Minifters. 


VIII. Praun 
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VIII. Praun Poory afterwards travelled through Khorajariy by the way 
of Herat and Mufli-hed, to Aftrabad, on the borders of the Calpian Sea, and 
to the Mahaor Buree (i. e. larger) Jowalla Mookhi, or Juala Muchi, terms 
that mean a “ Flaming Mouth,” as being a fpot in the neighbourhood of 
Bakee, on the weft fide of the fea in queftion, whence fire ifliies 5 a circum- 
ftance that has rendered it of great veneration with the Hindus j and Praun 
Poory adds, that locally it is called Daghejian, a word which I underftand 
to mean in Sanferity “ The Region of Heat;” though the caufe is candidly 
aferibed by our traveller to the natural circumftance of the ground being im- 
pregnated with naphtha throughout all that neighbourhood. 

IX. After fojourning eleven months at this Jowalla Mookhi, he embarked 
on the Cafpian, and obtained a paffage to Aflrachan; where he mentions to 
have been courtcoufly received by the body of Hindus redding in that place. 

X. Praun Poory next proceeds to notice, that a river (meaning, no 
doubt, the Volga) flows under Aftrachan, and is, he fays, frozen over, fo as 
to admit of palTengers travelling on it during four months in the year ; and 
thence, he mentions, in eighteen days journey, he proceeded to Mofeow, 
the ancient capital of Ruflia, (the Sovereign of which was, he obferves, a 
Brfh, or Lady,) and that he halted there during five days in the Armenian 
Sfrajy ; and he takes notice that there is an immenfe bell in this city, under 
which a hundred perfons may find room to ftand ; adding, that he has heard, 
in a month’s journeying beyond Mofeow, a traveller may reach Peterfburgh, 
and thence get to Great Britain. 

XI. But Praun Poory proceeds no farther than Mofeow, from which 
place he returned by AftrJichan, and pafled through Perfia, by the route of 

VoL. V. F Shamaki, 
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Shatnaki, Shcrwaun, Tubrez, Hamadan, and Ifpahan ; in which capital he fo- 
journed during forty days, and then paflcd on to Shirauz; where he arrived 
during the government of Kerim Shah, whom he deferibes as being then 
about forty years of age, as far as he could judge from an audience he had of 
him ; and there were, he adds, two Englifli gentlemen (one of whom he calls 
Mr. Lister J at this King’s court at the period of his vifiting it. 

XII. Embarking at Aboofheher, on the fouthern coafl: of Perfia, he 
reached the Ifle of Kharek, then governed by a chief called Meer Manna, 
who had, he obferves, taken it from the Dutch, and whom he reprefents as 
a chieftain living by carrying on a w arfarc againfl: all his neighbours; and 
he mentions fcvcral Hindus as being fettled here. He next arrived at the iflands 
called Bahrein, on the coafls of which pearls arc, he fays, found ; whence rc- 
embarking for Bujforab, the vcfTel he was in was met and examined, and 
again relcafcd, by the Bombay and Tartar grabs, then carrying on hoflilitics 
(as he underftood) againfl Solyman, the Mahommedan chief of the Bahrein 
Iflcs. After this occurrence our traveller arrived at Bujforah, a well known 
town and fea-port, in which he found a number of Hindu houfes of trade, as 
well as two idols or figures of Vishnu, known under his appellations of Go- 
viNDA Raya and Calyana Raya; or, according to the vulgar enunciation, 
and Praun Poory’s pronunciation of their names, Kulyan Row and Go- 
bind Row. 


XIII. After an inclfeftual attempt to penetrate up the Tigris to Baghdad, 
he returned to Bufibrah, whence defeending the Perfian Gulph, he arrived at 
Mufeat, where he met alfo a number of Hindus ; and from that place he reached 
Surat. From hence he again proceeded by fea to Mokha, where alfo he found a 

number 
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number of Hindus ; and he thence returned into India, landing on its well 
coaft, in the port of Sanyanpoor, fituated, I fuppofe, towards or in the 
Cutch or Sinde countries. 

XIV. From this port he journc3'cd to Balkh (where he alfu mentions 
Hindus being fettled) and to Bokhara, at which he notices having vic\\ed the 
famous Derjah of Kiiaja Cfiestee, and the lofticfl. minar or fpirc he has 
ever feen. From this place, after twelve days journey, he arrived at Sa- 
markand, which he deferibes as a large city, having a broad river fiowir.g 
under it: and thence our traveller arrived, after a ten days journey, at 
Budukhlhan, in the hills around which rubies are, he fa\s, found; whence he 
travelled into Calhmir ; and from that palling o\er the hills towards Hin- 
duftan, he came to the Giingowir!, or “ Defeent of the Ganges," where there 
is, he obferves, a llatuc of Baohir A rn.\ ; at which place the river may, he 
fays, be leaped over: and he further notices, that thirty cofs to the fouthward 
of Gungowtri there is a fountain, or fpring, called the Ja-innoioiri or 
nowlri, which he deferibes as the fourccol'thc Jumna or Yamuna River. 

XV. Our traveller, leaving this part of the country, came in a fouth-eall 
direftion into Oude, and went thence into Nepaul, the fcvcral towns in which 
he deferibes, inclufivc of its capital, Catmandec, where flow, he obferves, the 
four rivers of Naugmutty, Biflicnmutty, Roodrmutty, and Munmutty ; and at 
feven days journey beyond which, he notices a flalion called Gojfayn-tbaun, 
where Mahadeo took poifon and flept, as related in the Hindu books ; from 
which place (deferibed by him as a fnowy trad) he returned to Catmandec, 
and went thence in another direftion into Thibet, crolfing in his way to it 
the Cofa river by abridge compofed of iron chains; and obferving that at 
Lcftcc, the third day’s journey beyond the Cofa, is the boundary of Nepaul 

P' 2 and 
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and Thibet, where guards are ftationed on both lides ; whence, in another 
day’s travelling, Praun Poory arrived at Khaflfa, a town within Bhole or 
'Thibet-, (for by the former name the natives often underftand what we 
mean by the latter;) hence he proceeded to Chehang, and from that to 
Koortee, where pafles are given ; and then crofled over the hills (called in 
that country Lungoor) into the plain of Tingri, beyond which one day’s jour- 
ney is Gunguir; and at the end of the next Jangee, (from Jangu,) which 
means, he fays, a bridge over a river there : after which our traveller pro- 
ceeds to notice the other diftances and llations of each munzel, or day’s 
journey, (with other particulars, the infertion of all which would render this 
addrefs too prolix,) till he reached Lahafla, and the mountain of Patala, 
the feat of the Deem Lama, whence he proceeded to Degurcha, which he 
mentions as that of the Taishoo Lama ; and then, in a journey of up- 
wards of eighty days, reached to the lake of Maun Surwur, (called in the 
Hindu books Manajarbvara-,) and his defeription of it I lhall here infert 
in a literal tranflation of his own words. 

XVI. " Its circumference (i. c. of the lake of Maun Surwur) is of 
** fix days journey, and around it are twenty or five-and-twenty Goumaris, or 
“ religious ftations or temples, and the habitations of the people called 
“ Dowki, whofe drefs is like that of the Thibetians. The Maun Surwur 
is one lake ; but in the middle of it there arifes, as it were, a partition 
" wall ; and the northern part is called Maun Surwur, and the fouthern 
“ Lunkadh, or Lunkdeh. From the Maun Surwur part ilTues one river, and 
“ from the Lunkadh part two rivers ; The firft is called Brahma, where 
“ PuRESRAM making Tupijya, the Brahmaputra iflued out, and took its courfc 
to the eaftward ; and of the two ftreams that ilTue from the Lunkadh, one 
“ is called the Surju, being the fame which flows by Ayoddya, or Oude ; and 
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" the other is called Sutroodra, (or, in the Purdnasy Shutudruy and vulgarly 
“ the Sutluje,) which flows into the Pmjaub country ; and two days journey 
weft from the Maun Surwur is the large town of Tcree Ladac, the for- 
“ mer Rajahs of which were Hindus, but have now become Mahomme- 
“ dans. The inhabitants there are like unto the Thibeiians. Proceeding 
from Ladac, feven days journey to the fouthward, there is a mountain called 
Cailaja Cungri, ( Cungur meaning a peak,) which is exceedingly lofty ; 
« and on its fummit there is a Bhotajputr or Bhoerjputr tree, from the root 
of W'hich fprouts or guftics a fmall ftream, which the people fay is the 
“ Jource of the Ganges, and that it comes from Vaiconl'ha, or heaven, as is alfo 
related in the Purdnas ; although this fourcc appears to the fight to flow 
“ from the fpot where grows this Bhowjputr tree, which is at an afeent of 
*' fome miles ; and yet above this there is a ftill loftier fummit, whither no 
*' one goes : but I have heard that on that uppermoft pinnacle there is a 
“ fountain or cavity, to which a Jagui fomchow penetrated ; who, having 
“ immerfed his little finger in it, it became petrified. At four days journey 
from Cailafa Cungri is a mountain called Brdhmadand'^, or Bra'hma’s 
which is the Jource of the Alikmindra Ganga ; and five or fix 
** days journey to the fouth of that are fituated on the mountains the tem- 
" pies dedicated to Cedara, or Kedarnauth and Budranauth; and from 
“ thefe hills flow the ftreams called the Kedar Ganga and Sbeo Ganga ; the 
“ confluxes of which, as well as of the Althiundra, with the main ftream of 
** the Ganges, take place near Kernpraug and Dcopraug, in the vicinity of 
“ Serinagur j whence they flow on in a united ftream, which ilTues into the 
” plains of Hinduftan at the Hurdewar.” 

XVII. Praun Poory went back from this part of the country into Nc- 
paul and Thibet, from the capital of which he was charged by the admi- 
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niftration there with difpatchcs to the Governor General, Mr. Hastings, 
which he mentions to have delivered in the prefence of Mr. Barwell, and of 
the late MelTrs. Bogle and Elliott i after which our traveller was fent to 
Benares with introdudlory letters to Rajah Cheyt Sing and to Mr. Gra- 
ham, who was at that time the refident ; and fome years afterwards Mr. 
Hastings beftowed on him in jaghirc, the village of JJapeo)-, which he con- 
tinues to hold as a free tenure; though he is ftill fo fond of travelling, that he 
annually makes Ihort excurfions into different parts of India, and occafionally as 
far as NepauL 


XVIII. The name of the other Hindu Fakcer, or Brahnu'chary, (whofe 
picture reclining, in bis ordinary pofition, on his bed of iron fpikes, accom- 
panies this,) is Perkasanund; and he affumes the title or epithet of Purrlm 
SoATUNTRE, which implics /clf-pofcffion or independence \ and as his own rela- 
tion of his mode of life is not very long, I deliver an Englifli tranflation of 
it, as received from him in Aiiguff, 1792; only obferving that the Jowalla 
Mookhi, which he mentions to have vifited, is not the one on the Cafpian, but 
another ; for there arc at the leaf! three famous places known to the Hindus 
under this general denomination ; one near to Naugercotc, another (whither 
Pr AON PooRY went) in the vicinity of Bakcc, and the third (as I have been 
informed by Lieut. Wilford) at Corcoor, to the eaftward of the ‘Tigris; but 
whether it be the firft or laft of thefe ^joivalla Mookhis that Perkasanund 
vifited, his narrative is not fuflieicntly clear to enable me to diflinguifli ; neither 
arc his general knowledge and intelligence at all equal to Praun Poory’s, 
w hich may account for his obfervation as to the difficulty of reaching the Maun 
Surwur lake, whither not only Praun Pooky, but other Fakeers, that I have 
feen at Benares, profefs to have nevcrthelefs penetrated ; fo that my prefent 
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notice of Perkasamund to the Society, is principally on account of the Arrange 
penance he has thought fit to devote himfclf to, in fixing himfcif on his 
Jer-Jeja, or bed of fpikes, where he conftantly day and night remains ; and, 
to add to what he confiders as the merit of this ftate of mortification, 
in the hot weather he has often burning around him logs of wood; and 
in the cold fcafon, water falling on his head from a perforated pot, 
placed in a frame at fome height above him ; and yet he feems contented, 
and to enjoy good health and fpirits. Neither do the fpikes appear to be 
in any material degree diltrcfling to him, altliough he ufes not the defence 
of even ordinary cloathing to cover his body as a protcvflion againfl 
them : but as the drawing exhibits an exac't likenefs as well of his pcrfoii 
as of this bed of feeming torture, I fliall not here trouble ilie Society 
with any further defeription of either, and conclude by mentioning, that 
he is now living at Benares, on a fmall provifion that he enjoys from go- 
vernment. 


P. S. Had my official occupations, whilfi: at Benares, admitted of my 
paying due attention to Pkaun Poor\’s narrative of his travels, the geo- 
graphical information they contain, or rather point to, as to the fourcc of the 
Ganges, Jumna, and other principal rivers, might have probably admitted 
of a fuller illullration, and greater degree of accuracy, from a farther exami- 
nation of that Smyajj'y, aided by the important aliiflance whicii I might in 
that cafe have obtained on this part of the fubjecT; from Lieutenant 
WiLFORD, who has, through his own unwearied exertions, and chiefly at 
his own expcncc, collciflcd a variety of valuable materials relative to' the geo- 
graphy of the north of India ; at the fame time that, by a y.calous application 
to the ftudy of Hindu literature, joined to an intimate acquintance w ith 

whatever 
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whatever the Greeks and Romans have left us, on their tnythology, or 
concerning the general events of former ages, as far as their knowledge of 
the world extended, this gentleman is likely to throw much light on the 
earlier periods of the hiflory of mankind. 
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Tranjlation of the Relation delivered by Purrum Soatuntre 
P uRKASANUND Brehmchary of his Travels and Life ; delivered, 
on the xjfh of Augujl^ 1792. 

T AM a Brahmen of the Tujerveda fetfl, and of the line of Brajher. My 
anceftors are from the Punjaub. They had a long time ago come to vific 
at Jaggernauth, and had reached and were abiding at Gopegawn, where I was 
born. When I was only ten years of age, I ufed to give myfclf up to medi- 
tation and mortification, lying upon thorns and pebbles ; a mode of life I had 
continued for ten years, when it was interrupted by my relations, who wanted 
me to think of marriage; whereupon, having attained to twenty years of age, 
1 left my home, determined to devote myfelf to travelling. Firfi, after coming 
out of my houfe, I went towards Ootrakhund, by way of Nepaul and Bhole. 
I went into the country of the Great and Little Lama, where the Teeshoo Lama 
lives. In this tradl is the Maun Talaee, (i. e. tank or lake,) as far as which is 
inhabited, but not beyond it ; and the lake called Maun Surwur is feventeen 

t’' 

wunzels, or days’ journey, farther on, in a jungly country, which prevents ac- 
cefs to it. There are in this quarter the places known under the denomina- 
tions of Muni, Mahejho, Mahadeo, and of Teloke, ’Naulhjee, and the Debbecs, 
or cooking places, of Nownauth ; and of the eighty-four Sidbs, or religious per- 
fons, thus diftinguifhed ; all fituated on this fide of the Maun Surwur. Into 
thefe Debbees, if one throw in cither two loaves, or as many as arc wanted ; 
one in the name of the Sidh, and another in one’s own name ; that in the name 
of the Sidh remains at the bottom, and that in one’s own name rifes up baked. 
Thefe places I vifited. At the Maun Talaee the- boundaries of four countries 
meet, viz. that of China, of the Lama'% country, of the Befeher country, 
and that of the Cooloo country. 

VoL. V. G Proceeding 
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Proceeding thus in religious progrels from hill to hill, I pafied through the 
Shaum country, and defeending the hills, arrived in Caflimir, where 1 halted 
for devotional purpofes, as well as to profecutc my ftudies. From Calhmir 
I went through Thibet to the Great Jowallah, which is fituated in a country 
where fire rifes out of the ground for the fpace of twelve cofs. In this Jowallah 
whoever wants to drefs vii!l:uals, or boil water, they have only to dig a little 
fiflurc into the furface of the ground, and place the article thereon, which will 
ferve without wood. On this fide of Peilbore, where the Sendhe fait is pro- 
duced, there is a village called Dudun Khan's Tend, adjoining to the fait 
pits. The Rajah of that country was called Rajah Biienda Singh. 1 had 
here fliut myfelfup in a Gowphay or cell, where I vowed to remain doing 
jicnance for a period of twelve years. Vermin or worms gnawed my fiefh, of 
which the marks flill remain j and when one year had clapfed, then the Rajah 
opened the door of the cell, whereupon I faid to him, " either take my 
“ cuiTc, or make me a fer-jeja, or bed of fpikes and then that Rajah made for 

me the Jer-Jeja J now occupy. During the four months of the winter I made 
jel-feja upon this feat. Jel-Jeja is, that night and day water is let fall upon my 
head. From thence, by the Sindh country I went to Hingoolauje, (a mountain 
dedicated to Delee.) All the country to the wefi: and fouth I travelled over 
upon this jer-feja, coming at length to Preyago, or Allahabad ; and palling 
by Caflii, or Benares, I went to the temple of jaggernauth ; and vifiting 
Balajec, proceeded on toRamiflicr; and, after vifiting that place, Ijournied 
on to Surat. In Surat I embarked in a veflel, and went by fea to Mufeat in 
twelve days ; and thence returning, came to Surat again. Mr. Boddam was 
then at Surat; and he afterwards went to Bombay. I flayed two years 
at Surat. Mr. Boddam granted me fomething to fubfift on with my fol- 
lowers, and built ahoufe for mc; and llill my Cheilas, or difciples, are there. It 
is thirty-five years fmee I made Tupifya upon this Jer-Jeja. I have been in 
feveral countries. How much lhall I caufe to be written ? I have been at every 
4 place 
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place of religious refort, and have no longer any inclination to roam ; but be- 
ing defirous of fettling in Benares, I have come hither. Three Tugs have 
pafled, and we arc now in the fourth j and in all thefe four ages there have been 
religious devotees, and their difciples ; and they are firft to make application 
to the Rajah, or to whoever is the ruler of the place ; for even Rajahs main- 
tain and ferve us ; and it is befitting that I obtain a fmall place, where I may 
apply to my religious duties, and that fomething may be allowed for my ne- 
ceflary cxpences, that I may blefs you. 


QUESTION. 

In all the eighteen Tupifyas, or modes of penetential devotion, that are made 
mention of in the Shajler, the one you have chofen is not fpecified ; where- 
fore it is inferable, that you muft have committed fome great oflcnce, in ex- 
piation of which you have betaken yoiirfclf to the prefent very rude mode of 
difeipline. Declare, therefore, what crime you have pcrpctiatcd. 


ANSWER. 

In the Suthya Tug^ or firft age, there was a Rikh, or holy-man, called Ag- 
NiBURNA, who performed this Jer-Jeja d\fc\p\mci as in the Treta, or fccond 
age, did Ravono, for ten thoufand years ; and in the Dwapar, or third age, 
Bhi KMA PifAMAHA, did the fame ; and in the Cale 2'ug, or prefent age, I have 
followed their example, during a period of thirty-five years ; but not to expiate 
any crime or offence by me committed} in which rcfpc(ft if I be guilty, may 
Vksiiweisiiura ftrike me a leper herein Benares. 

G 2 
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QUESTION. 

When you went to Ramilher, at what diftance was Lunka ? 


ANSWER. 

We go to Ramifhcr toworfliip; and vit t\\e Setbund, or bridge, there, there 
is a ling of fand, which I paid my refpedls to : but beyond that nobody from 
Hinduflan has gone to Lunka. In the fca, your fliips are always failing 
about ; but the current is fuch, that they cannot get thither ; fo, how can 
we go there? But from Singuldeep, or Ceylon, m'c can fee the glitterings of 
Lunka. There I did not go ; but my Chcilas have been there, who faid that 
in Singuldeep is the feat of Rawon ; and Hunooman’s twelve Chokies, or watch 
Rations. 


QUESTION. 

Have you feen Ram’s Bridge ? If you have fecn it, deferibe its length and 
breadth, and whether it be ftill found or broken. 


ANSWER. 

Ram's Bridge, which is called Setbund, is afeertained by the Vedas to be 
ten jojim broad, and one hundred long; but in three places it is broken. 
The people call it a bridge j or otherwife it appears to have wood growing on it, 
and to be inhabited. 
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ENUMERATION OF INDIAN CLASSES. 

By H. T. COLEBROOKE, Efq. 


^"T^HE permanent reparation of ClaflTcs, with hereditary profelllons afligned 
to each, is among the moft remarkable inllitutions of Indian and, 
though now lefs rigidly maintained than heretofore, muft ftill engage attention. 
On the fubjeSl of the mixed ClalTcs, authorities, in fomc inftances, dif- 

agree : ClalTcs mentioned by one, arc omitted by another; and texts differ on 
the profelfions afligned to fomc tribes. A comparifon of feveral authorities, 
with a few obfervations on the fubdivifions of Clafles, may tend to eluci- 
date this fubjedt, in which there is fome intricacy. 

One of the authorities I fliall ufe, is the Jutimtilciy or Garland of Clafles ; 
an exiradl from the Rudraydmala T^antray which, in fome inflanccs, cor- 
refponds better with ufage and received opinions than the ordinances of 
Menu, and the great D'herma-purdna.* On more important points its 
authority could not be compared with the D' herma-jdjtra ; but, on the fub- 
jedl of Clafles, it may be admitted; for the Tantras form a branch of 

literature 


* The texts are cited in the Vivdddrnave Jelu, from the Vrihad D’herma-purdna. This name 
1 therefore retain ; although I cannot learn that fuch a purdna exifts ; or to what treaUfe the 
quotation refers under that name. 
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literature highly eflcemed, though at prefcnt much neglci^led. Their fabulous 
origin derives them from revelations of Siva to Pa'rvati, confirmed by Vishnu, 
and therefore called Jgama, from the initials of three words in a verfe of 
the ‘todala ‘Tantra. 

" Coming from the mouth of Siva, heard by the mountain-born goddefs, 
" admitted by the fon ofVAsuoE'vA, it is thence called Jgama." 

Thirty- fix are mentioned for the number of mixed clafles ; but, according 
to fome opinions, that number includes the fourth original tribe, or all the 
original tribes, according to other authorities: yet the text quoted from the 
great D'herma-purdna, in the digefl: of which a verfion was tranflated by Mr. 
Halhed, name thirty-nine mixed clafles ; and the Jdiimdla gives diftindt names 
for a greater number. 

On the four original tribes it may fufficc, in this place, to quote the Jatimdla, 
where the diflineflion of Brdhmanas, according to the ten countries to which 
their anceflors belonged, is noticed ; that diftindtion is ftill maintained. 

“ In the firft creation, by Bra'iima, Brahmanas proceeded, w'ith the 
" Veda, from the mouth of Bra'hma, From his arms CJbatriyas fprung ; 

fo from his thigh, Vaijyas ; from his foot Sudras were produced : all with 
“ their females. 

“ The Lord of creation viewing them, faid, “ What fliall be your occu- 
" pations ?” They replied, " We arc not our own mafters. Oh, God ! Com- 
“ mand us what to undertake. 


(( 


Viewing 
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« Viewing and comparing their labours, he made the firfl tribe fuperior 
over the reft. As the firft had great inclination for the divine fcicnccs, 
“ [Brdhtneveda,) therefore he was Brdhmana. The protetftor from ill (CJhate ) 
was Cjhatriya-, him whofe profeflion [Vefa) confifts in commerce, which 
** promotes fuccefs in war, for the protcdlion of himfelf and of mankind j and 
“ in hufbandry, and attendance on cattle, called Vaijya. The other (hould 
“ voluntarily ferve the three tribes, and therefore he became a Sudra : ‘he 
“ fhould humble himfelf at their feet.’* 

And in another place : 

“ A chief of the twice-born tribe was brought by Vishnu’s eagle from 
“ Sdea dwipa : thus have Sdea divipa Brubmanas become known in 'Jambu 
“ divipa. 

" In Jambu dwipa Brdhmanas arc reckoned tenfold ; Surejwata^ Cany- 
“ acubja, Gatida, Maithila, Uicala, Drtivlda, Marahajhtra, Idilangay Gnjjava, 
“ and Cdjniira, refiding in the fcvcral countries //’ry iire (i.) 

“ Their fons and grand-fons are confidered as Cdnyacuhja priefts, and 
fo forth. Their poflerity, defeending from Menu, alfo inhabit the fouthern 
“ regions ; others refide in yinga Banga and Calinga ; fomc in Camrupa and 

‘‘ Odt'd’ 


(i.) Tlicfe fevcral countries arc Sanjzoata, probably llie region watered by the river 
Serfutty.^ as it is marked in maps; unlcls it be a part of Bcngat^ nained fiom the hunch of the 
BhagiratJi}^ which is diflmguiflied by this appellation, CduyM or Caiioj \ (,dura^ probably 
the wclLern Gar, and not the Gaurof Bengali Mit'kda, or Tind/iufii, conupted into Tirluif ; 
Utcala, faid to be fituatcd near the celebrated temple of Jdgannat ha ; Dravida, pronounced 
Dravira ; poflibly the country deferibed by that name, as a maritime region louth of Carmiici, 
Bef, vol. ii. p. 117*) MarahaJIUui, or MurhaUu s Tdingo, or Tclinguna j or 

Guzrais Cajmira, ox Cdjfmir, 
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" Odra. Others z.rc \n\\sbiX3Lnx.& oi Sumbbade/a : and twice-born men, brought 
“ by former I’rinccs, have been eftabliftied in Bdda Magadba, Varendra, Chola, 
** Swernagrama, China Cula, Saca^ vrA. Berbera." (i-) 

I fliall proceed, without further preface, to enumerate the principal mixed 
claifes, which have Iprung from intermarriages of the original tribes. 

a 

I. Murd'hahhiJhiBa^ from a Brdhmana by a girl of the CJhatriya clafs: his 
duty is the teaching of military cxercifes. The fame origin is aferibed in 
the great D'herma^purdna to the Cumhhaedray (a,) or potter, and ^antravdyay 
(3,) or weaver: but the ^antravdyay according to the Jdtimdld^ fprung 
from two mixed clafles, begotten by a man of the Manibandha on a woman 
of the Manicdra tribe. 


2. Amlajlofha^ or Vaidya, (4,) Vvhofe profeflion is the fcicnce of medicine, 
w^as born of a Vaijya woman, by a man of the faccrdotal clafs. The fame 
origin is given by the T)' herma-purdna to the Canjaedray (5,) or brazier, and to 
the Sanc'hacaray (6,) or worker in fliells. Thcfc again are ftated, in the 
Tantray as fpringing from the intermarriages of mixed claifes ; the Can- 
jaedra from the T'dmracuta and the Sanc'hacdra ; alfo named Sanchaddrecay from 
the Rdjaputra and Gdndhica : for Rdjapu/ras not only denote CJhatriyas as fons 

of 

(1.) Anga includes Bkagalpur, Bcnga^ or Bengal Proper, is a part only of the Suba. 
Varendra, or tra£l of inundation north of the Ganges, is a part of the prefent Zila of Rajefhdhi. 
Calinga is watered by the Goddvcri, [Afi. Ref, vol. iii. p. ^8.) Camrupal, an ancient empire, is 
become a province of AJdm, Odra 1 underhand to be Orifa Proper. Rada (if that be the 
true reading) is well known as the country weft of the Bhagirat'^ha. Mdgadha, or Magadha, 
is Bakar Proper; Chola is part of Birbhum, Another legion of this name is mentioned in the 
Ahatick Refcarches, vol. iii. p. 48. Swernagrdma, vulgarly Sunargau, is fituatcd caft of Dacca, 
China is a portion of the prefent Chinefe empire. On the reft 1 can offer no conjefture. Saca 
dudi Berbtra, heic mentioned, muft differ from the Dwipa, and the region fituatcd between 
t\\Q. Cnjha Samha Dwypas. (2.) Vulgarly, Cutndr, (3,) Vulgarly, Tanti. (4,) Vulgarly, 
Baidya. (5,) Vulgarly, Cdjerd, (6,) Vulgarly, Sac'hera, 
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of kings, but is alfo the name of a mixed clafs, and of a tribe of fabulous 
origin. 

Rudra-Tamala Mantra : The origin of Rdjaputras is from the Vaijya on 

“ the daughter of an Amba/ht'ba. Again, thoufands of others fprung from the 
" foreheads of cows kept to fupply oblations.” 

3. Nijhddat or Pdrafava, whofe profeflion is catching fifli, was born of a 
Siidra woman by a man of a faccrdotal clafs. The name is given to the iflue 
of a legal marriage between a Brdhmana and a woman of the Sudra clafs. It 
Ihould fcem that the illue of other legal marriages in different claffes were 
defcribed by the names of mixed claffes fpringing from intcrcourfe between 
the feveral tribes. This, however, is liable to fomc queftion ; and fince fuch 
marriages arc confidercd as illegal in the prefent age, it is not material to pur- 
fuc the inquiry. 

According to the D'herma-purdna, from the fame orlgi” as the Nipiida 
fprings the Varafivt, or aftrologcr. In the Tantra, that origin is given to the 
Brdhme-fudra, whofe profeflion is to make chairs or ftools ufed on fomc re- 
ligious occafions. Under the name of Varafivt ( i ) is defcribed a clafs fpring- 
ing from the Cdpa and Tantravaya, and employed in cultivating beetle. The 
profeflion of aftrology, or, at leaft, that of making almanacks, is afligned, in 
the Tantra, to degraded Brdhmanas. 

“ Brdhmanas, falling from their tribe, become kinfmen of the nvice-born 
“ clafs : to them is afligned the profeflion of afeertuining the lunar and folai 
** ‘days,” 

VoL. V. H 4- Mdbtfya 


(j) Vulgarly, Baro-iya, 
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4 . Mahijhya is the fon of a CJhatriya by a woman of the Vai/ya tribe. His 
profeffion is mufic, aflronomy, and attendance on cattle. 

5. Ugra was born of a Sudra woman by a man of the military clafs. His 
profeffion, according to Menu, is killing or confining fuch animals as live in 
holes : but, according to the Tantra, he is an encomiaft or bard. The fame 
origin is attributed to the Ndpiia (1) or barber; and to the Maudaca, or con- 
fedlioncr. In the Tantra^ the Nnpita is faid to be born of a Cuverina woman 
by a man of the Pattiedra clafs. 

6. Car ana (2) from a Vaijya, by a woman of the Siidra clafs, is an attendant 
on princes, or fccretary. The appellation of Cdyajl'ha (3) is in general con- 
fidcrcd as fynonimous with Caranai and accordingly the Carana tribe com- 
monly alTumcs the name of Cdyajl'ha : but the Cdyajl'has of Bengal have 
pretenfions to be confidered as true Sudras^ which the Jdlimdldic&m% to authorize j 
for the origin of the Cdyajl'ha is there mentioned, before the fubjeeft of mixed 
tribes is introduced, immediately after deferibing the Gdpa as a true Sudra. 

One, named was noticed for his domeftic affiduity, (4;) there- 

fore the rank of Cdyajl'ha was by Brdhmanas affigned to him. From him fprung 
three fons, Cbitrdngada, Cbitrajena, and Cbitrdgupta : they were employed in 
attendance on princes. 

The D’herma-purdna affigns the fame origin to the ’Pambult, or beetle-feller, 
and to the 7 * anlica, or areca-feller, as to the Carana. 


The 


l>) Vulgarly, Naya, or Nai. (2) Vulgarly, Caran. (3) Vulgarly, Cait. (4) Literally, 
Staying at home, (Caey fanjlhilah,) whence the ctimology of Cdyajl'ha, 
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The fix above enumerated are begotten in the dire(fl order of the claffes. 
Six are begotten in the inverfe order. 

7. Suta, begotten by a CJhatriyay on a woman of the pricftly clafs. His 
occupation is managing horfes, and driving cars. The fame origin is given, in 
the Puranay to the Malacara ( i ) or florift ; but he fprung from the Carmaedra 
and Tailica clafles, if the authority of the Mantra prevails. 

8. Mdgadba, born of a Cjhatriya girl, by a man of the commercial clafs, 
has, according to the Sdjiray the profeflion of travelling with merchandize; 
but, according to the Purdna and Mantra, is an encomiafl. From parents 
of thofe clalTes fprung the Gopa (2) if the Purdna may be believed ; but the 
Tantra deferibes the Gdpa as a true Sudra, and names Gopajivi (3) a mixed 
clafs, uling the fame profeflion, and fpringing from T^Mravdya Manihandha 
clalTes. 

9 and 10. Vaideba and Jydgava. The occupation of the firfl:, born of 
a Brdhment by a man of the commercial clafs, is waiting on women : the 
fecond, born of a Vaijya woman by a man of the fervile clafs, has the pro- 
felfion of a carpenter. 

II. Cjhattriy or Cjhattay fprung from a fervile man by a woman of the 
military clafs, is employed in killing and confining fuch animals as live in 
holes. The fame origin is aferibed by the Purdna to the Carmaedra, or fmith, 
and Dd/d, or mariner. The one is mentioned in the T antra without fpecifying 
the clalTes from which he fprung; and the other has a diflferent origin, ac- 
cording to the Sdjira and Mantra. 

H a All 


(0 Mall. 


( 2 ) Gap. 


( 3 ^ Co arid Gofu 
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All authorities concur in deriving the Chdndala from a Sudra father and 
Brdbmenl mother. His profefllon is carrying out corpfes, and executing 
criminals ; and officiating in other abjeft employments for public fervice. 

A third fet of Indian clalTes originate from the intermarriages of the firft 
and fecond fet: a few only have been named by Menu ; and, excepting the 
jlbbira, or milkman, they are not noticed by the other authorities to which I 
refer. But the Purdna names other claffes of this fet. 

A fourth fet is derived from intercourfe between the feveral clalTes of the 
fecond fet : of thefe alfo few have been named by Menu j and one only of 
the fifth fet, fpringing from intermarriages of the fecond and third fet; and 
another of the fixth fet, derived from intercourfe between claffes of the 
fecond and fourth fet. Menu adds to thefe claffes four fons of outcafis. 

The ?r antra enumerates many other claffes, which mufi be placed in lower 
fets*, and aferibes a different origin to fome of the claffes in the third and 
fourth fets. 

Thefe differences may be readily apprehended from the comparative Table 
annexed. To purfue a verbofe comparifon would be tedious, and of little 
ufej perhaps, of nonej for I fufpeft that their origin is fanciful; and, except 
the mixed dalles named by Menu, that the reft are terms for profeffions 
rather than claffes ; and they Ihould be confidered as denoting companies of 
artifans, rather than diftindt races. The mode in which Am era Sin ha 
mentions the mixed claffes, and the profeffions of artifans, feems to fupport 
this conjcdlure. 

However, 


• See the annexed rule, formed by our late venerable Prefident. 
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However, the Jatimala exprefsiy ftates the number of forty-two mixed clafles, 
fpringing from the intercourfe of a man of inferior clafs with a woman of fu- 
perior clafs. Though, like other mixed clafles, they are included under the 
general denomination of Sudrut they are confidered as moft abjc<fl, and moft: 
of them now experience the fame contemptuous treatment as the abjedl mixed 
clalTes mentioned by Menu. According to the Rudrayamala, the domeftic 
priefts of twenty of thefe clafles are degraded. “ Avoid,” fays the Tantra, 
“ the touch of the Cbanddlay and other abjeiit clafles ; and of thofe who eat 
“ the flefh of kinc, often utter forbidden words, and perform none of the 
" preferibed ceremonies ; they are called MoUchchoy and going to the region 
“ of Tavanuy have been named Tavanas. 

“ Thefe feven, the Rajaca, Chermacaray Na'ta, Baruda, C^iveitciy and 
“ Medabhillay are the laft tribes. Whoever aflbeiates with them, undoubtedly 

falls from his clafs ; whoever bathes or drinks in wells or pools which they 
"‘have caufed to be made, muft be purified by the five produdions of kinc; 
" whoever approaches their women, is doiibtlcfs degraded fiom his clafs. 

“ For women of the Na'ta and Capula clafles, for proftitutes, and for 
" women of the Rajaca and Ndpita tribes, a man fliould willingly make 
" oblations, but by no means dally with them.” 

I may here remark, that, according to the Rudraydmalay the Na'ta and 
Natdca are diftind ; but the profeflions are nor diferiminated in th.at 'Tantra. 
If their diflind occupations, as dancers and adors, arc accurately fupplied, 
dramas arc of very early date. 


The Pundraca and Pattajutraedray or feeder of filk-worms, and filk-twifter, 
deferve notice; for it has been faid, that filk was the produce of China folcly 

until 
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until the reign of the Greek Emperor Justinian, and that the laws of 
China jealoufly guarded the exclufive produdfion. The frequent mention of 
filk in the moft ancient San/crit books would not fully difprove that opinion ; 
but the mention of an Indian clafs, whofe occupation it is to attend lilk-worms, 
may be admitted as proof, if the antiquity of the Mantra be not queftioned. 
I am informed, that the I'antras collediively are noticed in very ancient com- 
pofitions ; but, as they are very numerous, they muft have been compofed at 
different periods; and the 'tantra which I quote, might be thought com- 
paratively modern. However, it may be prefumed that the Rudrayamala 
is among the moft authentic, and, by a natural inference, among the moft 
ancient ; fince it is named in the Durgamebdta, where the principal Tantras are 
enumerated 

In the comparative Tables to which I have referred, the clafles arc named, 
with their origin, and the particular profefilons affigned to them. How far 
every perfon is bound, by original inftitutions, to adhere rigidly to the 
profeflion of his clafs, may merit fomc enquiry. Lawyers have largely dif- 
cufled the texts of law concerning this fubjeeft, and fome difference of 
opinion occurs in their writings. This, however, is not the place for en- 
tering into fuch difquifitions. I fhall therefore briefly ftate what appears to 
be thebeft eftabliflicd opinion, as deduced from the texts of Menu, and other 
legal authorities. 

The 


* Tlius cnumcratccl, Cu/i-Tantn, Tara, Nirliuna-Tantra, Servar fdrun, Bira- 

Tanha, Singdr-ihana, Bhula-Tantra, Uddifdn and Cdhcucaljia, Bhairavi-Tantra, and Bhaira- 
viccilpa^ Ifjdala, Matrib'dudaadici, hldya-'I aniru, Bir/Jiaara., Btjeves-dra., Sci7ti£iyd^Ta,iitr(i, Btahaaei* 
Vamida-Taulr/i, Rudra-Yamala-Tantra, Sanllrydmala-Tantra, Gayatri-Tantra, Cdhcdcula Scr- 
vaj^wa, C ularnnava, Ydgim- Pantra, SLtxd ihc Tuntra Mchijliamarddini, Thefc arc here uni vcrfally 
known, Oh, Biiairavj, grtattfl of fouls ^ And many are the Tanlras uttored by Sambhu. 
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The regular means of fubfiftcnce for a Brahmana, are aflifting to facrifice, 
teaching the Vedas, and receiving gifts ; for a CJhatriya, bearing arms ; for 
a Vaijya, merchandize, attending on cattle, and agriculture; for a Sudra, 
fervile attendance on the higher clafles. The moft commendable are, refpec- 
tively for the four clalTcs, teaching the Veda, defending the people, commerce, 
or keeping herds or flocks, and fervile attendance on the learned and virtuous 
pricfls, 

A Brahmana, unable to fubfifl: by his duties, may live by the duty of a 
foldier: if he cannot get a fubfiftence by either of thefe employments, he may 
apply to tillage, and attendance on cattle, or gain a competence by tralVick, 
avoiding certain commodities. A Cfictriy in ddlrefs, may fubfifl by all 
thefe means ; but he muft not have rccourfe to the higheft funflions. In feafons 
of diftrefs, a further latitude is given. The pravSlice of medicine, and other 
learned profefllons, painting and other arts, work for wages, menial fervicc, 
alms and ufury, arc among the modes of fubfiflence allowed to the Bvi-hmana 
and CJhatriya. A Vaifya, unable to fubfifl by his own duties, may defeend to 
the fervile aifls of a Sudra. And a Sudra, not finding employment by waiting 
on men of the higher clafles, may fubfifl, by handicrafts ; principally fol- 
lowing thofc mechanical occupations, as joinery and mafonry ; and practical 
arts, as painting and writing; by following of which he may ferve men of 
fijperior clalTcs : and, although a man of a lower clafs is in general reflrifled 
from the adls of a higher clafs, the Siidra is cxprcfsly permitted to become 
a trader or a hufbandman, 

Befides the particular occupations afligned to each of the mixed claffcs, 
they have the alternative of following that profeflion which regularly belongs 
to the clafs from which they derive their origin on the mother's fule; thofc, 
at leaft, have fiich an option, who arc born in the direiSt order ol the claffcs, as 

the 


4 
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the MurdhdbhiJhiSla, Amhajht'ha, and others. The mixed clafles are alfo per- 
mitted to fubfift by any of the duties of a Sudra ; that is, by menial fervice, by 
handicrafts, by commerce, or by agriculture. 

Hence it appears that almod every occupation, though regularly it be 
the profeflion of a particular clafs, is open to moft other clafles ; and that the 
limitations, far from being rigorous, do, in fadt, referve only one peculiar 
profeflion, that of the Brabmana, which confifts in teaching the Veda^ and 
officiating at religious ceremonies. 

The clafles are fufficiently numerous j but the fubdivifions of clafles have 
further multiplied diftindlions to an cndlefs variety. The fubordinate dif- 
tincflions may be befl: exemplified from the Brdhmana and Cdyajl’hay becaufe 
fome of the appellations, by which the different races arc diftinguiflied, will 
be familiar to many readers. 

The Brahmanas of Bengal arc defeended from five priefts, invited from 
Cd7iyacubja,hY A'disura, King of Caura, who is laid to have reigned about 
three hundred years before ChriiV. Thcfc were Bhatia NerdynUy of the 
family of Saiidila, a fon of Ca'syapa-, Dacjha, alfo a defeendant of Casyapa-, 
Vedagarva, of the family of Vatja Chandra, of the family of Saverna, a fon of 
Casyapa ; and Sri Herjhu, a defeendant of Bhavadwdja. 

From thefe anceftors have branched no fewer than a hundred and fifty-fix 
families, of which the precedence was fixed by BAttA'LA Sf/na, who reigned 
in the twelfth century of the Chriflian aera. One hundred of thefe families 
fettled in Varendra, and fifty-fix in Kara. They are now difperfcd through- 
out Bengal, but retain the family difiindtions fixed by Balla'la Se'na. They 
arc denominated from the families to which their five progenitors belonged, 
and arc flill confidered as Cdnyacubja Brahmanas. At 
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At the period when thefe priefts were invited by the king of Gnura, fome 
Sarej-Joata Breihmanas^ and a few VaidicaSy refided in Bengal. Of the Brdhmanas 
of Sdrejwata none are now found in Bengal; but five families of Vaidicas arc 
extant, and arc admitted to intermarry with the Brdhmanas of Rdra. 

Among the Brdhmanas of Varendra, eight families have pre-eminence, and 
eight hold the fecond rank.* Among thofe of Rdra, fix hold the firfl: rank.f 
The diftindlive appellations of the fcvcral families ate borne by thofe of the firft 
rank; but in mofl: of the other families they arc difufed; and Sermati, or Scrmdy 
the addition common to the whole tribe of Brdhmanas, is afTumed. For this 
praAice, the priefts of Bengal arc cenfured by the Brdhmanas of Mit'hild, and 
other countries, where that title is only ufed on important occ.afions, and in 
religious ceremonies. 

VoL. V. I In 

I'X D RA Bk \ \ , 

Clli'nv 8. 

Moitia. B'iiniR, Riid) d4\i^ j , 

or oi 

Call. ScniJx.r. 

LdhaiL Bkadur’i. Sadhii-J Bhadcn i. 

The lad was admitted by the clcdion of the other Itvcn. 

SuDiiA Sr o'fr I 8. 

Casiita Srotri 8.|. 

The names of thefe families leldom occur in common intcrcouih*. 

*1” Ra'riS'a Bra'ii.manas. 

Culi'na 6. 

Muihuti^ Ganguli, CanjcUdi, 

Wiigarly, Muc'kcrja, 

GhdJJidla* Bandyagaii, Chat'ati, 

Vulgarly, Vulgarly, Chatdj., 

Sro'tr I 50. 

The names of thefe h'^milies fcldom occur in common intcrcouric. 
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In Mit'bHdt the additions are fewer, though diftindl families are more nu- 
merous: no more than three firnames are in ufc in that diftridl, t'kacurd, Mifrat 
and Ojhd, each appropriated in any families. 


The Cdyajl'has of Bengal claim defcent from five Cdyajl'has who attended 
the priells invited from Canyacubja. Their defeendants branched into eighty- 
three families, and their precedence was fixed by the fame prince Balia'la 
Se'na, who alfo adjufled the family rank of other claffes. 


In Benga and Deejhina Kara three families of Cdyajl'has have pre-eminence; 
eight hold the fecond rank.* The Cdyajl'has of inferior rank generally afliime 
the addition of Dd/a, common to the tribe of Sudras, in the fame manner as 
other clafles have fimilar titles common to the whole tribe. The regular ad- 
dition to the name of Cpatriya is Vermam to that of a Vaijya, Gupta-, but 
the general title of Deva is commonly afiumed : with a feminine termination, 
is alfo borne by women of other tribes. 

The 


♦ Ca'yast’iias of Decshina Ra'ra andBENCA. 
Culi'na 3* 


Chdjha, 


Vaju, 

Vulg. Bofe* 

Mitra* 





Sanmaulica* 




DL 


Datta* 

Cara, 

Palita* 


6V/iV/, 


Sinha. 

Dcifa* 

Guka* 




MauliCa' 

72. 



C uhan. 

Gana* 

Ileda* 

Huhin, 

Naga* 

Bhadrt* 

Soma, 

Fui* 

Rudra* 

Pdla, 

Aditya, 

Chandra^ 

Sdnya^ or Sain* 



Suin^ &c» 




Syama, 

Tija, 

Chdee^ 

The others are omitted for the fake of brevity ; their names fcldom occur in common intercourfe» 
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The diftindions of families are important in regulating intermarriages. 
Genealogy is made a particular ftudy •, and the greatefl: attention is given to 
regulate the marriages according to eftablillicd rules; particularly in the firft 
marriage of the eldeft fon. The principal points to be obferved are, not to 
marry within the prohibited degrees ; nor in a family known by its name to be 
of the fame primitive ftock ; nor in a family of inferior rank ; nor even in an 
inferior branch of an equal family ; for within fome families gradations arc 
ellabliflied. Thus, among the Culina of the Cdyaft'hasy the rank has been 
counted from thirteen degrees j and in every generation, fo long as the mar- 
riage has been properly allbrted, one degree has been added to the rank. But 
ihould a marriage be contraded in a family of a lower degree, an entire for- 
feiture of fuch rank would be incurred. 

The fubjed is intricate ; but any perfon, defirous of acquiring information 
upon it, may refer to ’’he writings of Gal' ideas, or genealogies, whofe com- 
pofitions are in the provincial dialed, and arc known by the name of Culaje. 
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Sculptures at Mahabalipoorum; 

Ufually called the Seven Pagodas. 

By J. GOLDINGHAM, Efq. 

'T^HESE curious remains of antiquity, fituatc near the fea, are about thirty- 
eight Engliflr miles foutherly from Madras. A diflant view prefents merely 
a rock, which, on a near approach, is found dcferving of particular cxan\i- 
nation. The attention paffing over the fmallcr objeds, is firft arrefied by a 
Hindu pagoda, covered with fculpture, and hewn from a fingle mafs of rock ; 
being about twenty-fix feet in height, nearly as long, and about half as broad. 
Within is the lingam, and a long infeription on the wall, in chara(flers unknown. 

Near this ftru(n;urc, the furfacc of the rock, about ninety feet in extent, and 
thirty in height, is covered with figures in bas-relief, A gigantic figure of 
the god Crishna is the moll confpicuous, with Arjoon, his f.ivourite, in the 
Hindu attitude of prayer j but fo void of flcfli, as to prefent more tlie ap- 
pearance of a fkcleton than the reprefentation of a living perfon. Below is a 
venerable figure, faid to be the father of Arjoon ; both figures proving the 
fculptor pofleffed no inconfiderable (kill. I Icrc arc the reprefcntaiions ol fc- 
veral animals, and of one which the Brahmens name fingam, or lion ; but 
by no means a likenefs of that animal, wanting the peculiar charaderi. lick, 

the 
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the mane. Something intended to rcprclent this is, indeed, vifible, which has 
more the effeJl of fpots. It appears evident, the fculptor was by no means fo 
well acquainted with the figure of the lion as with that of the elephant and 
monkey, both being well reprefented in this group. This feene, I underfiand, 
is taken from the Mahaharat, and exhibits the principal perfons whofe adlions 
are celebrated in that work. 

Oppofite, and furrounded by, a wall of Hone, are pagodas of brick, faid 
to be of great antiquity. Adjoining is an excavation in the rock, the maflTy roof 
fcemingly fupported by columns, not unlike thofe in the celebrated cavern in 
the Ifland of Elephanta, but have been left unfiniflied. This wtis probably in- 
tended as a place of worfliip. A few paces onward is another, and a more fpa- 
cious, excavation, now ufed, and I fuppofc originally intended, as a ihelter for 
travellers. A feene of fciilpture fronts the entrance, faid to reprefent Crishna 
attending the herds of Ananda. One of the group reprefents a man divert- 
ing an infant, by playing on a flute, and holding the inftrument as we do. A 
gigantic figure of the god, with the gopis, and feveral good reprefentations of 
nature, are obferved. The columns fupporting the roof are of different or- 
ders ; the bafe of one is the figure of a Sphynx. On the pavement is an inferip- 
tion. (See infeript.) Near is the almoft deferred village, which ftill retains 
the ancient name Mababalipoorum. The few remaining Brahmens vifit the 
traveller, and condud him over the rock. 

In the way up the rock a prodigious circular ftone is paifed under, lb placed 
by nature, on a fmooth and floping furface, that you arc in dread of its 
cru filing you before you clear it. The diameter of this ftone is twenty-feven 
feet. The top of the rock is ftrewed with fragments of bricks, the re- 
mains, as you arc informed, of a palace ftanding on this fite. A redangular 

polilhed 
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poliftied flab, about ten feet in length, the figure of a ftngam couchant, at 
the fouth end, is fhewn you as the couch of the Duerma Rajah. A fliort way 
further, the bath ufcd by the females of the palace is pointed out. A tale 1 
fufpecfl fabricated by the Brahmens to amufe the traveller. That fome of their 
own caft had chofen this fpot, retired among rocks, and difficult of accefs, to 
refide in, and that the bath, as it is called, which is only a rough fione hol- 
lowed, was their refervoir for water, would have an air of probability, 'i he 
couch feems to have been cut from a ftone accidentally placed in its prefenc 
fituation, and never to have made a part of the internal furniture of a build- 
ing. The ftngam^ if intended as a lion, is equally imperfedl with the figures 
of the fame animal before-mentioned. 

Defccnding over immenfe beds of ftone, you arrive at a fpacious excavation; 
a temple dedicated to Si'va, who is reprefented, in the middle compartment, 
of a large flature, and with four arms; the left foot refts on a bull couchant; 
a fmall figure of Bra'hma on the right hand; another of Vishnu on the left; 
where alfo the figure of his goddefs Parvati' is obferved. At one end of the 
temple is a gigantic figure of V isiinu, fleeping on an enormous Cobra de Capella, 
with feveral heads, and fo difpofed as to form a canopy over the head of the 
god. At the oppofitc end is the goddefs Si'va, with eight arms, mounted on 
a fingam. Oppofed to her is a gigantic figure, with a buffiilo’s head and 
human body. Between thefe is a human figure, fufjpended with the head down- 
wards. The goddefs is reprefented with feveral w'arlike weapons, and fome 
armed dwarf-attendants ; while the monftcr is armed with a club. In the cha- 
rader of Durga, or protedor of the virtuous, the goddefs is refeuing 
from the Yem Rajah (the figure w’ith the buffalo’s head) the fufpended 
figure fallen improperly into his hands. The figure and adion of the goddefs 
are executed in a mafterly and fpirited ftyle. Over this temple, at a con- 
I fidcrable 
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fidcrablc elevation, is a fmallcr, wrought from a lingle mafs of ftonc. Here 
is fccn a flab, fimilar to the Dherma Rajah’s couch. Adjoining is a temple, 
in the rough, and a large mafs of rock, the upper part roughly fafliioncd 
for a pagoda. If a conclufion may be drawn from thefe unfinilhed works, 
an uncommon and aftonifliing pcrfcverance was exerted in finifliing the ftruc- 
lures here; and the more Co, from the ftonc’s being a fpecies of granite, and 
extremely hard. 

The village contains but few houfes, moftly inhabited by Bi'dhmens ; the 
number of whom has, however, decrcafed of late, owing to a w'ant of the means 
of fubfifling. The remains of fcveral ftone edifices arc feen here ; and a large 
tank, lined, with fleps of (lone, A canopy for the pagod attra(fls the attention, 
as by no means wanting in magnificence or elegance. It is fupported by four 
coUnnns, with bafe and capital, about twenty-feven feet in height, the lliaft 
rapering regularly upwards; is compofed of a fingle ftone, though not round, 
but lixtccn fided ; meafuring at bottom about five and a half feet. 

lead of the village, and waflied by the fca, which, perhaps, would have en- 
tirelv demolillied it before now', but for a defence of large Hones in front, is a 
pagoda of (lone, containing the Ungam, and dedicated to Si'va. Befides the 
ufual figures within, one of a gigantic ftature is obferved ftrctched out on the 
ground, and rrprefented as fecured in that pofition. This the Brahmens tell 
you was defigned for a Rajah, who was thus fecured by Vishnu j probably 
alluding to a prince of the Vishnu caft having conquered the country, and 
taken its prince. The furf here breaks far out over, as the Brahmens inform 
you, the ruins in the city, which was incredibly large and magnificent. Many 
of the mafics of Hone near the Ihore appear to have been wrought. A Brah- 
men, about fifty years of age, a native of the place, whom 1 have had an 

opportunity 
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opportunity of converfing with fincc my arrival at Madras, informed me, 
his grandfather had frequently mentioned having feen the gilt tops of five pa- 
godas in the furf, no longer vifible. In the account of this place by Mr. 
William Chambers, in the firft volume of the Jfiatick Rejearches, we find 
mention of a brick pagoda, dedicated to Si'va, and waflied by the fcaj this 
is no longer vifible ; but as the Brahmens have no rccolledion of fuch a ftruc- 
ture, and as Mr. Chambers wrote from memory, I am inclined to think the 
pagoda of ilone mentioned above to be the one he means. However, it ap- 
pears from good authorities, that the fea on this part of the coaft is en- 
croaching by very flow, but no Icfs certain fteps, and will perhaps in a lapfc 
of ages entirely hide thefe magnificent ruins. 


About a mile to the fouthward are other flrudlures of ftone, of the fame 
order as thofc north, but having been left unfiniflied, at iirfl: fight appear differ- 
ent: the fouthermoft: of thefe is about forty feet in height, twenty-nine in 
breadth, and nearly the fame in length, hewn from a fugle mafs: the out- 
fide is covered with fculpture, (for an account of which fee inferiptions:) the 
next is alfo cut from one mafs of ftone, being in length about forty-nine feet, 
in breadth and height twenty-five, and is rent through the middle from the 
top to the bottom; a large fragment from one corner is obferved on the ground ; 
No account is preferved of the powerful caufe which produced this deftruc- 
tive effea. Befide thefe, are three fmaller ftruftures of ftone. Here is alfo 
the Jingam, or lion, very large, but, except in fize, I can obferve no difference 
from the figures of the fame animal northerly. Near the ftngam is an elephant 
of ftone about nine feet in height, and large in proportion: Here, indeed, wc 
obferve the true figure and charaaer of the animal. 


VoL. V. 
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The Brahmen before mentioned informed me, that their Puranas contained 
no account of any of the ftrudtures here deferibed, ftone fagodas 

near the Jea^ and pagodas of brisk at the village^ built by the Dherma Rajah, 
and his brothers : He, however, gave me the following traditional account : 
That a northern prince (perhaps one of the conquerors) about one thoufand 
years ago, was defirous of having a great work executed, but the Hindu fculp- 
tors and mafons refufed to execute it on the terms he offered : Attempting force I 
fuppofc, they, in number about four thoufand, fled with their effedts from his 
country hither, where they refided four or five years, and in this interval ex- 
ecuted thefe magnificent works. The prince at length difeovering them, pre- 
vailed on them to return, which they did, leaving the works unfinifhed as they 
appear at prefent. 

To thofe who know the nature of thefe people, this account will not appear 
improbable. At prefent we fometimes hear of all the individuals of a parti- 
cular branch of trade deferring their houfes, becaufe the hand of power has 
treated them fomewhat roughly; and vve obferve like circumftances continu- 
ally in miniature. Why the Brahmens refident on the fpot keep this account 
fecret I cannot determine ; but am led to fuppofe they have an idea, the more 
they can envelope the place in myflery, the more people will be tempted to 
vifit and inveftigate, by which means they profit confidcrably. 

The difference of ftyle in the architedlure of thefe flrudurcs, and thofe on 
the coaft hereabouts, (with exceptions to the pagodas of brick at the village, 
and that of (lone near the fea, both mentioned in the Puranas, and which arc 
not different,) tends to prove that the artifts were not of this country; and 
the refcmblancc of fome of the figures and pillars to thofe in the Elephanta 
Cave, feems to indicate they were from the northward. The fragments of bricks, 

4 
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at the top of the rock, may be the remains of habitations rai/ed in this place 
of fccurify by the fugitives in queftion. Some of the Inferiptions, how- 
ever, (all of which were taken by myfelf with much care,) may throw fur- 

r 

ther light on'fhis fubjedl. 


Inscriptions at Mahabalipoorum. 

On the lower Divijion of the Southern Structure and the Eajlern Face. 

This infeription is above a Figure apparently Female, but with only one Brcali, 
(as at the Cave in Elephanta Ifland.) Four Arms are obfervedi one of the 
Hands a Battle-axe, a Snake coiled up on the Right Side. 


Above a Male Figure with four Arms. 


Northern Face. 



▼ 


Above a Male Figure with Four Arms,- a Battle-axe in one of the Hands. 

Southern 
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Southern Front. 


Above a Male Figure, with four Arms; 




Above a Male Figure. 


On the middle Divijiony Eajiern Face. 

5l«’I 

i-SJAJi 

Above a Male. 


flvus: 

Above a Male, bearing a Weapon of War bn the left Shoulder. 


'Northern 
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Northern Face. 

^a> 

Above a Male with four Arms., leaning on a Bull ; the Hair plaited, and 
rolled about the Head j a String acrofs the left Shoulder, as the Brahmens’ 
String of the fre/ent Day. 



ifii J 

P 

Above two Figures, Male and Female. The former nas four Arms, and 
the String as above; is leaning on the latter, who feem^ to ftoop from the 
Weight. The Head of the Male is covered with a high Cap, while the Hair 
of the Female is in- the lame Form as that of the F'emale Figures at Elephant.:. 


tUfBiS'w: 

Above two Figures, Male and I'cmalc. The iormer has four Arms, and the 

String. 
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SEJSK'TT' WJ.'SS 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms, and the Brahmenical String. 


Southern Face. 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 


KWh SIS T 4i> J : 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms, leaning on a Female, feeming to 

ftoop under the Weight. 




Above a Male, with four Arms. A Scepter appears in one Hand. This In- 
feription being very difficult to come at, is perhaps not quite corred. 
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SSI 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms . ' s ] 


WeJ, Front. 

CJiP&p 

Over a Male. The String over thejeft Shoulder, and a warlike Weapon on 

the Right. 

Another Figure on this Face, but no infeription above it. 


On the upper Divifion, 

Eaeh Front of this Divifion is ornamented with Figures, different in fomc 
Refpeds from thofe below : all, however, of the fame Family. 

On the Eaftern Front is a Male Figure, (two Arms only.) He has two Strings 
or Belts ; one crofling the other over the Shoulder. 


Over 



So 
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Over him is the following Infcription, the only one on this Divifion. 

lysijj; 

The Charafters of this infeription bear a ftrong Refemblance to thofe 
of the Infeription iii the Scone Pagoda> near the Village mentioned in the 
firft Part of the AoOoont of the Place. • . 



This Infeription is on the Pavement of the Choultry, near the Village, very 
roughly cut, and apparently by diiTcrent Artifts from thofe who cut the former. 


Account 
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V. 

Account of the Hindustanee Horometry. 

By John Gilchrist, Efq. 

inhabitants of Hinduftan commonly reckon and divide time in the 
following manner ; which exhibits a horography fo imperfed, however, 
that its inaccuracy can only be equalled by the peoples' general ignorance of fuch 
a divifion, that, with all its imperfedions and abfurdities, mull neverthelcfs 
anfwcr the various purpofes of many millions in this country. I Ihall there- 
fore explain and illuftrate fo complex and difficult a fubjed, to the beft of 
my ability and informatiop from the natives, without prefuming, in the dif- 
cuffion here, to encroach on the province of the chronologift or aftronomer, 
who may yet inveftigate this matter with higher views, while my aim- is, in 
the mean time, perhaps, not lefs ufefully confined to ordinary cafes and capa•^ 
cities entirely. 

• ft ^ 

6o Til or unoopul (a fub-divifion of time, for which we have no relative ti^fm 
but thirds, as the feries next to * Jeconds) are one hiful. 

6o Btpul (which correlponds progreffivcly only with our Jeconds or moments) 
one pul. 

VoL. V. L '^o Bui 

* On this principle one minute of ours being equal s,J!^pids^ and one moment to 24 
bipuls^ it is neither eafy nor neceffary to trace and mark the coincidence of fuch diminutives 
any farther. 1 may, however, add what the Furitung Kardance contains, relative to thefe 
horal divilions, as follows. 

4 Renoo conftitutc t puluk\ 16 puluks, t kaftjia ; 30 kaft,has, 1 kula\ 30 kulas, iguhiin^bo 
guhuns, 1 dund\ 2 dunds, 1 g^huree, 30 dunds, 1, din; Godunds, 1 din 0 rat, Fiom this work it 
IS evident that thcic exift various modes of dividing'^time in India, becaufe a little farther on 
the authoi flaicsthc following alfo, viz. 

60 Zurru, 1 dam, 60 dums, 1 limhu, which, as Well as the m^tiy local modea m 
ulc, It would be fuperfluous to enumerate. I fball therefore atteiid'^only' *^0 * the formei, 
jo far as they agree with our text. The kafi,ha is ^^ual to 4 tils^ thef two Inputs j the 

flulwn and pul are the fame ; fo arc the dund and fda&hee) g,kmr^\ hht the learner mufl advcit 
to the^,/unftf in this note, being pukhee, or two of the former; as iln^ diAinftion fic- 
quently ujed when they allot only four to the pukur \ and piikhe, or di ith is always 

underflood. 
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6o Pul (correlative as above, in this fexagefimal fcale with our minutes or 
primes) one g^buree, and 6 o g, bur le (called alfo d,undi which wtf may here 
tranflate hour) conftitute our twenty-four hours,* or one whole day; di- 
vided into Afpuhur din^ diurnal watches; ^puburrat, noilurnal watches. 

During the equinodlial months, there are juft 30 g,burees in the day, and 
30 alfo in the night ; each gjouree properly occupying a fpace, at all times, 
exadly equal to 24 of our minutes ; becaufe 60 g,hurees, of 24 Englijh minutes 
each, are of courfe 24 Englip hours of 60 EngUp minutes each. For nations 
under or near the equator, this horological arrangement will prove convenient 
enough, and may yet be adduced as one argument for afeertaining with more 
precifion the country whence the Hindus originally came, provided they are, 
as is generally fuppoled, the inventors of the fyftem under confideration here. 
The farther we recede from the line, the more difficult and troublefome will 
the prefent plan appear. And as in this country the artificial day commences 
with the dawn, and clofcs juft after fun-fet, it becomes ncceflary to make the 
puburs or watches contradt and expand occafionally, in proportion to the length 
of the day, and the confequent ftiortncfs of the night, by admitting a greater or 
fmaller number of g,burees into thefe grand diurnal and nodlurnal divifions 
alternately, and according to the fun’s progrefs 'to or from the tropicks^ 
The fummer folftitial day will, therefore, confift of 34 g,hurees, and the 

night 


•• Lumhu and dum, perhaps, anfwer to our minutes and Jtconds^ as the conftituent parts of 
the Ja^ui^ or hour, 24 of which are faid to conftitute a natural day, and are reckoned from 1 
o^clock after mid-day, regularly on through the night ; alfo up to 24 o’clock the next 
noon, as formerly was the cafe, and which is ftill obferved in fomc places on the conti- 
nent; or, like ours, from 1 after noon to 12 at midnight; and again, from 1 after mid- 
night to 12 o’clock the next noon. Whether thofe few who can talk of the Ja^ut at all, have 
learnt this entirely from us or not, is a point rather dubious to me ; but I fufpc£t they 
have it from the Arabians, who acejuired this with other fciences from the Greeks. 
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night of 26 only, or vice verja : but, what is moft Angular in the Indian 
horometry, their gdourees are unequally diftributcd among the day and night 
watches • the former varying from 6 to 9 in the latter y which are thus prevented 
from any definite coincidence with our time, except about the cquinodial pe- 
riods only, when one ^uhur nearly correfponds to 3 Englijh hours. I fay nearly, 
becaufe even then the four middle watches have only 7 gyhurees, or 2 
hours 48 minutes of ours ; while the extremes have 8 gyhurees a-piece, or 
24 Englijh minutes more than the others, and confequcntly agree with our 3 
hours 1 2 minutes ; while at other times the puhur is equal to no lefs than 
3 hours 36 minutes ; a fad which I believe has never yet been ftated pro- 
perly ; though many writers have already given their fentiments to the pub- 
lic on the fubjcdl before us ; but they were probably milled by faying 4-3S are 
1 2 hours for the day, and the fame for the night. Without confidering the fex- 
agefimal divifion, we mull fiift make of the whole 24 hours, or 8 w atches, 4 of 
which, during both equinoxes, having 7 gyhurees only, give 28 : and the 
other 4 extreme watches, confining at thefe periods alfo of 8 gyhurees 
each, form 32 — 60 in all ; not 64 g,hurces,^ as fome calculators 
have made it, who were not aware that the g,huree, or dund, never 

L 2 ran 


* One of ihofc vulgar errors oiiginating in the crude and fLiperfititd notions which 
none take the trouble to examine or coricft, and being thus implicitly adopted, arc not 
foon nor eafily eradicated; nay, this very idea of fixty~Jour maybe lupported from an <ji i 
dift-ich* 

At,h puhur chounfut g^huree^ k,huree pokaroon pee, 

Jee nikfe, Jo pee mile; niKusja, e yihjce. 

But I anfw'er, the bard leems a forry aftronomcr, or he would not have followed the erro- 
ncous opinion of there being S gyhurees in each of the eight puhur, and 64 in the natural day : 
though this prevails among the illiterate Indians uncontroverted to the prelent hour ; and, 
were I not to expofc it here, might continue a ftumbling-block for ever; and in this ran- 
dom way have we alfo imbibed the doftrine that 4 puhur, of three hours each, arc twelve of 
courfe ; and eight of thefe muft give our 24. A brief, but truly incorretl, mode of fettling 
this account. 
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can be more nor Icfs than 24 of our minutes, as I have proved above, 
by confidcring that 24 multiplied by 60, or 60 by 24, muft be alike, which I 
fliall make ftill more evident hereafter. In judicial and military 'proceed- 
ings, the prefent enquiry may, fometimes, affume confiderablc importance ; 
and, as an acquaintance with it may alfo facilitate other matters, I have endea- 
voured to exhibit the Indian horometrical fyftem contrafted with our own, 
upon a dial or horal diagram, calculated for one natural day of 24 hours, and 
adjufted to both the equinoiflial and folftitial feafons, comprifing four 
months of the twelve, that thefe may ferve as fome bafis or data for a ge- 
neral coincidence of the whole, at any intermediate period, until men who 
are better qualified than the writer of this paper to execute fuch a talk with 
prccifion, condefeend to undertake it for us. He is even /anguine enough 
to hope that fome able artift in Europe may yet be induced to confirucl the 
dials of clocks, &c. for the Indian market on the principles delineated here, 
and in Perftau figures alfo. But we muft now proceed to an explanation of the 
horal diagram adapted to the meridian of Patna, the central part of the Benares 
Zemindary, and the middle latitudes of Ilinduftan. The two exterior rings of 
this circle contain the complete 24 Englifli hours, noted by the Roman letters, 
I, II, 111 , IV, &c. and the minutes arc marked in figures, 24, 48, 12, 36, 60, 
agreeably to the fexagefimal fcalc, whereon the cqui-diftant interfedions of this 
dial are founded ; the meridional femicirclcs of which reprefent our femidian 
watch-plates, and for obvious reafons, with the modern horary repetitibh. See 
the note in page 82. I have diftinguiflicd the eight (4 diurnal and 4 nocl'urnal} 
watches, or fuhurs, from I. to IV. by Roman letters alfo, with the chime (gujur) 
or number of bells ftruck at each in large figures, below the puhur letter, to 
which they belong, and in the lame reiterated way ; but thefe, inftead of ranging 
from the meridian, like the Englilh hours, commence with the equatorial and 
tropical lines alternately, as their fituations and fpaces muft regularly accord 

with 
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with the rifing and fetting of the fun at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, as 
alfo at the fummer and winter folftices. The days then differ in length 
alternately from 34 to 26 g,l>urees, as noted by the chime figures of every 
watch ; all of which will be more evident from the mode of inferting 
them, and the manner that the plate has been fliaded, to illuftrate thefe 
circumftances fully. II. puhur, however, never varies j and being upon 
the meridional line, it of courfe conftantly falls in with our XII. day and 
night. The fourth ring from the circumference flicws the g,hurees, when 
the day is longeft, running with the fun to the top, and from this to VI. 
P. M. for the fubdivifions of the day, and in the fame manner by the 
bottom onwards for thofe of the night, throughout thefe concatenated circular 
figures I. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9, i. 2, &:c. q. v. in the plate. Still more 
interior appear the equinodial g,hurees, and on the fame principles exadly. 
Within thefe come the winter folftitial gjnirces, fo cicarly marked as to re- 
quire no further elucidation hcrcj except that in the three feries of con- 
vergent figures now enumerated, the reader will recoiled, when he comes 
to the higheft number of g^kurees in any fiihur^ to trace the Litter, and its 
chime, or number of bells, out by the g,huree chord. For inftance, when 
the days are fliortcff, begin 48 minutes after VI. A. M. and follow the coinci- 
dent line inward to the centre, till you reach 9 and 34 for the clofing g,huree 
Sir\di gujur of thc^nightj thence go round in fuccefllon upwards with the 
day g,hurees 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. the chord of which lall terminates 36 
minutes after IX. and has 7 upon it for 7 bells, and i for ck puhur din, the 
firft watch of the day. In this way the whole may be compared with our time, 
allowing not only for the different meridians in this country, but for the 
feveral intermediate periods, and the difficulty of precifely afeertaining the real 
rifing of the fun, &c. Neareft the centre I have inferted the prime divifions 
or puls oi c\cry g,huree, viz, 60, fo — 15, 30, 45, 60, in two fpaces only, be- 

caufe 
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caufe thefe are the invariable conftitucnt minute parts of the gjburee at all fea- 
fons of the year, and confequcntly apply, (though omitted to prevent confufion,) 
as in the plate, to every one of the horal fedions delineated there, into which 
the whole dial is equally divided. The intelligent reader may now confult the 
diagram itfelf, and I truft, with much fatisfadion, as it, in fad, was the firft 
thing that gave me any accurate knowledge of the arrangement and coincidence 
of the Hindujtanee with the Englijh hours, or of the rules on which their eco- 
nomy is founded. I certainly might have traced out and inferted the whole 
for a complete year, had not the apprehenfion of making the figure too 
intricate and crouded for general utility, determined me to confine it to the 
elucidation of four months only ; elpccially as the real and artificial varia- 
tions can be learned from an Indian aftronomer, by thofe who may wilh to 
be minutely accurate on this fubjed; whence every one will have it in his own 
power to note the exad horal coincidences at any given period, by extend- 
ing the prefent fcheme only a little farther; becaufe the natives never add nor 
fubtrad a g,huree until the 6o fuls of which it confifis are accumulated, but, 
with their ufual apathy, continue to diftributc and reduce the conftant in- 
creafing and decreafing temporal fradions among or from the feveral ptihurs 
with little or no precifion. Nay, they often have rccourfe to the lad of the 
diurnal or nodurnal fubdivifions for this purpofe, when the grand horologift 
himfelf is about to inform them, that now is the time to wait for the whole of 
their loft minutes, before they proceed on a new fcore, at the rilk, perhaps, of 
making the clofing g,huree of the day or night as long as any two of the reft. 
On the other hand, when they have previoufly galloped too faft with time, 
the fame ill-fated hindmoft g,huree may be reduced to a mere Ihadow, that the 
Gthuree,alee may found the exad number, without regarding its difproportion to 
the reft in the fame fubur at all. So much this and fimilar freedoms have 
been and can be taken with time in Hinduftan, that we may frequently hear 

the 
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the following ftory : While the fall of Rumuzan lafts, it is not lawful for the 
Mujfulmans to eat or drink in the dayj though at night they not only do both, 
but can uninterruptedly enjoy its other pleafures alfo j and upon fuch an oc- 
cafion, a certain Omra fent to enquire of his GMree,alee, if it was (till night j 
to which the complaifant bellman replied in the true ftyle of oriental adu- 
lation, Rat to ho chookee mugut peer moorflnd ke wafie do g,buree, myn luga 
rukee. “ Night is part to be furc ; but I have yet two hours in rcfcrve for his 
« worfliip’s conveniency,” The apparatus with w'hich the hours are meafured 
and announced, confifts of a fliallow bell-metal pan, named, from its office, 
gfbureetaly and fufpended fo as to be eafily ftruck w'iih a wooden mallet by 
the G,huree,alee, who thus llrikcs the gjjurees as they pafs, ajid which he 
learns from an empty thin brafs cup {kutoree) perforated at bottom, and 
placed on the furface of water in a large veflcl, where nothing can difturb 
it, while the water gradually fills the cup, and finks it in the fpace of one 
gyburee, to which this hour-cup or kinotee has previoufly been adjufied 
afironomically by an aftrolabc, ufed for fuch purpofes in Lidia. Thefe 
kutorees are now and then found with their rcqiiifite diviiic 's and fubdivifions, 
very fclentifically marked in Sanferit charaders, and may have their ufes for 
the more difficult and abftrufe operations of the mathematician or aftrologcr: 
but for the ordinary occurrences of life, I believe the fimple rude horology 
deferibed above fufficcs (perhaps divided into fourths of a gyhuree) the Afiatics 
in general, who, by the bye, are often wonderfully uninformed rcfpccUng every 
thing of this kind. The whole, indeed, appears, even to the better forts of 
people, fo perplexing and inconvenient, that they are very ready to adopt 
our divifions of time, when their refidence among or near us puts this in their 
power : whence we may, in a great meafure, account for the obfeunty and 
confufion in which this fubjed has hitherto remained among the Indians 
themfelves ; and the confequent glimmering light that preceding writers 

have 
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have yet aflbrded in this branch of oriental knowledge, which really feems to 
have been flurred over as a drudgery entirely beneath their notice and enquiry. 
The firft gjmree of the firji puhur is fo far facred to the Emperor of Hinduflan, 
that his Gihuree^alee alone flrikes for it. The fecond^,^aw is known by 
two blows on the GJouree^al^ and fo on: one ftroke is added for every 
gfhurce to the highefV, which (affuming the equinoeflial periods for this 
flatement) is eight, announced by eight diftind blows for the part g^hurees ; 
after which, with a flight intermiflion, the gujur of eight bells is ftruck or 
rung, as noted in the diagram by the chime figure 8, and then one hollow 
found publiflics the firft, or ek puhur din or rat, as this may happen, and for 
w hich confiilt the plate. In one g,huree, or 24 of our minutes, after this, the 
fame reiteration takes place; but here ftops, at the feventh or meridional 
g,burce, and is then followed \\ ith its gujur, or chime of 15; of which 8 arc 
for the firft watch, and 7 for the fecond, or do puhur, now proclaimed by 
two full diftinct founds. We next proceed with 7 more gjoureees, exadlly 
jioting them as before, and ringing the gujur of 22 flrokes, after the 
feventh gjhurce, or teen puhur, alfo known by three loud founds. The 
fourth puhur has, like the firfl, 8 gjjurees, and difl'ers in no other rcfpedl than 
having a gujur of 30 after the equatorial g,huree has been ftruck, the 
whole being clofcd by four loud blows on the g,huree,al for char puhur din or 
rati the repetition being the fame day and night during the cquinodtial 
periods, which I have here given merely as an example more eafy for 
the fcholar’s comprehenfion at firft than the reft. The extreme gujurs 
may be properly termed the evening and morning belli and, in fad, 
the word feems much reftrided to thefc, as puhur alone is more com- 
monly ufed for the middle chimes than gujur appears to be. Six or eight 
people are required to attend the eftablifliment of a gjiuree ; four through the 
day, and as many at night ; fo that none but wealthy men, or grandees, can 

afford 
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afford to fupport one as a neccflary appendage of their confequcnce and rank, 
which is convenient enough for the other inhabitants, who would have 
nothing of this fort to confult, as (thofc being excepted which are attached 
to their armies) I imagine there arc no other public (gjiurees) clocks in all 
India. 
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VI. 

ON INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

BY 

H. T. COLEBROOKE, Efq. 

/COMMENTATORS reconcile the contradictions of ancient anchors, on 
the fubjecH; of weights and meafures, by a reference to dilFercnt fland- 
ards. To underftand their explanations, I have been led to fomc enquiries, 
the rcfult of which I fliall ftate concifely, to alleviate the labour of others 
who may feek information on the fame fubjefl} omitting, however, fuch 
meajures as are of very limited ufe. 

Moft of the authorities which I fliall quote have not been confulted by 
myfclf, but are alTumed from the citations in a work of Go'pa'la Bhatta', 
on Numbers and ^antities, which is intitled Sanc'hyaparim'ina. 

Menu, Ya'jnyawaleya, and Na'reda, trace all weights from the leall 
vifiblc quantity, which they concur in naming trajarenu, and deferibing as 
the very fmall mote which may be difeerned in a fun-beam palling through 
" a lattice.” Writers on medicine ptoceed a flep further, and affirm, that 
a trajarenu contains thirty paramanut or atoms : they deferibe the trajarenu 
in words of the fame import with the definitions given by Menu, and they 
furnifli another name for it, vans'l. According to them, eighty-fix vansis 
make one martebi, or fcnfiblc portion of light. 

M 2 The 
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The Icgiflators above named proceed from the trajarmu as follows: 

8 trojarenus = i Ucjha^ or minute poppy feed. 

3 liejhas = I raja fi/erJhafOt or black muftard feed. 

3 raja JberJhafas = i gaura JberJhapat or white muftard feed. 
6 gaura JherJhafas = i yava, or middle fized barley-corn. 

3 yavas = i crtjhnalay or feed of the gunji. 


This weight is the lowcfl: denomination in general ufe, and commonly 
known by the name of rettly corrupted from rettica, * which, as well as raSlichy 
denotes the red feed, as crifljuala indicates the black feed of the gunja creeper. 
Each retti ufed by jewellers is equal to |^ths of a carat. The feeds themfclves 
have been afeertained by Sir Wiiliam Jones, from the average of numerous 
trials, at grain. But fiditious rettiSy in common ufe, ftiould be double 
of the gunja feed ; however, they weigh lefs than two grains and a quarter. 
For the ficca weight contains 179^ grains nearly j the mdjha, 17I nearly; 
the rettiy nearly. Writers on medicine trace this weight from the 
fmallcft fenfible quantity in another order. 


30 paramdnusy or atoms 
86 van'sis 
6 marichis 
3 rdgieds 
8 JherJhapas 
Af yavas 


I trajarenuy or van'si. 

I marichiy or fenfible quantity of light. 
I rdgiedy or black muftard feed. 

I Jherfljapay or white muftard feed. 

I yavoy or barley-corn. 

1 gunjdy or raSlica. 


A rettica 


* Afiatick Rcfearches, vpl. ii, page 154. 
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A rettich is alfo faid to be equal in weight to four grains of rice in the 
hulk : and Go'pa'la Bhatta' afRrms that one feed of the gunj^t according to 
writers on aftronomy, is equal to two large barley-corns. Notwithftanding 
this apparent uncertainty in the comparifon of a feed of the gimja to other 
produdtions of nature, the weight of a raaica is well determined by practice, 
and is the common medium of comparifon for other w'eighrs. Thefe 1 fliall 
now flate on the authority of Menu, Ya'jnyawai-eya, and Na'reda. 

Weights oe Gold. 

5 chr^jhiialaSy or raSIicas = i mapay meflmcay or maflnea. 
l6 viapas = I carpet, aepa, toldcayOV fuverna. 

4 carpus, or fnvernas = i pala, (the fame weight w hich is alfo denomi - 

nated nipca.) 

xOfalas = i dharana of gold. 

Ya'jnyawaleya adds, that five Juvernas make omtala (of gold) according 
to fomc authorities. 


Weights of Silvik. 

2 raUicas, or feeds ofthc_g;«/7;Vi = i rtupaca offilver. 
l6 mtifhacas = i dharana of ^\\\lCY,or ptirdna. 

10 dharanas of filvcr = l Jalamana ox f ala offilver. 

But a carpa, or eighty rahlicas of copper, is called -xpana, or carpapatia. 

Commentators difl'er on the application of the fcvcral terms. Some con- 
fider cr'ipnala as a term appropriated to the quantity of one raSlka of gold j but 
CuLLu'cA Bhatta' thinks the Juverna only peculiar to gold, for which metal 
it has alfo a name, hpana, or cutpdpana, is a mcafure ot lilvcr as well as of 

copper.. 
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copper. There is a further diverfity in the application of the terms ; for they 
are ufed to deferibe other weights. Na'reda fays a majha may alfo be con- 
fidered as the twentieth of a carobapana and Vrihaspati defciibcs it as the 
twentieth part of the pala. Hence we have no lefs than four tnajhas : one 
majfja of five raSticas another of four raBichs, (according to Na'reda;) a 
third of fixtecn raBichs, (according to Vrihaspati ;) and a fourth (the majhaca 
of filver) confining of two raBicas-, not to notict the mdjhaca ufed by the 
medical tribe, and confifting of ten, or, according to fome authorities, of 
twelve, raBicas, which may be the fame as the jeweller’s ma'Jha of fix 
double reitis. To thefe I do not add the ma'Jha of eight raBicas^ bccaufe it has 
been explained, as meafured by eight filver retti weights, each twice as heavy 
as the feed ; yet, as a pradlical denomination, it mufl: be noticed. Eight 
fuch rettis make one ma'Jha ; but twelve ma'Jhas compofe one tola. This tola 
is no where fuggefted by the Hindu legiflators. Allowing for a difference in 
the retti, it is double the weight of the legal tola, or aio grains inftead of 
105 grains. 

A nijhca, as fynonimous with pala, confifts of five Juvernas, according to 
fome authors. It is alfo a denomination for the quantity of one hundred and 
fifty Juvernas. Other large denominations arc noticed in didlionaries. 

108 Juvernas, or tblacas, of gold, conftitute an uruhhujhana, pala, ox dinar a. 

100 palas, or nijhcas, make one tula-, 20 tulas, or 2000 palas, one 
bhara ’, and 10 Ibara, one bchita. 

100 palas, or nijhcas, conftitute one bar a. 

According to Da'nayo'gi'swara, the tenth of a bhara is called ad'hara, 
which is confequently fynonimous with bara, as a term for a fpecific quan- 
tity of gold. 


Go'pa'la 
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Go'pa'la Bhatta' alfo ftates other weights, without mentioning by what 
clafles they are ufed. I fufpeft an error in the ftatement, becaufe it reduces 
the majha to a very low denominatitm, and I fuppofc it to be the jeweller’s 
weight. 


6 rajicds ( raSiicas ^ r= i tndfi>aca, hema, or vdnaca. 

4 vdnacas = i Jala, dharana, or tanca. 

2 tancas = i cona. 

2 conas = I carjha. 

Probably it ftiould be raSlicas inftead of rdjicds, which would nearly cor- 
refpond with the weights fubjoined, giving twenty-four rettieds for one dharana 
in both llatements. It alfo correfponds with the tables in the ^yen Acber'i, 
(vol. iii. p. 94.) where a tdne of twenty-four ret ns, fixed at ten barley- 
corns to the retti, contains two hundred and forty barley-corns ; and a majha 
of eight rettis, at feven and a half barley-corns each, contains fixty rettis ; 
confequently four majhas are equal to one tanca, as in .he preceding table ; 
and fix jeweller’s rettis are equal to eight double rettis, as ufed by goldfmiths. 

The fame author (Go'pa'la Bhatta') obferves, that weights arc thus Hated 
in aftronomical books : 


a large barley-corns 

3 

8 hallas 
2 dharanas 
lOOO alacas 


I feed of the ginijd. 
I balla. 

I dharana. 

I alaca. 

I dhatdea. 


The talc of Ihclls, compared to weight of filver, may be taken on the au- 
thority of the IMavata't. 


f\r\ 
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20 capardacas,^f[idhiOv Qoyfivits = i cdctnt. 

4 cdcmz = I pana, cdrjhdpana^ or carjhica* 

16 para (= i purdnaol{!ixt)Xs) = i hherma of filver. 

16 bhermas =: I nijhca of filver. 


It may be inferred that one fhell is valued at one ra5licd of copper ; one 
pana of fhells at one pana of copper ; and fixty-four panas^ at one tblaca of 
filver, which is equal in weight to one pana of copper. And it feems remark- 
able that the comparative value of filver, copper, and fliells, is nearly the 
fame at this time as it was in the days of Bha'scara*. 


On the mcafures of grain Go'pa'la Bhatta' quotes the authority of feveral 
purdnas. 


Vardha pur ana : 


Bhawijloyapurdna 


1 or handful 

2 palas 
8 muftis 
8 cunchis 

4 puftjcalas 
4 ad'hacas 
' 2 pahs 
2 prajritis 
4 cudavas 
4 pr aft has 
4 dd'hacas 
2 dronas 
16 dronas 


== I pala. 

= i proJritK 
= I cunchi. 

= I pujhcala. 

= 1 dd'haca. 

= I drona. 

= I prajriti. 

= I cudava. 

= I praftha. 

= I ad'haca. 

= 1 drona. 

= I cumb'hay or Jurpa* 
== I dhdrty or jhdri. 


♦ The comparative value of filvei and copper was the fame in the reign of Ac per ; for the 
weighing five //iwrr, or twenty wajiias , of copper, was valued at tj»c foitictli part of the 
yjt'uli rupiyriy weighing twelve and a half of pure filvcr ; whence we have again the 

proportion of lixty-four to one. 
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Padme purdna : 4 pdas 

4 cudavas 
4 p raft' has 
4 ad'hacas 
16 dr onus 
20 dr on as 
10 cumb'has 
Scanda purdna : 2 

2 prajritis 
4 cudaz^as 
4 pr a ft' has 
4 cid'hacas 
2 drdnas 
20 drdnas 


= I C2idava. 

= I praft'ha. 

=1 1 ad'hcca. 

= I dr ana, 

I dhdr'lm 

— I cumb'ha. 

= I or load. 

1 prajriti. 

= I ciidava. 

— I praft'ha* 

=: 1 ad'haca. 

= I drona, 

— I cumb'ha according to fomc. 
= I cumb'ha according to others. 


From thefc may be formed two Tables. The firfl coincides with texts of 
the Vardha purdna^ and is preferred by Raghun andana. The fecond, formed 
on the concurrent authority of the Bhawijhyay Padme and Scanda purdnas^ is 
adopted in the Calpateru ; rejeding, however, the cumb'ha of two dronaSy and 
making the pala equal to the weight of three tolacas and a half. 


Table I. 


8 mujhtis^ or handfuls, 
8 cunchis 
4 pujhcalas 
4 Cid'hacas 
20 dronas 


= 8 palas = 4 prajritis 
z=. I pujhcala* 

= I ad'haca* 

= I drona* 

=: I cumb'ha* 


=: I cunchi* 


VoL. V. 


N 


Table 
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Table IL 


4 palas = 2 prajntis 

— : I cudava or Jettied 

14 tolas. 

4 cudavas 

= I praji'ba 

56 

4 prajl'bas 

es I dtTbaea 

224 — — 

4 ad'bacas 

= 1 drena 

896 

20 dronas 

= c'bdr^s = 1 cumb'ba 

17,920 

10 cumb'has 

= I hdha 

179,200 


But fome make two dronas equal to one cumh'ba. 

Would it be unreafonable to derive the Englifli coomb of four bufliels 
from the cumb'ha of the Hindus ? The c'bari, fubfequently deferibed, contains 
5832 cubick inches, if the cubit be taken at eighteen inches. It would con- 
lequcntly be equal to two buftiels, two pecks, one gallon, and two thirds j 
and the cumb'ha^ equal to one c'bar't and a quarter, will contain three bufliels 
and three gallons nearly. According to Lacshmi'dhera’s valuation of the 
paluy at three tolacas and a half, the c'hdri weighs 14,336 tolacasy or 215 lb. 
avoirdupois nearly ; and the cumb'ba 1 7,920 tblacasy or a68lb. which cor- 
refponds nearly to the weight of a coomb of good wheat j and a bdba will be 
nearly equal to a wey, or a ton in freight. 

The name of jettied for the fourth of a fraft'ha is afliimed from the Vardha 
fur ana-, and Hema'dri accordingly declares it fynonymous with cudava. The 
Calfateru, Smritifaray Retndcara, and Samayafradifay alfo make the Jettied 
equal to the cudava, or a quarter of the fraft'ba ; but it contains twelve 
frajrtti according to thefe commentaries ; and the prajriti is deforibed in the 
Ddnacdnda, by Lacs hmi'dh era, author of the Calfateruy as the quantity held 


4 


in 
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in both hands by a man of the commbn fize. Twelve fuch handfuls fill a cu- 
dava, deferibed as a veflel four fingers wide, and as many deep, which is 
ufed in meafuring /mail wood, cancs, iron, and other things. But Va'ches- 
PATiMisRA adopts this cudava of twelve prajntis, whence wc have a third 
Table of legal Meafures in general ufe. 


Table III. 

1 2 double handfuls = i cudava. 

4 cudavas r= i praft'ha. 

^praji'bas = i ad'haca. 

4 ad’hacas = i drona. 

20 dronas = 1 cumb’ha. 

Befides the difference already noticed on the fubje< 51 ; of the cumh'ha^ com- 
mentators have fuggerted wider differences. According to Cullu'ca Bhatta', 
it contains twenty dronas ; but this drona contains tv\o hundred palas. 


In the Dana viveca the cumh'ha is ftated at one thoufand palas ; in the 
Retndcara, at twenty prajl' has. But, according to Ja'tu'carna, five hundred 
and twelve palas only conftitute a cumh'ha. This may be the fame quantity 
with the dronay as a meafure or weight eftimated by the hand. It Ihould 
confift of four ad’hacas, each equal to four prajl’has-, and each of thefe 
weighing, according to the Atbarva veda, thirty-two palas of gold. This again 
Teems to be the praft'ha of Magap'iia, deferibed by Go'patha Bra'hmana. 


4 crtjhnalas = i mdjha. 


64 mdjhas 
32 palas 


— I pala. 

1 praft’ha, as ufed in Macad'ha. 


N 2 


Since 
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Since the pala of gold weighs 420 troy grains, the praft'ha contains one 
pound avoirdupois, fourteen ounces and three quarters nearly. The drbnay 
laft mentioned, contains 30 lb. it o 7 .. and a frafiion; and a cumb'ha of 
twenty fuch dronas, 614 lb. 6 oz. and a half nearly. 

The meafures of grain in common ufe, arc probably derived from the ancient 
cumb'ha and drbna ; but their names are not fuggefled by any of the preceding 
Tables. Twenty cat' has make one bisi-, and fixteen b'n'is one paiiti. The 
frze of the cat'ha varies in dilferent diflriifts j in fome containing no more 
than two and a half jer of ricc; in others five Jer^ (3o ficca weight;) ox even 
more. In the fouthern dillricls at Bengal, a mcafure of grain is ufed w hich con- 
tains one /rr and a quarte'r. It is called rec. Four recs make one pd//} twenty 
pdlis, one foli ; and lixteen /olis, one cdhen. 

The Vrihat Rnjamnrtanda fpecifies meafures which do not appear to have 
been noticed in other Sanfent writings. 

24 iblacas = 1 Jer. 

2 J'er — 1 prabh. 

It is mentioned in the ylyen Jekbere, that the Jer formerly contained 
eighteen ddms in fome parts of Hindujian, and twenty-two dams in others; 
but that it coniifled of twenty-eight dams at the commencement of the 
reign of Ac hF.it, and was fixed by him at thirty dams. The dam was fixed 

at five taneSy or twenty mdjhas-, or, as ftated in one place, twenty mafiias 

and feven rettis. The ancient /eV, noticed in the Jlycn Ackberi, therefore, 
coincided nearly with the Jer flated in the Rdjamartanda. The double/(V is ftill 
ufed in fome places, but called by the fame name [panchajeri) as the weight of 
five Jer ufed in others. 


For 
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For meafurcs ufed in Mifhila^ and fomc other countries, we have the 
authority of Chande'suara, in the Bala Ihujhana. They dilTer from the 
fccond Table, interpofing a manica equal to a fourth of a c'hari^ and mak- 
ing the haha equal to twenty c'haris. 

^ palas zz=: I cudava. 

^ cudavas z=. i prajl'ha. 

4 praJBhas z= i ad'haca. 

4 ad'hacas i drona. 

4 di'onas = i manica. 

4 manic as =: i c^haru 

20 eh dr IS =: i iniha. 

Copa'ea Bhati’a' Hates another fee of mcailircs, uithout turnifliing a 
eomparifon to any determinate quantity othcruile known, 

4 ay us = i sdcJJoa. 

4 sdcfuias =r= i h'lhviU 

4 hil^vas - — I did a 
4 cudavas i prajTha. 

4 prajldoas = i dhari. 

4 cdjd} )s z=. I 
4 go)iis I druiiu'um 

I have already quoted a comparifon of the cudava to a praflical mcafurc of 
lencrth; and we learn from the Ulavat'i, that the c'hariy or c'hdnca, of 
Macjad'ha, Ihould be a cube mcafured by one cubit. “ A vcllel meafured 
“ by a cubit, in every dimenfion, is a ghanahojla, which, in Magadiia, 
“ is called c'harica: it fliould be made with twelve corners, or angles 
» fanned by furfaces ; (that is, it Jlmdd be wade in the form of afoUd, -with fix 

“ » The 
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** The c’h&rtca of Utcala is in general ufe on the fouth of the river G 6 da~ 
“ veri: there the drona is the fixteenth part of a €*bir\i (as in the Second 
«' Table;) the hd'baca the fourth of a drona-, the fraft'ka^ the fourth of an 
“ M'haca ; and the cudava, a quarter of a fraft'ha. But the cudava, formed 
** like a ghanahajia, fhould be meafured by three fingers and a half in 
" every dimenfion. This veflel muft be made of earth, or fimilar materials ; 
“ for fuch alone is a cudava.*’ 


Both by this (latemcnt, and by the Second Table, a c'hdrt confifts of ioa6 
cudavas ; and fince the cubit muft be taken at twenty-four fingers, or angulas, 
a folid cubit will contain 13,824 cubick angulas or fingers; and one cudava 
thirteen and a half cubick angulas. Its folid contents, therefore, are the half 
of a cube whofe fide is three fingers. A flight change in the reading would 
make the defeription quoted from the L'llavafi coincide with this compu- 
tation; and the c’bdr'tca of Utcala and Magad'ha would be the fame. 


However, Lacshmi'dhera has deferibed the cudava as a velTcl four fingers 
wide, and as many deep, which makes a cudava of fixty-four cubick angulas, 
or twenty-feven cubick inches. This will exhibit an hd'baca of 432 inches, 
fimilar to a dry meafure ufed at Madras, which is faid to contain 423 cubick 
inches, and is the eighth part of a marcal of 3384 cubick inches, or nearly 
double the drona of 1728 cubick inches. If the cudava of Utcala be a cube 
whofe fide is three and a half fingers, containing forty-three cubick angulas 
nearly, or eighteen cubick inches and a fradion, the c’bdrtca of Utcala 
contains 44,118 cubick angulas, or 18,612 cubick inches, taking the cubit 
at eighteen inches. 


On 
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On the Tneafures of Ipace, Go'pa'ia Bhatta' quotes a text from 
Menu, which traces thcfe from the fame minute quantity as weights. 
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Vriddba 


8 trajarenus 
8 renus 
8 baldgras 
8 licjhas 
8 yucas 
8 yavas 


= I renu. 

= I haldgra, or hair’s point. 

= I licjha, or poppy feed. 

== I yuca. 

= I yava, or very fmall barley-corn. 
= I angulat or finger. 


From this Menu proceeds to longer meafurcs. 


12 or fingers, — i or fpan. 

2 viteftis, or (pans, = 1 hejia, or cubit. 


In the Ma'rcande'ya purdna meafurcs are traced from atoms. 


% paramdms, or atoms, 
8 para Juijhmas 
8 trajarenus 
8 grains of fand 
8 hdldgras 
8 hejhas 
8 yucas 
8 yavas 
6 fingers 
2 padas 
2 fpans 
2 cubits 
4 cubits 
2 dettdas 


= I para JucJhma^ moft minute fubftancc. 
= I trajarenu. 

= I mebirajaes, grain of fand or dull. 

= I bdldgruy or harr’s point. 

== I liijha. 

— I yuca. 

= I yava. 

E= I angiila, or finger. 

s= 1 pada^ or breadth of the foot. 

— I viteftit or fpan. 

— 1 cxxbxt (hefta) 

= the circumference of the human body. 
= I dhanujh, denda, or ftalF. 

= I naried ( or nddi) 


In 
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In another place the fame furana notices tM’o meafures, one of which is oftcti 
mentioned in rituals : 

2 1 breadths of the middle of the thumb = i retni. 

10 ditto - = 1 pradejya, or fpan, 

from the tip of the thumb to the tip of the fore-finger. 

But, according to the CalpaterUy it fliould be ten breadths 01 the thumb 

and a half. And we learn from the Aditya purdna, that, according to Vya'sa, 
it fliould be meafured by the breadth of the thumb at the tip. The fame 
purdna makes two retnis (or 42 thumbs) equal to one cijhu: but Ha'ri'ta 
compares the cipii to the cubit, four of which it contains, according to his 
ftatement: and four cijhus make ontnalwa. Here again the Aditya />«;•««« 
differs, making the nal'wa to contain thirty dhanup. It concurs with autho- 
rities above cited, in the meafures of the cubits denda and ndd'i ; the firflr 
containing twenty-four fingers; the fecond ninety-fix fingers; and the ndd) 
two dendas. 

The fame purdna notices the larger meafures of diftance, 

2000 dhanup = I erdja: 

2 crojas = gavyuti. 

8000 dhanup = gavyutis = i ydjana. 

On one reading of the V^ishnu purdna, the erdja contains only one ihoufand 
dhanup. Accordingly GopaTa' Bhatta' quotes a text, which acquaints us that 
" Travellers to foreign countries compute the^^izw^at four thoufand dhanuP 
but he adduces another text, which ftates the meafures of the crofa, gavyuti^ 
rm^yajanay as they are given in the Adity a purdna. The Lildvafi confirms 

this computation. g barley 
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8 barley-corns 
24 fingers 
4 cubits 
2000 dendas 
4 erbjas 


— I finger’s breadth. 

= I hejla, or cubit. 

= I denda (= i dbanujh.) 
= I crbja* 

= I ybjana. 


lOS 


The Lilavat'i alfo informs us of the meafures ufed for arable land, which 
arc fimilar to thofc now in ufe. 


1 o hands = i vanfa, or bamboo cane. 

20 vanfas (in length and breadth ) = 1 niranga of arable land. 

Divifions of time are noticed in the firfl: chapter of Menu, (v. 64.) 


1 8 nimepas, or the twinklings of an eye, 
30 capt'has 
30 calas 
12 epanas 
30 muhurtas 


= I ci'pt'hu. 

= I cald. 

= I epana. 

= I muhurta. 1 
= 1 day and night, (ac- 

cording to mean folar time.) 


From this he proceeds to the divifions of the civil year. 


15 days and nights = 1 or interval between the fizygics. 

firfl and laft faepa =• i month. 

VoL. Y. O 2 months 

* If the cubit be taken at eighteen inches, then 4000 yards ~ i ftandard cr6fa~'^ miles 
and a quarter nearly: and 2000 yards — 1 computed irofa— 1 mile and one eighth: and 
Major Rennel Rates the eras as fixed by Acber at 50O0 — yards — e Britifli 

miles and 5 furlongs ; and the average common croi at one mile ftatute and nine tenths. 
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2 months = i fcafon {rttu) 

3 leafons = i ay ana (half year) 

2 ayanas = i year. 

According to the Surya Siddba'nta (fee Af. Ref. vol. ii. p. 230.) 


6 refpirations {prdm') 
60 vicalds 
60 dandas 


I vicali. 

1 danda. 

I fydcreal day. 


The Vishnu pura'na ftatcs a mode of fubdividing the day, on which Go'pa- 
la' Bhatta' remarks, that it is founded on aftronomy,” and fubjoins an- 
other mode of fubdivifion. 

Ten long fyllables are uttered in one refpiration [pra'na',) 

6 refpirations = i vinadkd. 

60 vinadicas = I dhatu. 

60 dhatas = 1 day and night, (or folar day.) 


Proceeding to another Tabic, he fays, the time in which ten long fyllables 
may be uttered is equal to one refpiration. 


6 refpirations 
60 palas 
60 ghaticas 
30 days and nights 
12 months 


1 pala. 

1 ghat'ica. 

I day and night. 
I month. 

I year. 


The "S pur ana concurs with the Surya Siddba'nta in another fubdivi- 

fion of time. 


60 cjhanas 
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60 cjhanas 
60 lavas 
60 nimejhas 
60 ca'fi'hhs 
60 atipalas 
60 vipalas 
60 falas 
60 dandas 
60 nights and days 

But the BnAWisiiYA^ar^'w^i fubdivides the nimlfia otherwife. 

I twinkling of the eye while a man is eafy and at reft = 30 tatpanas, or mo- 
ments. 

I tatpana = 100 t rut is. 

I truti — 1000 Jamcramas. 

Raghunandana, in the yyotijhatatway gives a rule for finding the planets 
which prefideover hours of the day, called bora. “ Doubling the ghatis clafped 
“ from the beginning of the day (or fun-rife at the firft meridian) and dividing 

“ by five, the produdt fhews the clapfed hours, or bora's. The fixth planet, 
“ counted from that which gives name to the propofed day, rules the fecond 
“ hourj the fixth counted from this rules the third ; and fo on for the hours 
“ of the day : but every fifth planet is taken for the hours ot the night.” 
The order of the planets is C 5 $ O c? 1 /^ bi confequcntly on a Sunday the regent 
of the feveral hours of the day and night are : 

Day I 234567 89 10 II 12 

2 C h 

O 2 


I lava 
I nimejha, 

I ca'Ji'bh. 

I atipala. 

1 vipala. 

I pala. 

1 danda. 
a night and day. 
1 ritu or fcafon. 


Night 
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Night 1234.56789101112 

69l%Q^b69 I ii O 

As the days of the week are found by taking every fourth in the fame feries, 
we might proceed by this rule to the firft bora of the fubfequent day, whofe 
regent, the fourth from ©, is C ; and thence proceed by the above-mentioned 
rule to the regents of boras for Monday. 

I fubjoin the original paffage, which was communicated to me by Mr. Davis, 
and add a verbal tranflation. 


’TPitTO rrf?i 

“ T HE gbat'icas elafjed from the beginning of the day being doubled, and 
« divided by (five] arrows, the cords of time called bora. In the day 
" thefe cords are regulated by intervals of (fix) feafons, counted from the 
particular regent of the day propejed-, in the night by intervals of (five) ar- 
rows. 

« 'l\\c tommencement oj the day, 

or after fun-rife, at thefirjl meridian, is Icnown from tWmtervaf of counmes, 
« or dijlance in longitude meafured hy ydj anas, and reduced into ghatis, after de- 
« duding a fourth from tbe number ofyojanas." 

4 


The 
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The coincidence of name for the hour, or twenty-fourth part of the day, 
is certainly remarkable. But until we find the fame divifion of time noticed 
by a more ancient author than Raghunandana, it muft remain doubtful 
whether it may not have been borrowed from Europe in modern times. 




[ ] 


VII. 


OF THE 

CITY OF PEGUE, 

AND THE 

TEMPLE OF SHOEMADOO PRAW. 

By Captain Michael Symes. 

^ I ^HE limits of the ancient city Pegue may ftill be accurately traced by the 
ruins of the ditch and wall that furrounded it. From thefe it appears to 
have been a quadrangle, each fide mcafuring about a mile and a half. In 
feveral places the ditch is nearly filled by rubbilh that has been call: into it, or 
the falling in of its own banks: fufficient, however, ftill remains to fiicw that 
it once was no contemptible defence. The breadth I judged to be about Co 
yards, and the depth ten or twelve feet; except in thofe places where it is 
choaked up from the caufes I have mentioned. There is ftill enough of water 
to impede a fiegc; and I was informed, that when in repair, it feldom, in the 
hotteft fcafon, funk below' the depth of four feet. 

The fragments of the wall likewife prove that this was a work of confiJer- 
able magnitude and labour. It is not eafy to afccrcain prceifely what was its 
cxadl height; but we conjcft;ured it to have been at kail twenty-five feet; 
and in breadth at the bafe, not lefs than forty. It is conij^olld of brick, badly 
cemented with clay mortar. Small equidiftant baflions, about 300 yards 
afunder, are ftill difcoverable : but the whole is in a flatc fo ruinous, and fo co- 
vered with weeds and briars, that it requires dole infpeclion to detennine the 
extent and nature of the defences. 


In 
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In the center of each fide there is a gateway, about thirty feet wide. Thefe 
gateways were the principal entrances. The paflTage acrofs the ditch is on a 
mound of earth, which ferves as a bridge ; and was formerly defended by a 
retrenchment, of which there arc now no traces. 

Nothing can exhibit a more ftriking picture of defolation than the infidc of 
thefe w'alls. Alompraw, when he carried the city by aflault in the year 1757, 
razed every dwelling to the ground, and difperfed or led into captivity all the 
inhabitants. The pagodas, or praws, which are very numerous, were the only 
buildings that efcaped the fury of the conquerors; and of thefe the great pa- 
goda of Shoemadoo has alone been attended to, and repaired. After the 
demolition of the city, Alompraw carried the captive monarch with his family 
to where he remained many years a ftate prifoncr. Yangoon, or Ran- 
goon, founded about this time, was by a royal mandate conftituted the feat of 
provincial government, and Pegue entirely abandoned. 

The prefent king of the Birmans^ whofc government has been lefs difiurbed 
than that of any prcdeceflbr of his family, entirely altered the fyftem which had 
been adopted by his father, and obferved during the fuccefiive reigns of his two 
brothers, Namdoge PitAwand Sembuan Praw, and of his nephew Chenguza. 
He has turned his attention to the population and improvement, rather than 
the extenfion, of his dominions; and feems more defirous to conciliate his 
new fiibjcds by mildnefs, than to rule them through terror. He has abrogated 
fcveral fevcrc penal laws, impofed upon the Taliens or Pegu ers : jufticc is now 
difinbuted impartially ; and the onlydiftindion at prefent between a Birman and 
’Tallent confifts in the exclufion of the latter from all public offices of trull and 
power. 


No 
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No a(3: of the Birman government is more lik( ly to reconcile the ^aliens to 
the Birman yoke, than the reftoration of their ancient place of abode, and the 
prefervation and embellirtimcnt of the Pagoda of Siioemadoo. So fenfible 
was the King of this, as well as of the advantages that muft accrue to the 
ftate from an incrcafc of culture and population, that five years ago he ifllicd 
orders to rebuild Pegue, encouraged new fcttlers by liberal grants, and in- 
vited the feattered families of former inhabitants to return and repcoplc their 
deferred city. 

The better to elfeifl this purpofc, his Bit man Majelly, on the death ol 
Taomano-ee, the late Mayoon, or Viceroy, which happened about five years 
ago, directed his fuccelTor, Main Lla no Retiiec, to quit ]\angoon, anti 
make Pegue his future rcfidence, and the feat of provincial government of the 
thirty-two provinces of Henzawuddy. 

Thefc judicious meafures have fo far fucceeded, that a new town has been 
built within the fitc of the ancient city ; but Rangoon pofllUcs fo many fu- 
perior advantages, and holds out fuch inducements to thofe who vtifli to dwell 
in a commercial town, that adventurers do not refort in any confiderablc 
numbers to the new colony. The former inhabitants arc now nearly 
cxtinCl, and their families and defeendants fettled in the provinces of Tanglwo. 
Martaltan, and Talowmeou ; and many live under the protcclion of the Siamrje. 
There is little doubt, however, that the reftoration of their favourite tem- 
ple of worftiip, and the fecurity held out to them, will, in the end, accom- 
plifti the wife and humane intentions of the Birman Monarch. 

Pegue, in its renovated ftate, feems to be built on the plan of the former city. 
It is a fquarc, each fide meafuring about half a mile. It js fenced round 
VoL. V. P 
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by a flockade, from ten to twelve feet high. There is one main ftreet, 
running eaft and weft, which is interfe(5led at right angles by two fmaller 
ftrects, not yet finiihed. At each extremity of the principal ftreet there is a 
gate in the ftockade, which is fliut early in the evening. After that hour, 
entrance during the night is confined to a wicket. Each of thefc gates is 
defended by a forry piece of ordnance, and a fevv mufqueteers, who never 
poft centincls, and are ufually afleep. There are alfo two other gates on the 
north and fouth fides of the ftockade. 

The ftrects of Peguc are fpacious, as are the ftrects in all Birman towns that 
I have feen. The road is carefully made with brick, which the ruins of the 
old town plentifully fupply. On each fide of the way there is a drain, that ferves 
to carry off' the water. The houfes even of the meaneft peafants of Pegue, 
and throughout all the Birman empire, poftefs an advantage over Indian 
dwellings, by being raifcd from the ground either on wooden pofts, or 
bamboos, according to the fizc of the building. The dwellings of the Ra- 
haans, or priefts, and higher ranks of people, are ufually elevated eight or 
ten feet ; thofc of the lower clafles from two to four. 

The houfes of the inhabitants of Pegue arc far from commodious, agreeably 
to European notions of accommodation; but I think they are at Icaft as much 
fo as the houfes of Indian tow ns. There are no brick buildings either in Pegue 
or Rangoon, except fuch as belong to the King, or arc dedicated to Gaudma. 
The King has prohibited the ufe of brick or ftonc in private buildino-s. 
from the apprchenfion, I was informed, that, if people got leave to build 
brick houfes, they might credl brick fortifications, dangerous to the fccurity 
of the Hate. The houfes, therefore, arc all made of mats or flieathing- 
boards, fupported on bamboos or pofts. Being compofed of fuch combuftiblc 

materials. 
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materials, the inhabitants arc under continual dread of fire, againfi which they 
take every precaution. The roofs are lightly covered ; and at each door 
fiands a long bamboo, with a hook at the end, to pull down the thatch : alfo 
another pole, with a grating of fplit bamboo at the extremity, about three 
feet fquare, to fupprefs flame by preflure. Almoft every houfc has earthen 
pots of water on the roof. And there is a particular clafs * of people, whofe 
bufinefs it is to prevent and extinguifli fires. 

The Moyoon'*s habitation is a good building, in comparifon wdth all the other 
houfes of Pegue. It is raifed on pofts, ten feet high. There fcems, from an 
outfide view, to be many apartments, befides the hall in which he gives au- 
dience. It is in the centre of a fpacious court, furrounded by a high 
fence of bamboo mats. There is in the hall, at the upper end, a fmall eleva- 
tion in the floor, on which the Viceroy fits when he receives vifks in form. 

T he objecl in Pegue that mofl* attrafts and mofl: merits notice, is the 
Temple of SnoEMADoof, or the Golden Suprewe. This extraordinary edifice 

Pa is 


* Thefe people are called PapZiaoJ. They are flavcs of the government; men who have 
been found guihyof theft, and tliiough mcicy have had then lt\ehlpaiod. 1 hev aic diilin- 
guiOicd by ablc’tk tiicle on each cheek, caufed by punflualion ‘ alio l)y having on i\n a 
breails, in Birv\n charafteivs. the word Ihicf, and the name of the aiiiclc dole n ; ab, on 
one (th.u 1 alked an explanation of) Piitchuo Kkoo, or Ciolh I'Nip, 

Thefe men patrole tlic flrcctsat niglil, to put out hres and lights after a ccitain hour, luy 
alfo afl as conflubles. and are the public executioners. 

■f Shoe is the Birman woicl {or goLlen j and there can be little doubt that ALidoo is a coi- 
ruption of tlic Hindu Maha Dt va or Dlo. I could not learn fn>jn liie Bunums the oiigin or 
•etymology ol the term ; hut u was explained to me as importir’g a promoniv^y ihaL ouerluokul land 
and water, Praw fignihes Lord, and is alwd) s annexed to the name of a lacred building. It is 
likewifc a fovcieign and faccrdotal title ; and frequently ufed by an inferior when addrclling 
hislupeiior. The analogy between the and the ancient E^jptians, in the appbcation 

of this tcim, as well as in many othci luflanccs, is Inghly dcfcrving notice. 


Phi a 
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is built on a double terrace, one raifcd upon another. The lower and greater 
terrace is about ren feet above the natural level of the ground. It is quadran- 
gular. The upper and Icfler terrace is of a like fhape, raifed about twenty feet 
above the lower terrace, or thirty above the level of the country. I judged a 
fide of the lower terrace to be 1391 feet, of the upper 684. The walls that 
fuflained the fides of the terraces, both upper and lower, arc in a ftate of ruin. 
They M’cre formerly covered with plainer, v rought into various figures. The 
area of the lower is firewed with the fragments of fmall decayed buildings; 
but the upper is kept free from filth, and in tolerable good order. There is 
a ftrong prefumption that the fortrefs is coeval wdth this building ; as the earth 
of which the terraces are compofed, appears to have been taken from the 
ditch ; there being no other excavation in the city, or its neighbourhood, that 
could have afforded a tenth part of the quantity. 

Thcfc terraces arc afeended by flights of ftone fteps, broken and ncgleiflcd. 
On each fide arc dwellings of the Rahaans, or priefts, raifed on timbers four 
or five feet from the ground. Their houfes conlill: only of a Angle hall. 'I'he 
wooden pillars that fupport them are turned with neatnefs. The roof is of 
tile, and the fides of flicathing-boards. There are a number of bare benches in 
cvciy houfe, on which the Rahaans fleep. We faw no furniture. 

Snor.MADoo is a pyramid, compofed of brick and plaifter, with fine fhell 
mortar, without excavation or aperture of any fort j adlagonal at the bafe, and 

fpiral 

Phra was the proper name under which the Egyptians firfl adored the Sun, before it 
received the allcgotical appellation oi Ofiris, or Author of Time. They likewife conferred 
it on their kings and priefts. In the fiift book of Most s, chap. xli. Pharvoii gives 
“ JosEiMi to wife the daughter of Potiphera, or the Prieft of Om.” In the book of Jeremiah, a 
kingof Egypt is ftyled, “ Pharaoh OniRA.” And it is not a very improbable conje£lurc, 
that the title Pharaoh, given to fucceffive kings of Egypt, is a corruption of the word Phra, 
or Praw j in its original fenfe fignifying the Sun, and applied to the fovercign and the 
priefthood, as the rcprcfcntativcs on earth of that fplcndid luminary. 
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fpiralattop. Each fide of the bafe meafures 162 feet. This immenfe breadth 
ditninifiics abruptly j and a fimilar building has not unaptly been compared 
in fliape to a large fpcaking trumpet.* 

Six feet from the ground there is a wide ledge, which furrounds the bafe 
of the building ; on the plane of which are fifey-feven fmall fpires, of equal 
fizc, and cquidifiant. One of them meafured twenty-feven feet in height, 
and forty in circumference at the bottom. On a higher ledge there is another 
row, confining of fifty-three fpires, of fimilar fliape and meafurement. A 
great variety of mouldings encircles the building j and ornaments, fomewhat 
refembling the fleur de lys, furround what may be called the bafe of the fpire. 
Circular mouldings likcwife gird this part to a confidcrablc height j above 
which there are ornaments in ftucco, not unlike the leaves of a Corinthian 
capital ; and the whole is crowned by a tee^ or umbrella, of open iron-work, 
from which rifes an iron rod with a gilded penant. 

The tecy or umbrella, is to be fecn on every facred building in repair, that 
is of a fpiral form. The raifing and confccration of this lalt and indifpenfiblc 
appendage, is an ad of high religious folemnity, and a fcafon of feftivity and 
relaxation. 

The prefent King beftowed the tee that covers Siioemadoo. It was made 
at the capital ; and many of the principal nobility came down from Ummerapoora 
to be prefent at the ceremony of putting it on. 


The 


* Vide Mr. Hunter’s Account of Pegue, 
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The circumference of the tee is fifty-fix feet. It refts on an iron axis, 
fixed in the building, and is further fecured by large chains, ftrongly rivetted 
to the fpire. 

Round the lower rim of the umbrella arc appended a number of bells, of 
difl'erent fizes, which, agitated by the wind, make a continual jingling. 

The tee is gilt ; and it is faid to be the intention of the King to gild the 
whole of the fpire. All the Icfler pagoilas arc ornamented w ith proportionable 
umbrellas, of fimilar workmanfhip, which arc likewife encircled by fmall 
bells. 

The extreme height of the building, from the level of the country, is 361 
feet ; and above the interior terrace, 331 feet. On the fouth-caft angle of the 
upper terrace there arc two handfome falcons, or keouns, lately ereiflcd. 
The roof is compofed of difl'erent flages, fupported by pillars. I judged 
the length of each falcon to be about fixty feet, and the breadth thirty. 
The ceiling of one of them is already embellifhed with gold leaf, and the 
pillars lacquered; the other is not yet completed. They arc made entirely 
of wood. The carving on the outlldc is very curious. We faw fcvcral un- 
finiflicd figures, intended to be fixed on difl'erent parts of the building; feme 
of them not ill fltapen, and many exceedingly grotcfquc. Splendid images 
of Gai'Dma (the Birvicn objert of adorationj were preparing, which we 
underflood ucrc defigned to occupy theinfidc of thefc keouns. 

At each angle of the interior terrace is a pyramidical pagoda, fixty-feven 
feet in height, rcfembhng, in miniature, the great pagoda. In front of the 
one in the fouth-wefl corner are four gigantic reprefentations, in mafonry, 

of 
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of Palloo, or the man-dejlroyer^ half beaft, half human, feated on their 
hams, each with a large club on the right fliouldere The Pundit who ac- 
companied me faid, that they refembled the Rakuss of the Hindus. They arc 
guardians of the temple. 

Nearly in the center of the eaft face of the area are two human figures in 
ftucco, beneath a gilded umbrella. One fianding, reprefents a man with a 
book beiorc hin\ and a pen in his hauil. He is called Tfiagiamee, the 
recorder of mortal merits, and mortal mifdccds. The other, a female figure 
kneeling, is Maiia Sumdere, the protcclrcfs of the univerfe, as long as the 
univerfe is doomed to lafl: but when the time of general diirolution arrives, 
by her hand the world is to be overwhelmed, and dcflroycd cvcrlaflingly. 

A fmall brick building, near the north- caft anple, contains an upright 
marble flab, four feet high, and three feet v\ide, on which is a long and 
legible Blnnan infeription. I was told it was a recent account of the donations 
of pilgrims. 


Along the north face of the terrace there h a w’oodcn flicd, for the 
convenience of devotees who come from a diftance to offer up their prayers 

at SlIOCMADOO. 

On the north fide of the great pagoda arc three large bells, of good 
workroa*^ fufr^ended near the ground, between pillars. Several deers* 
horns arc flrewed around. Thofc who come to pay their devotions, lirfl take 
up one of the horns, and flrike the bell three times, giving an alternate flrokc 
to the ground. This act, I was told, is to announce to the fpirit of G m oma, 
the approach of a fuppliant. There arc fcvcral low benches near the bottom 

of 
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of the pagoda, on which the perfon who comes to pray places his offering, 
which generally confifts of boiled rice, a plate of fweetmeats, or cocoa-nut 
fried in oil. When it is given, the devotee cares not what becomes of it. 
The crows and pariah dogs commonly cat it up in the prefence of the doner, 
who never attempts to prevent or moleft the animals. I faw feveral plates of 
victuals devoured in this manner, and underftood it was the cafe with all that 
were brought. 

There are many fmall pagodas on the areas of both terraces, which are 
negledcd, and fuffered to fall into decay. Numberlcfs images of Gaudma 
lie indifcriminatcly fcattcred. A pious Birman^ who purchafes an idol, firfl; 
procures the ceremony of confecration to be performed by the Rabaans^ 
then takes his purchafe to whatever facred building is moft convenient, and 
there places it cither in the fliclter of a keouny or on the open ground 
before the temple: nor does he ever after feem to have any anxiety about its 
prefervation, but leaves the divinity to ftiift for itfclf. 

Some of thofe idols are made of alabafter, which is found in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital of the Birman dominions, and admits of a very fine 
polifli. 

On both the terraces are a number of white cylindrical flags,* which are 
ufed by the Rahaans alone, and arc confidered as emblematic of purity and 
their facred fundlion. On the top of the ftalf there is commonly the figure 
of a benza, or goofc, the fymbol both of the Birman and Pegue nations. 

From 


• Thcfe flags arc made of long flripes of white cloth, fewed together at the fides, and 
extended by hooks of thin bamboos. 
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From the upper ledge that furrounds the bafe of SfioE.MADoo, the profpeft 
of the country is extenfive and pidlurefque; but it is a prolpetft of nature in 
her rudeft ftatc. There are few inhabitants, and fcarcely any cultivation. 
The hills of Martaban rife to the caftward ; and the Sitang river, winding 
along tlie plains, gives here and there an interrupted view of its waters. To 
the north-north-weft, above forty miles, are the Galladzet hills, whence the 
Pegue river takes its rife; hills remarkable only for the noifome elfcdls of 
their atmofphere. In every other diredion the eye looks over a boundlefs plain, 
chequered by a wild intermixture of wood and water. 

Previous to my departure from Pegue, I paid a vifit to the Siredaw, or fu- 
perior Rahaan, of the country. His abode was fituated in a fiiady grove of 
tamarind trees, about five miles fouth-caft of the city. Every objed feemed 
to correfpond with the years and dignity of the pofleffor. The trees were lofty. 
A bamboo railing proteded his dwelling from the attack of wild bcafls. A 
neat refervoir contained clear water. A little garden gave him roots; and 
his retreat W'as well flocked with fruit-trees. A number of younger Rabaans 
lived with him, and adminillered to his wants with pious refped. Though 
extremely emaciated, he feemed lively, and in full poffeflion of his mental fa- 
culties. He faid his age was eighty-feven. The Rabaans, although fupported 
by charity, never accept of money. I therefore prefented this venerable 
prelate of the order with a piece of cloth, which was repaid by a grateful be- 
nedidion. He told me that, in the convulfions of the Pegue empire, moll 
of their valuable records had been dedroyedj but it was traditionally believed, 
that the temple of Shoemadoo was founded tw'o thoufand three hundred years 
ago, by two brothers, merchants, who came to Pegue from T alowmeou, one 
day’s journey eaft of Martaban. Thcfe pious traders raifed a pagoda of one 
Birman cubit, twenty inches and a half in height. Sigeamee, or the fpirit 
that prefides over the elements, and direds the thunder and lightning, in 
Vox,. V. CL the 
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the fpace of one night, increafed the lize of the pagoda to two cubits. The 
merchants then added another cubit, which Sigeamee likewife doubled in the 
fame fliort time. The building thus attained the magnitude of twelve cubits, 
when the merchants defifted. That the pagoda was afterwards gradually in- 
creafed by fucceflivc monarchs of Pegue; the regifters of whofe names, and the 
amount of their contributions, had been loft in the general ruin : nor could 
he inform me of any authentic archives that furvived the wreck. 

Of the deficiency of the foregoing account of the city of Pegue, and the 
temple of Shoemadoo, I am fully fenfible. Authentic documents were not 
to be procured ; and the flories related, in anfwer to oral enquiries, were too 
extravagant to merit attention. That Pegue was once a great and populous 
city, the ruins of buildings within the walls, and the veftiges of its extenfive 
fuburbs, ftill extant, fufficiently declare. Of the antiquity of Shoemadoo 
there is no reafon to doubt: and as a pile of building, fingular in its con- 
ftrudtion, and extraordinary for its magnitude, it may juftly be numbered 
amongft the moft curious ipccimens of oriental architedure. 
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VIII. 

Defcription of the Tree called^ by the Burmas, Launzan. 

BY 

FRANCIS BUCHANAN, Esq. M. D. 

■13 EFORE my fetting out to accompany the late deputation to the court of 
Ava, I received fome feeds, which had been fent to Sir John Shore 
from Pegue. It was conceived that they might be ufcfully employed to yield 
oil, with which they feemed to abound: I was therefore particular in mak- 
ing my enquiries after the plant producing them. I foon learned that they were 
produced only in the upper provinces of the kingdom; and, on my arrival 
there, I found myfelf ftill at a diftance from the tree on which they grow. 
It is laid only to be found on the mountains j and thefe I had no where an op- 
portunity of examining. With fome difficulty, however, 1 procured, whilft 
at Amerapoora, fome young ftioots, with abundance of the flowers, and 
feveral young plants in a growing ftate : and while at Pagam, on our return, 
I procured many branches with the young fruit. Unluckily, all the young 
plants died before I reached Bengal-, otherwife, I believe, they might have 
been an acquilition of fome value. The tree is faid to be very lofty; and, 
from what I faw, mull produce immenfe quantities of the fruit; as may 
readily be conceived from looking at the drawings; where it mull be obferved, 
that the fruit-bearing branch has had by far the greateft part of its produce 
lhaken off by the carriage. In times of plenty, little ufe is made of the fruit, 
except for yielding oil, as had been expeifled; and befides, a fmall quantity of 
the feeds are gathered, and font to all parts of the empire, where they are 

0^2 “fed 
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ufed for nearly the fame purpofes that almonds are amongft usj but the demand 
in this way cannot be confiderable. 

It is in times of fcarcity that the fruit becomes valuable. It is faid, when ripe, 
to be red j and, like a peach, confifts of a fucculent outer flefli, containing a 
hard {hell, in which there is a fingle feed. The outer flclhy part is faid to be 
agreeably acid, and fafe to eat. When that is removed, the {hells, by a {light 
beating, fplit in two, and are thus eafily feparated from the kernel. Thefe 
kernels taile very much like a walnut ; but are rather fofter, and more oily. 
As they can, at thofe places where the trees grow, be afforded very cheap, in 
times of fcarcity they are carefully gathered ; and, when boiled with a little rice 
or Indian corn, furnifh a great part of the food of the lower clafs of the natives. 

I {hall now add fuch a botanical defeription of the plant as will enable it 
to be reduced in to the vegetable fyllemj although not in every refpedi com- 
plete, owing to my not having feen the tree or the ripe fruit. I believe it will 
be found to conftitute a new genus ; but I do not venture to give it a name, till 
the European botanifts have afeertained, whether or not it be reducible to any 
know n genus of plants. In the botanical defeription I ufe the Latin lan- 
guage ; as I am not yet fufficiently acquainted with the technical terms intro- 
duced into the Englijh by the Litchfield Society, to ufe them with facility. 

CharaSler EJfentialis. Cal. i phyll, pctala 5, receptaculo inferta, {lam. 10, 
rcceptaculo inferta. Nedl. maximum, orbiculatum, 10 fulcum, germen in- 
volvcns. Styli 5, conniventes. Drupa monofperma, nuce bivalvi. Habitat in 
montofis regni Barmanorum. 

Arbor elata ramis fufeis nudis; ramulis foliofis. Ramuli floriferi glabri, 
rubicundi, viride-pundlatij frudliferi rimoli. 

4 


Folia 
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Folia approximata, alterna, petiolata, oblongR, bafi attenuata, Integra, in- 
tegerrima, retufa, glabra, venis reticulata. 

Fulcra, petiolus anceps, acutangulus, brevilTimus, glaber. Stipulae, pubes, 
arma cirrhi nulla. 

Inflorescentia. Paniculi axillares ad apices ramorum congefti, laxi, nudi, 
foliis longiores, ramoffinimi ; ramis teretibus, horizontalibus, fparfis. Flores 
parvi, albidi, plurimi, pediccllati, fparfi. Racemi frudiferi penduli, foliis 
multo longiores. Fruilus rubri, acefccnti-dulces. 

Cal. perianthum proprium monophyllum, concavum, corolla brevius, 
quinquefidum : laciniis obtufis. Lacinije calycis aliquando tres, faepius 
quatuor. 

Cor. pctala quinque, rarius fex, rcccptaculo inferta, feffilia, fublinearia, ob- 
tufa, revoluta. 

Nect. Maximum, in centro floris orbiculatum, deprelTum, decem-flriatum, 
germcn involvcns. 

Stam. Filamenta decern, fubulata, ereda, pctalis breviora, rcccptaculo 
inferta, anthera; parvx, ovatx. 

PisT. Gcrmen fuperum. Neclario teflum. Styli quinque fubulati, erefti, 
conniventes, longitudine ftaminum, ftigmata obtufa. 

Per. Drupa comprclTa, obovata, obtufa, obtufo-carinata, unilocularis. 

Sem. Nux unilocularis, comprefla, fub-bivalvis, dehifeens; femen folitarium, 
hinc acutum, indc cralTum carinatum. 

Afi INIS, ordine natural!, terminaliis proximus habitu, generi a Roxburgio 
tjaroo mamaday difto, fed nedaria diverfiffima, charaderem habet non nihil 
iimilem generi altcro, a Roxburgio cbitraca dido, fed habitus diverfi ; fingu- 
laris eft drupa monofperma cum ftylis quinque j fimile aliquod tamcn occurrit 

in genere Roxburgiano odina. 

A Saponaria diverfum genus, drupa uniloculari. 
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IX. 

Specimen oj the Language 

OF THE 

PEOPLE INHABITING THE HILLS IN THE VICINITY OF 

BHAGULPOOR. 

Communicated in a Letter to the Secretary, 

BY 

Major R. E. Roberts. 

TJERCEIVING that the very full and fatisfadlory account of the people 
inhabiting the hills in the vicinity of Bhagulfoor, by Lieutenant Shawe, 
in the Fourth Volume of the Jfiatkk Rejearches, is unaccompanied by any ijpe- 
cimen of their language, fliould the following one be acceptable as a fupplc- 
ment to that account, or you deem it deferving the notice of the Society, I 
fhall be obliged by your laying it before them, as I can rely on the corredlnefs 
of it. 

Mr. Shawe having obferved that thefe people have no writing charadlcr, I 
juft beg leave to add, that, w hen I was on duty at Rajahmahl, feveral years 
ago, a hill chief fent a verbal meflage to the commanding officer, expreffing 
a wilh to wait upon him. Being uefired to appoint a day for that purpofe, 
he tranfmitted a ftraw with four knots upon it, which was explained by the 
meffengcr who brought it, to intimate, that his mafter would come on the 
fourth day. 


The 
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The Head 

Cook. 

Eyebrow 

Cunmudba« 

Nofc 

Moee. 

Throat 

Cufler. 

Armpit 

Buddee puckda* 

Blood 

Keefs. 

A Finger 

Angillee. 

The Breafl: 

Bookah. 

Belly 

Coochah 

Loins 

Cudmah* 

Back 

Cookah. 

A Vein 

Naroo. 

Toe 

Cuddah Angillee. 

Hair 

Tullec. 

An Eye 

Cun. 

Ear 

Kydoob. 

The Countenance 

Trefoo. 

Beard 

Pachoodec. 

Throat 

Tood. 

Shoulder 

Dupna. 

A Nail (of Finger) 

Ooruk. 

A Lip 

Boocootooda. 

Navel 

Cood. 

Buttock 

Moodoocudmulia. 

Liver 

Cuckalcc. 

The Foot 

Chupta. 

A Bone 

Coochul. 

Forehead 

Neepee. 


The Eyelafli 

Cunmecn 

Check 

Culla. 

Chin 

Kyboo 

Tooth 

Pul. 

An Arm 

Tat buddee. 

Bread of a Woman 

Doodah. 

Heel 

Tcekna. 

Flcfti 

Mddk. 

A Fever 

Meed. 

Headakc 

Cooknogec. 

Cholick 

Coochoohoogcci 

A Tiger 

Toot. 

Dog 

Alah. 

Ant 

Choobah. 

Kite 

Chunnceadcc. 

Paroquet 

Apud. 

Fly 

Tcelcur. 

Bee 

Ook. 

Heaver 

Surruncuffa. 

A Star 

Badckah. 

Cloud 

Badelec. 

Cow 

Ooee. 

Jackal 

CheecMoo. 

Cat 

Beerkah. 

Cock 

Noogecr. 

Crow 

Cacah. 

Dove 

Poorah. 

Pigeon 

Cootcerah. 
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A Scorpion 

Teelah. 

Oil 

Heefeun. 

A Buffalo 

Mung« 

A Turband 

Ooomee, Cocudee, 

A Hog 

Kcefs. 

A Tree 

Mun. 

A Dccr 

Chuttecdah« 

Linen Cloth 

Looki. 

A Ilcn 

Dooteegeer. 

Cold 

Kaidah. 

A Bat 

Cheedgoo. 

Heat 

Oomee. 

A Snake 

Neer. 

A Houfe 

Ada. 

A Filh 

Mcen. 

North 

Colah. 

Male, mafculinc 

Pcechalah. 

South 

Purrubmoha , 

Sunfliinc 

Beer. 

Weft 

Beerhotroo. 

Moonfhinc 

Bcclah. 

A Peacock 

Choobali. 

Lightning 

Chudkah. 

Sweet 

Amccbadc. 

Light 

Abublee. 

Bitter 

Cadkah. 

Earth 

Kycul. 

Sour 

Scetced. 

A Stone 

Chachah, 

Prayer, worfhip 

Aydccootcc. 

An Airow 

Char. 

Hindujian 

Cokr» 

A Bone 

Eedut. 

Wheat 

Gyhoom. 

Liie 

Chuchah. 

To fleep 

Cooda. 

Water 

Oom. 

To heget, procreate 

Keena. 

Grafs 

Doobah. 

To fleep 

Cunderco. 

Food 

jacoo. 

To go 

Aycoocoo. 

Bread 

Putteea* 

To tear 

Afeehee. 

Cloth 

Durja. 

To fqueeze, 

1 Ayrcoo. 

Black 

Fudcooroa- 

prefs out 

J 

White 

Cheen burroo. 

To grind 

Tudyeca, 

Red 

Kyfoo, 

To know, un- 

V Booje ecn. 

Yellow 

Balcoo. 

derRand 

J 

Rice 

Tcckecl. 

To rub 

Maleca. 


VoL. V. 


R 
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To break 

Turra* 

This 

Bhce. 

To found 

Ahootee. 

Him 

Naheen. 

To laugh 

Alkcc. 

They 

Nuckeed. 

To weep 

Boolkee. 

Ignorant 

Oo cullee mulla 

To pull, draw 

Bundra. 

Juflicc 

Muzcoor. 

A River 

Abccn. 

Which 

Chuchcc. 

Salt 

Bcek. 

A Liar 

Puffcearcc. 

A Cup 

Corcc. 

A Rope, Cord 

Mecr. 

Below, under 

Tutta. 

A Hill 

Tookah. 

A Tent Rope 

Jumka. 

Sick 

Chootah, 

High 

Aika, 

A Sheet 

Chuppoodah. 

A Door 

Dowaree. 

Left (Hand or Side) 

Akdo. 

A Flower 

Kddah. 

Crooked 

Decza. 

Game ^ Beall, of) 

Cubbree. 

Sand 

Balah, 

An Idcot 

Bootdh. 

Accufalion, 

> Mafee, 

The World 

Ooraha. 

Complaint 

J 

A Mat 

7 alee. 

A Garment, Vcfl 

Joolec. 

Before 

Moodahee, 

Phyhek 

Bhudder. 

Why 

Pundreek. 

ASaOr 

Sujar, 

.Me, to me 

Aykee. 

A Mill 

Mookah, 
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X. 

An Account of the Difcovery of Two Urns in the 
Vicinity of Benares. 

By JONATHAN DUNCAN, Efq. 

T HEREWITH beg leave to deliver to the Society a Stone and a Marble 
S'cEcl, found the one within the other, in the month of January, 1794, 
by the people employed by Baboo Juggut Sing in digging for Bones from 
the fubterrancoiis materials of fome extenfive and ancient buildings in the 
vicinity ol a temple called Sarnauth, at the diftance of about four miles to the 
northward of the prefent city of Benares. 

In the innermofl: of thefe cafes (which were difeovered after digging to the 
depth of eighteen hauls, or cubits, under the furfacc) were found a few human 
bones, that were committed to the Ganges, and fome decayed pearls, gold 
leaves, and other jewels of no value, which cannot be better difpofed of than 
by continuing in the receptacle in which they muft have fo long remained, and 
been placed upon an occafion on which there are feveral opinions among the 
natives in that diftridl. The firB, that the bones found along with them, may 
be tliofc of the confort of fome former Rajah or Prince, who having devoted 
herfelf to the flames on the death of her hulband, or on fome other emer- 
gency, her relations may have made (as is faid not to be unprecedented) this 
depofit of her remains as a permanent place of lodgment; w'hilft others have 
fuggefled, that the remains of the dcceafed may have probably only been thus 
temporarily difpofed of, till a proper time or opportunity fliould arrive of 

R 2 committing 
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committing them to the Gangest as is ufually obferved in refpedl to thefe pujhpa, 
or flowers j a term by which the Hindus afFcdl to diftinguifti thofe refiduary 
veftigcs of their friends dying natural deaths, that are not confumed by the fire, 
to which their corpfes are generally expofed, according to the tenets of their 
religion. 

But I am myfelf inclined to give the preference to a conclufion differing 
from either of the two former, viz. that the bones found in thefe urns mufl: 
belong to one of the worftiippers of Buddha, a fet of Indian heretics, who, 
having no reverence for the Ganges, ufed to depofit their remains in the earth, 
infiead of committing them to that river; a furmife that feems ftrongly cor- 
roborated by the circumftance of a flatue or idol of Buddha having been 
found in the fame place under ground, and on the fame occafion with the 
difeovery of the urns in queftion, on which was an infeription, as per the ac- 
companying copy of the original, afeertaining that a temple had between 
7 or 800 years ago been conftrudled there for the worfliip of that deity. 
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Cofy of the original Infcription referred to in the preceding Paper. 
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XL 

Account oj fame Ancient Infcriptions. 


^ I 'HE Prefident lays before the Society a Fac Simile of fome Ancient In- 
feriptions, received from Sir Charles Ware Mallet. They were 
taken by Mr. Wales, a very ingenious artift, who has employed himfelf in 
making defigns of the excavations and fculptures at Ellura, and other parts on 
the wellern fide of Intiia. To the ingenuity of Lieutevant Wilford, the 
Society is indebted for an explanation of the Infcriptions. They arc, as he 
obferves, of little importance; but the publication of them may afiifi: the la- 
bours of others in decyphering more interefting manuferipts or infcriptions. 
The following Extradl of a Letter from Lieutenant Wilford, containing 
his Tranflation of the Infcriptions, accompanies them. 


T HAVE the honour to return to you the fac fimile of the feveral infcriptions, 
with an explanation of them. I defpaircd at firft of ever being able to de- 
cypher them; for as there are no ancient infcriptions in this part of India, «c 
never had, of courfe, any opportunity to try our Ikill, and improve our t.ilents, 
in the art of dccyphering. However, after many fiuitlcfs attempts on our 
part, vve were fo fortunate as to find at laft an ancient fage, who gave us the 
key, and produced a book in Savfcrit, containing; a great many ancient alpha- 
bets formerly in ufe in diftcrent parts of India. This was really a fortunate 
difeovery, which hereafter may be of great fervice to us. But let us proceed. 

A Number 
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Number II. and VI. are pure Sanjcrit\ and the charader, though uncouth, 
is Sanjcrit alfo. 

The other numbers, viz. I. III. IV. and V. are written in an ancient 
vernacular dialed ; and the charaders, though very different from thofe now 
in ufe, are neverthelefs derived from the original or primaeval Sanjcrit^ for the 
elements are the fame. 

I have exhibited thefe numbers in one flieet. The Inferiptions are firfl: 
written in their original dialed, but in Sanjcrit charaders. To this is an- 
nexed a tranflation in Sanjcrit \ and both the original dialed and the Sanjcrit 
tranflation are exhibited in Englijh charaders. 

The numbers I. III. IV. and V. relate to the wanderings of Yudishtira 
and the Pandovas through forefts and uninhabited places. They were pre- 
cluded, by agreement, from converfing with mankind j but their friends and 
relations, Vidura and Vya'sa, contrived to convey to them fuch intelligence 
and information as they deemed neceffary for their fafety. This they did by 
writing fliort and obfeure fentences on rocks or ftones in the wildernefs, and 
in charaders previoufly agreed upon betwixt them. Vva'sa is the fuppofed 
author of the Furanas. 

No. I. 

Confifts of four diftind parts, which are to be read feparately. In the firfl 
part, (i,) either Viuura or Vya'sa informs Yudisiitira of the hoflilc in- 
tentions of Duryodhen. 

“ From what I have fecn of him (Duryodhen,) and after having fully 
“ confidered (the whole tenor of his condud,) I am fatisfied that he is 
" a wicked man. Keep thyfelf concealed, O chief of the illuflrious!” 

In 
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In the 2d part of No. I. 

“ Having firft broken the ftone (that doles thy cave) come here Ibcretly, old 
« man, that thou mayeft obtain the objeft of thy defire. Thy fufferings 
vex me fore.” 

In the 3d part of No. I. 

“ O, moft unfortunate, the wicked is come.” 

In the 4th part of No. I. 

YuDisna-iRA and his followers being exhaufted with their fufferings, made 

overtures of peace through Vidura and Vya'sa. They had at firft fome hope 

of fuccefs, when fuddenly an end was put to the negociation, and affairs took 

another turn. This piece of intelligence they conveyed to Yudishtira in the 

following manner: 

<* 

4th. « Another word.” 

This expreflion, in an adverbial form, is ftill in ufe to exprefs the fame thing. 

No. III. 

O, worthy man, 0, Hara-harot' {Hara-bara, the name of Mahade'va, 
twice expreffed, is an exclamation ufed by people in great diftrefs,) 
“ afcend into thy cave— Hence fend letters— But into thy cave go fc- 
” cretly.” 

No. IV. 

“ Thou wilt foon perceive that they are leagued together, and that their 
bellies (appetites) are the only rule of their condud. Decline their 
“ friendfhip — See the door of yon cave— Break it open, (and conceal 
” thyfelf therein.”) 

VoL. V. 
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No. 
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No. V. 

“ Go into the town imnnediately — ^But do not mix with them — Keep thy- 
« felf feparate as the lotos (from the waters in which it floats.) — Get 
“ into the houfe of a certain ploughman, and firft remain concealed 
** there; but afterwards keep thyfcif in readinefs.” 

The two following numbers allude to the worfhip of Buddha. 


No. II. 


“ Here is the flatute of Sa'cya-Uda'raca, (now a form of Buddha,) but 
" who was before a Brahmacdri, called Sri -S oHitA.” 

No. VI. 

“ Sa'cya-Pa'da'mrata made this ftatutc.” 

My learned friends here infift that thefe inferiptions were really written by 
the friends of Yudishtira. I doubt this very much. Thefe Inferiptions 
certainly convey little or no information to us: ftill our having been able to 
decypher them is a great point in my opinion, as it may hereafter lead to 
further difeoveries, that may ultimately crown our labours with fuccefs. In- 
deed, your fending them to me has really been the occafion of my difeovering 
the above-mentioned book, which 1 conceive to be a moil fortunate circumflance. 


F. WiLFORD. 
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No. I. 




TTW 


lirTZirt 


Bhala uha 

facat'ba •vra'dbara bud'ha 
gupta juputhitapa 


Va} appru pluta •uradd'ba Cr a' drat a c'ba^ 
pattbarc'batut'ba dha / paipe 
paipe 


Jtarattba 

vrattam 


The fame in Sanjcrit. 




toW? OT;T in^ 

l^n^r 


3H7Tn 


BiiJ'ula tanana fratata vratah 
niw Chab (b*hannah Jup^athttapa, 


[Varam praftum guftah vraddha \Capjtarata lAnyaiJul 
{praparatnc'ban'dayttwa ha prdpa, 1 c'halah prdptah, 1 vrattanta 


No. III. 


The fame in Sanjcrit, 


Rucbara Hara-bara 
aruruba lehae 

flWSXTJ^'TSf r^ruigubau. 



Ruibira Hara-bara 


pt (jhaya gu'dbad gacb^ka. 


No. IV. 

Cala-i jat'be rubabai paha-i Wt'fnJbatah arute Jhagubadara la*u. 


The fame in Sanjcrit, 

Junihi jat'bare ru'dbttb frabham id’banti Jnibam ebara Uadgubd dwJram lic'ba. 




No. V. 



Oh}t'‘i t'ba^i Jbigu Jabru d'bui'bara ruba bala ruba 
hajuti baji ru-Q gud^ba te i raru babaracru. 


Pure Sanjcrit. 

No. II. 


Sri Sobila Brahma* 
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The fame in Sanjcrit. 

Ah) a i<va ttjhta Jighr am grdmam jhatiti pravijabalaitbara 
dvajatbe adydpt gatwd guptab tijhta pat* chat ud*iyogam curu. 

Pure Sanjcrit. 

No. VI. 

^inqTir^^jTfrrrT#3!ru 

Sdcya Fdddmrata cratd pratimd. 
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XIL 

Observations on the Alphabetical System 

OF THE 


Language of Awa and Rac’hain.* 

By Captain JOHN TOWERS. 

r^HE annexed Plate -j- is a Specimen of the Alphabet of the Language of 
Awa and Rac'haih, agreeably to the Arrangement adopted by the Br aim- 
mas and Mar&mast or Natives of thofe Kingdoms. 

To avoid tedious and perplexing reference, it was thought advifeable to 
place under each fymbol its charaderiftic reprefentative in Roman letters. In 
doing this, more than common attention has been paid to preferve the nota- 
tion laid down in the elegant and perfpicuous " Syftem and Diircrtation on 
the Orthography of Afiatick Words in Roman Letters,” commencing the Firft 
Volume of the Refearches of the Society; at lead, as far as its typical ar- 
rangement correfponded with the fyftem under difcufllon; and where a varia- 
tion rendered it neceflary, new combinations or fymbols have been introduced, 
and obfervations fubjoined for their elucidation. 

The abecedary rules, as taught by the natives, are, in their aggregate capa- 
city, called Sahhuhi or, l^he Syftem of InftruStion. They arc claffed under three 

diftind 


Ava and Aracan. 


•I Plate 1. 
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diftindl heads; and thcfc again divided into thirty fubordinatc divifions, by 
the inflecflion of the primary letters, or alphabet properly fo called, with the 
three clalTes of vowels 4rw/, Hs&iihe, and asSiicrt, and four other marks. 
The inftrudlion commences, however, with eighteen founds, to prepare the 
pupil, as it is faid, for the greater difficulties that are to follow. Thefe 
founds are included in what is taught fubfequently, though ten of their fym> 
bols arc not, which are therefore fubjoined in the annexed Plate. 

L 

Of the fevcral feries as they occur in the Plate, the firft is cagric'be, or the 
alphabet-, refpeding which there is little to obferve. In certain cafes, to fa- 
cilitate utterance, c is permuted with g, ch with j-, the Jecond d with the Je- 
cond t, p with b, and converfely. Of thofe founds that have more than one 
fymbol, thtfirjl c’b, ch'h, /; Jecond t, d,ni and third t'h, are in general ufe; 
alfo the Jecond p'b-y except in thofe inftances where it docs not affociatc with 
the four marks that will appear under the following head. 

II. 

Thefe are the four marks alluded to above. Their names, as they occur 
in the Plate, are apah, araii, hnach'hwe, hmach'hwe, &c. according to the 
letter it is affociated with, and wach'hwe. 

apdh. 

The mark of this fymbol is y, though it might more properly, and fometimes 
more conveniently, be marked by our third vowel, commencing a diphthong. 
The letters to which it is affixed, are c, c'h, {i,*} g, t, ( 2 ,) p’, p'b, (i,) b, m, 

A (I,) 


* The figures refer to the archetype in the Plate, 
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/, (I,) j. To this laft it gives nearly the found of our shi which notation it is 
necelTary to prefervc, though probably not conformable to the ftridl rules of 
analogy. Poflibly the conftituent parts of this found are the palatial ftbilant, 
and i, coalefcing with a following vowel. 

ArariL 

This mark is typified by r, and is always prefixed to the letters with which 
it afibciates, Thefe are c, c'b, {t,) gt n, ch'h, (i;) /, {%■,) p, p'h^ {i-,) b^m. 
With ch'h it forms a very harfli combination. But it is to be obferved, that 
it is the nature of this, as well as of all the marks, either feparatcly, or in 
their fevcral combinations, to coalefce into one found with the aflbeiated letter 
as nearly as the organs of articulation will admit. Its name araii defignates 
its natural form, meaning ere£t or upright. 

Hmach'hwe. 

This extraordinary mark forms a new clafs of alpira'^cs. Its name fignifics 
jufpended, from its fituation with rcfpedl to the letter. The letters under which 
it is placed, arc «, »y, «, (2;) m, r, I, [i •,) s; before the firft feven of which 
its type is h.'* s it hardens into z, the appropriate fymbol; or adds a fyllable 
to the inherent vowel, as siimi, a daughter, which may be either written with 
the mark before us, or by ;».f In the introductory part to the it fays, 

‘ when the breath is obftrudled by the preffurc of the tongue (againfl: the roots 
of the upper teeth, or probably againft the palate) and forced between the teeth on 

VoL. V. T either 

• The afpiratc fo evidently precedes the letter in pronunciation, that, however inclina- 
tion may lead to make the fymbol follow the letter, as is ulual in the other afpirates, in this 
inflance it cannot be done without an offenlive violation of all analogy. 

+ See Platt I. a. 

i That commences the JirJi volume of the Rcfcarchcs of the Society. I'oi the f.ikc of 
brevity, it will be quoted throughout by this title. 
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cither fide of it, a liquid is formed peculiar to the Britijh dialcift of the 
Celtick.’ We have found, however, this very found in the mark before us 
when aflbeiated with 1. If this be the found reprefented by //, as in the com- 
mon furname Lloyds the notation is but ill-fuited to give an idea of its powers. 
In the combination of this mark with apah, the only letters of aflbeiation arc 
m and /; and with ar^t, n and tm the fymbol being formed, as in the ori- 
ginal, of the component parts. 

Wach'bwe, 

or the JuJpended w, is fubtended to every letter, excepting that with which it 
correfponds in the alphabet. Its fymbol is w, but fubjedl to certain changes 
and fuppreffion, the particular inftances of which will appear when the vowels 
come to be treated of. This mark with the letter h, and the one immediately 
preceding with the letter w, form two combinations for the fame found j which is 
that of wh in the word what. In its aflbeiations with the other marks, it is 
governed by the fame rules, and governs the fame letters as already related 
under their feparate and combined forms; with an exception, however, to its 
homogeneous charader in the alphabet. With apah, and apiih hmach'hwe and 
hlach’hwc, we have the genuine found of our third vowel forming a diphthong 
with the Jifth as miuwa, hmiuwa, hliuwa ; the diphthong in thefc inftances 
having precifcly the fame found as in our word iieu : but, to preferve the nota- 
tion here laid down, it muft be typified by jy, as my way hmywa, hlywa ; though 
it might more properly be reprefented by its conftituent parts, as in the firft 
example. 


3 . 4 . 5 - 

Thefe are the three feries of vowels and najal marks. The firft is called arwi, 
or writterty fimply;* the fecond asaiHey from the root satly to ftrike, (owing 

to 

* A letter is alfo faid to be oirwi when uninflefted. 
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to the mark asail or tanc’hwi'in that is (truck in writing from the top of the final 
letter) and iie, fmall; and the third asUicri, from the fame, and cri, large, 
great, in confequence of the proportion of the firjl feries that is ingrafted into it 
being more than in the fecond. 

The alphabet, in its feveral alTociations with ^ah, arhii, bMch'hwc, and 
wach'hwe, is, with only one exception, uniformly infledlcd throughout with 
the three feries of vowels and nafal marks in regular rotation as they occur in 
the Plate. The inftance to the contrary is wacb'hwe, which is altogether ex- 
cluded in the alphabetical inflcdlion of asaihri. 

Except as a compound, the firfl: vocal found, as deferibed in the fyftem, 
has no place in the language before us. And there is yet a more ftriking An- 
gularity; which is, that every fyllable is liquid, as it were, in its termination, 
each letter having its peculiar vowel or nafal mark fubjoined, and in no inftance 
coalcfcing with a following letter. But, to elucidate it by inftances from our 
own language: were a native of Ava or Aracan merely acquainted w'ith the 
Roman letters, and that fuch and fuch fymbols reprefented fuch and fuch 
founds, without knowing their rules of aflbeiation, to read the words book, 
boot, bull, he would, agreeably to the powers he is taught to affix to the 
charadters of his own language, pronounce them uniformly bit, or btic'i, butt', 
buD, refpcclively. And he could not poflibly do otherwife; the organs of ar- 
ticulation being inadequate to give utterance to the final letters according to 
the abrupt mode by which wc are inftruded to terminate thofe words. It 
need fcarcely be obferved, that hence each letter of the alphabet properly 
fo called is ufed as a Jy liable initial, and never as a medial or final, if we except 
the najals. But here we only fpeak as far as pronunciation is concerned. 
There is reafon to fuppofe that this Angularity is not peculiar to the language 

T 2 ve 


n 
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we are treating of, but that the Cbineje is formed upon the fame principle; 
and probably fome of the African dialedls, if the analogy obfervable in the 
mode in which fome natives of that quarter of the globe pronounce exotick 
words, and that of the Mardmasy be fufficient ground for the fuggeftion. 
Whether the language of ‘Tibet be not alfo, a member of the Society may 
be poflibly able to determine. A native of Aracan, of naturally ftrong parts, 
and acute apprehenfion, with whom more than common pains have been taken 
for many months paft to corredt this defedl, can fcarcely now, with the moft 
determined caution, articulate a word or fyllable in Hinduftani that has a 
conjonant for a final, which frequently occafions very unpleafant, and fome- 
times ridiculous equivocations; and fuch is the force of habit even to making 
the moft fimpic and cafy things difficult, that as obvious as the firjl elementary 
found appears to our comprehenfion, in an attempt that was made to teach 
him the Ndgari charadler, of which it is the inherent vowel, a number of days 
elapfed before he could be brought to pronounce it, or even to form any idea 
of it, and then but a very imperfedl one. 

The Plate, as has been already obferved, Ihews the alphabetical arrangement 
adopted by the natives. It will be more convenient, however, in treating of 
the three feries of vowels and nafal marks, to throw them into clafles ; not only 
for the fake of perfpicuity, but to avoid the irkfomc tafk of endlefs repetition. 


(I ^ (1^ etc* 

Our extended found in all, and its contradled one in fond, are the bafts of 
thefe four vowels. The firft is pronounced with an accent peculiarly acute, 
by an infledion pretty ftir back of the tongue towards the palate, terminated 

♦ by 
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by a kind of catch. It feems, however, to drop this diftinftion when followed 
by a grave accent, as tara^ juftj a property that it would appear to poflefs in 
common with the other vowels diftinguilhed by acute accents. It is inhe- 
rent in every vowel, which may be the rcafon why it is placed lafl in the al- 
phabet. The accent of the third is as remarkably as the other acute-, 
the fecond forming a medium between both, being our broad vowel in all-, 
while the fourth is a guttural, analogous to the Arabian kaf-, a fuppreflion of 
the final utterance by which this is charadlerized as a confonant, being all 
that is neceflary to form the found before us. 

i, ), //. 

The two firfl: are accented in the fame proportion as a and a, only with 
fomewhat lefs force. The laft is pronounced with an effort unufually harfii, 
by a ftrong inflexion of the centre part of the tongue towards the palate. It 
feems to form a found between the third vowel of the fyflem and the adlual 
articulation of its final letter, with which a foreigner, from mere oral know- 
ledge, would mofl: probably be induced to write it. No doubt, however, 
cxifts of its being a vowel, as attention to the mode in which a native pro- 
nounces it will fully demonftrate. The conftituent found in lipan being our 
third vowel, in the inflcdlion of thofe letters which take that mark with the 
three vowels before us, the variation in their affociated and unalTociatcd capa- 
city is not cafily difcernible at firfi, but the diflcrcnce is difcovercd in a day 
or two’s pradlice by the afiiftancc of a native. 

u, u, up. 

The ^rave and acute accents of the laft feries charadlcrize the two firft of 
the prefent ; the third being formed by a fudden reciprocation of the tongue 

with 
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with an appulfc nearly of the lips, fo as to convey an idea of fulnefs; or, if 
the expreflion may be allowed, a remarkable roundnefs of found united to an 
uncommonly oblufe and abrupt termination, a peculiarity that marks thofe 
vowels of the feries asMihe and asdihri, that have mutes for the double let- 
ter. To this obfervation, however, there is an exception, which will be 
taken notice of in its proper place. The found of the letter, when aflbeiated 
with wdch'bwe, and infleefled by the two firft of thefe vowels, remains the 
fame as in its unalTociatcd form: but the llgma in this cafe appears to be 
confidcred by the natives themfelves as redundant, for it has hitherto only been 
met with in their abecedary fyftem. 


The firfi is the e of the Jyftem. It has two types } the Jeventb of the firft 
feries, and the laft hut one of the fecond, and which are often abbreviated in 
writing, as in the verbal termination ze and rwe in the Plate."* By a ftrange 
irregularity, it is frequently written for z. The Jecond is diftinguifiicd by the 
grave accent of the preceding feries. 

CLO ^ dO J Oy Om 

Thefe vowels feem to be thus diftinguiflied in the Jyftem'. “ By purfing up 
our lips in the Icaft degree, we convert the fimple clement into another found of 
the fame nature with the jirft vowel, and eafily confounded with it in a broad 
pronunciation: when this new found is lengthened; it approaches very nearly to 
the fourth vowel, which we form by a bolder and ftronger rotundity of 
the mouth.’’ The two firft may be often miftaken for the laft ; and, in fome 
4 words. 


• Plate I. b. 
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words, even for a and a, w^hen infledling the other letters with wacb’we, fuf- 
pended. Like u, it, the fymbol in aflbeiation with wach'we, when iniledied 
with thefe four vowels, is redundant. 

aii, &ip; aic/i, ait. 

Our diphthong in ay, or joy, which feems to be compounded of the broad 
vowel in all, or rather its correfpondent ftiort one, followed by the third, 
pronounced with the acute piercing accent deferibed in treating of the firft 
vowel, conftitutes the found of the two firft of the prefent clafs of vowels ; 
while the narrower found in or wjy, with the obtufc abrupt termination men- 
tioned under the third clafs of vowels, peculiarizes the two laft. Taken in 
two’s, as they appear above feparated by the Jemuolon, their founds are conge- 
nial. The two firft form the exception taken notice of under the third clafs 
of vowels. 

auc. 

The diphthong of the firft and fifth vowels, already fo fully deferibed in the 
fyftem, with the guttural termination of ci, is the found of this vowel. It 
is fometimes abbreviated, by an clifion of the final letter, when a point above 
is fubftituted in its room.* 

The najals arc now only left for difeuftion; their peculiar vowels, as well 
as moft of their nafal terminations, arc to be found either in the fyftem, or in 
the foregoing obfervations. The only thing therefore that remains, is arranging 
them into clafTcs, and making a few trifling ftricturcs. 

«/>, 

No elucidation is here neceffary. A fpccies of abbreviation is fometimes 
obfcrvable in writing, when the double letter is placed above, inftcad of pre- 
ceding, the following letter; as in the word sTihhunf 


* Sec Plate I. r. 


■f See Plate I, 
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in. 

The figtna of this nafal in the original is not deduced analogouflyj its 
powers as a Jyllahic initial being that of the dental nafal, which found is alto- 
gether excluded from this language as a final. 

urn, un. 

The firft of thefe is the regular fymbol. Both founds have but one 
type in the original, that as a labial appearing to be reftridlcd to thofe in- 
ftances where a labial follows; as cumhup, a Jmall eminence, or riling ground. 
The nafal is frequently reprefented by a j>oint above the letter. 

din, d'ln, aim ; din, aih. 

The vowels of thofe nafals are in the fame proportion as dil, aich, pronounced 
without the acute accent and abrupt termination by which they are refpedively 
diftinguiflied. The objeure nafal,j- formed by a flight inflection of the tongue 
towards the palate, with a trifling aid from the other organ, and which is fo 
frequently to be met with in Perfian and Hindi vocables, is the found 
of the two firft; the purpofe of the third being feemingly to lake their 
place when a labial follows, as in the word cdimp'hd, the earth-X It may be 

proper 


•) Tliis nafal appears to hold a middle place between the denial and guttural nafals confidcr- 
ed as finals ; with the laft of which it has but one common tyj)c in the Syflcm, 

I See Plate 1. e; where it may be obfetved, the double letter has the one which fhould fol- 
low it fiibtcnded to it, and takes the vowel with which it is inflctled, the diflinguilhing mark 
ciiMl being fupprelTed ; an abbreviation very common in the vowels and nafal marks formed 
by double letters, particulaily where the double letter is the fame with that which immediate- 
ly follows it. 
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proper to obferve here, that, like the Hindi, there is a flight nafality perceiva- 
ble in the pronunciation of fome words for which there is no fymbol. 

The diphthongs of dlh and aih are permuted with e and e when infledling 
ny, y, and the whole clafs of afdh‘, as nyen, nyeh. Sic. and ath, when infletSl- 
ing thofe letters with wdch'hwe fufpended, and the clafs apdh-wacb'hwe-, as 
nyweh, &c. This laft nafal, by an anomaly not to be accounted for, is very 
often written for e. 


anh, auh. 


Thefe compounds, formed of the firfl: and fifth vowels and guttural nafal, 
clofc the three ferics of vowels and nafal marks, and with them the abecedary 
rules of this language. 


There is, however, one obfervation more requifite, that could not have been in- 
troduced before without inconvenience, and which has therefore been referved 
for this place, a confidered in its Jyllabic initial capacity, in its infle(flions of 
arwi and asdiihe with wach’hwe fufpended, is preceded by the fourth vowel, 
which, in this infiance only, forms the fymbol for wach'hwe. The notation, 
therefore, for this deviation fiiould be as follows: oii, oa, o^, oac, oah, ob.h-, o'l, 
o"t\ o'e o’e; o' ail, o' a ip, o' aih, oaih, o' aim-, o'aich, o' ait, o' din, o' aih. There is a 
farther deviation obfervable in ihcfirftftx, the primary vowel being changed in 
the prefent cafe into the fimple clement, with which the incipient letter coa- 
lefccs into a diphthong. In the reft, the initial vowel is articulated feparately, 
as the comma between indicates. As for a, a j ab, ao-, o, o-, they retain the 
fame found, as has been already obferved, cither with or without wdch'hwe. 


VoL. V. 


U 


The 
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The following extract, taken from a book entitled Manu. Saihgwuh, or the 
Iron Ring of Monu, is offered merely as a fpecimen of the notation here laid 
down. It fcarccly, from its infignificancy, deferves a tranflation: however, 
one is fubjoined. 


M!ib~sainrd'i man gri chac' crawala sdhcTiyd fraih brain taifi daih pit', ta 
ti'.indh hnaiS ebiiauh cKye zab tacbfie sbaich'pazab t/iaimmasaU cbiigfi do go erh lo 
si lo tnu'ga nliin nZc ert ga blyah a'hri zo mydc'bnd mu'rwe tamuh cha bma 
mytc'hnu cHain'divan pa nd Me grad'rwe cbdh gre jwd colci co Jup sdh'rwe 
sl'-ih sbuhjwd zab coplirun wail chd tdWcbhd Midn bri zab amyo le' bd pdrii' sail 
do bncih cbe we cliroih roifi lyllc lit up cfiyi bmd rdddnd sumbd go bri'cHo'rwe 
brdimmd cbd zab nail sigrli do go hri'cfio tain ddifi u bmd blyah i tdcblie sbaich'pd 
tfaiimmcisdil lira ihc.gd go mdbasdmddd man gri d era pe le zab bhd,* 


AndMANufaid, "O, mighty Prince, Mahasamada! if thou haft an inclina- 
tion to hear and underftand the words of the eighteen holy books which I 
brought from the gate of Chdtrdwdla,\ that cnclofeand form a barrier (to the 
earth) from thy palace; with thy face turned towards the eafl, cleaning thy 
teeth; wafliing thy eyes, mouth, cheeks, and ears, and wiping thy body and 
hands; and with a purified perfon, and having put on thy apparel and eat; 
and with the four friends t affemblcd, and forming a circle, clofing thy hands, 
and making obeifance to the three incftimable jewels, § and proftrating thy- 

felf 


* For the original, fee Plate II. 

f Steep and ftupendous mountains fabled to furround the caitb, and beyond whicli 
no mortal can pafs, 

X Man; the two claffes of fupernatural beings, Nait andSiCRA, fuppofed to poffefs 
the peculiar guardianftiip of mankind; and iJraimwa through an attribute, it would feem, of 
ubiquity, 

^ Phuriy Taru Sanc'hu, The incarnate Deities, Divine Jufticc, and the Priefts, 
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fclf before Braimmat (and the two claffes of beneficent Genii) Nail and Sigra, 
and making known to them thy grievances (having performed all thefc adls, 
then) will I prefent unto thee, illuftrious monarch, Mcihasamad^, and caufe 
thee to hear the words of thefe eighteen books of Divine'o'rdinances.” 

It is difficult to refrain obferving, that the arrangement not only of the al- 
phabet, but of the firft feries of vowels (eight of which have diftincl charac- 
ters t which are not infledlcd) of the foregoing fyfiem, has a ftriking fimilitude 
to the Devanagari. In the alphabet, for inftance, wherever it is defedive, fuch 
deficiency is fupplied by double, and, in one cafe, quadruple, fymbols for the 
fame found j the firft part being arranged into clafles of four, each terminated 
by a nafal, forming together the number twenty-five i which cxacftly cor- 
refponds with the Devanagdri, 

From information, there appears to be fcarcely room to doubt, but that the 
Siame/e have one common language and religion with the Briiimmds and Mdr'd^ 
',ms% and that in manners and cuftoms the three nations form, as it were, 
one great family. How far thefe obfervations may extend to the inhabitants 
of AJam, we fliall be able to judge on the publication of the hiftory of that 
country. 

It may be fufficient to obferve in this place, that there is one fad impe- 
diment to attaining a critical knowledge of the idiom of the language of 
Ava diVidi Aracan, without which we may in vain expcdl from any pen accu- 
rate information refpeding the religion, laws, manners, and cuftoms, of thefe 
kingdoms; and that is, that there is no regular ftandard of orthography, or 
the fmallcft trace of grammatical enquiry to be found among the na- 

U 2 tives. 

+ See Plate I, I'ig'ire (>. 
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lives, t Much, however, may be done by patience and attention* The field is 
ample; and he who has leifureandperfeverance to attain a juft knowledge of its 
boundaries, will probably find his labours rewarded beyond his moft fanguine 
cxpedlation. 

•I* Every writing that has hitherto come under obfervation, has been full of the groffeft inac- 
curacies ; even thofe ftamped by the higheft authority ; fuch as official papers from the king 
of Ava to our government, How' far the Paiity or facred language, in which their religious 
ordinances are written, maybe exempted from this remark, it is impoflible to fay. The Pricjls 
arc almoU the only people converfant in it, and few even among them arc celebrated for the 
accuracy and extent of their knowledge. Between Rdmu and IJldmahddy only one perfon has 
been heard of, and to him accefs has not hitherto been obtainable. Enquiry feems to fa- 
vour an opinion, that an acquaintance with both languages is abfolutely ncccflary to cffc£b the 
important purpofes that at prefent introduce thcmfelves to our notice, and which arc to prove 
the inhabitants of Siarriy Ava^ and Aracan^ to be one and the fame people in language, man- 
ners, laws, and religion ; and features of the ftrongeft rcfcmblancc between them and thofe of 
AJaniy Nepaly and Tibet) and eventually to add another link to the chain of general know- 
ledge, by furniffiing materials for filling up the interval that feems at prefent to feparate the 
Hindus from the Chinefe^ 
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Elastic Gum Vine of Prince of Wales’s Island, 

AND OP 

Experiments made on the milky Juice which it produces : with Hints ref pelting the 
vjefitl Purpofes to which it may be applied. 

By JAMES HOWISON, Efq. 

Communicated by JOHN FLEMING, Efq. 

firft knowledge of the plant being a nativ'e of our IJlan d urolc from 
the following accident. In our cxcuifions into the forefts, it was found 
neceflary to carry cutlaflcs for the purpofc of clearing our way through the 
underwood. In one of thofe an elaftic gum vine had been divided, the milk 
of which drying upon the blade, we were much furprized in finding it pof- 
fefs all the properties of the American Caout-chouc. The vir : which produces 
this milk is generally about the thicknefs of the arm, and almofl: round, with a 
ftrong a(h-coloured bark, much cracked, and divided longitudinally; has joints 
at a fmall diftance from each other, which often fend out roots, but fcldom 
branches; runs upon the ground to a great length; at laft rifes upon the 
higheft trees into the open air. It is found in the greateft plenty at the foot 
of the mountains, upon a red clay mixed with fand, in fituations completely 
Ihaded, and where the mercury in the thermometer v/ili feldom exceed fum- 
mer heat. 

In my numerous attempts to trace this vine to its top, I never fuccceded ; 
for, after following it in its different windings, fometimes to a diftance of two 
1 hundred 
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hundred paces, I loft it, from its afeending among the branches of trees that 
were inacceflible cither from their fize or height. On the weft coaft of Su- 
matra I underftand they have been more fuccefsful; Doitor Roxburgh having 
procured from thence a fpecimen of the vine in flowers, from which he has 
clalTed it; but whofe defeription I have not yet feen. 


With us the Malays have found tafting of the milk the beft mode of diferi- 
minating between the claftic gum vine and thofe which refemble it in giving 
out a milky juice, of which we have a great variety; the liquid from the for- 
mer being much left pungent or corrofive than that obtained from the latter. 


The ufual method of drawing off the milk is by wounding the bark deeply 
in different places, from which it runs but flowly, it being full employment 
for one perfon to collecfl a quart in the courfe of two days. A much more ex- 
peditious mode, but ruinous to the vine, is cutting it in lengths of two feet, 
and placing under both ends veflcls to receive the milk. The beft is always 
procured from the oldcft vines. From them it is often obtained in a con- 
fiftcncc equal to thick cream, and which will yield two thirds of its own weight 
in gum. 


The chemical properties of this vegetable milk, fo far as I have had an op- 
poitunity of examining, furprizingly refemble thofe of animal milk. From its 
dccompofition in confequence of fpontancous fermentation, or by the addition 
of acids, a reparation takes place between its cajeous and ferous parts, both of 
which arc very fimilar to thofe produced by the fame procefles from animal 
milk. An oily or butyrous matter is alfoone of its component parts, which ap- 
pears 
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pears upon thefurfaceof the gum fofoon as the latter has attained its folid form. 
The prefence of this confiderably impeded the progrefs of my experiments, as 
will be feen hereafter. 

I was at fome trouble in endeavouring to form an extrad of this milk fo as 
to approach to the confiftcnce of new butter, by which I hoped to retard its 
fermentative ftage, without depriving it of its ufeful qualities,- but as I had 
no apparatus for diftilling, the furface of the milk, that was expofed to the 
air, inftanily formed into a folid coat, by which the evaporation was in a great 
degree prevented, I, however, learned, by collcding the thickened milk 
from the infide of the coats, and depofiting it in a jelly pot, that, if excluded 
from the air, it might be preferved in this ftate for a confidcrable length of 
time. 

I have kept it in bottles, without any preparation, tolerably good, upwards 
of one year; for, notwithftanding the fermentation foon takes place, the dc- 
compofition in confcquence is only partial ; and what remains fluid, ftill retains 
its original properties, although confiderably diminiflred. 

Not having feen M. Fourcroy's memoir on Caout-chouc, I could not make 
trials of the methods propofed by him for preferving the milk unaltered. 

In making boots, gloves, and bottles, of the elaflic gurn, I found the follow- 
ing method the beft : I firft made moulds of wax, as nearly of the fizc and 
lhape of what they reprefented as poffible; thefe I hung feparately upon pins, 
about a foot from the ground, by pieces of cord wrought into the wax: I then 
placed under each a foup plate, into which I poured as much of the milk as I 
thought would be fufficient for one coat. Having dipped my fingers in this, I 

completely 
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completely covered the moulds one after another, and what dropped into the 
plates was ufed as part of the next coat: the firft I generally found fufficiently 
dry in the fpace of ten minutes, when expofed to the fun, to admit of a fecond 
being applied : however, after every fecond coat, the oily matter before men- 
tioned was in fuch quantity upon the furface, that, until wafticd off with foap 
and water, I found it impoflible to apply any more milk with e^^e(^lJ for, if 
laid on, it kept running and dividing like water upon wax. 

Thirty coats I in common found fufficient to give a covering of the thick* 
nefs of the bottles which come from America. This circumftance may, how- 
ever, at any time be afeertained, by introducing the finger between the mould 
and gum, the one very readily feparating from the other. 

I found the fingers preferable to abrufli, or any inflrument whatever, for lay* 
ing on the milk ; for the moment a brufli was wet with that fluid, the hair be- 
came united as one mafs. A mode which at firll view would appear to have the 
advantage of all others for cafe and expedition in covering clay and wax 
moulds with the gum, viz. immerfing them in the milk, did not at all anfwer 
upon trial ; that fluid running almoft entirely off, although none of the oily 
matter was prefent; a certain degree of force feeming ncceffary to incorporate 
by friction the milk with the new formed gum. 

When, upon examination, I found that the boots and gloves were of the 
thicknefs wanted, I turned them over at the top, and drew them off, as if from 
the leg or haixl, by which I hived the trouble of forming new moulds. Thofe 
of the bottles being fmalleft at the neck, I was under the neceffity of difi. 
folving in hot water. 
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The infide of the boots and gloves which had been in contact with the wax 
being by far the fmootheft, I made the outfidc. The gloves were now finifhed, 
unlefs cutting their tops even, 'which was bell done with feiflars. The boots, 
however, in their prefent Hate, more rcfemblcd (lockings, having as yet no foies. 
To fupply them w ith thefe, I poured upon a piece of gunny a proper quantity 
of milk, to give it a thick coat of gum. From this, when dry, I cut pieces 
fufficiently large to cover the foie of the foot, which, having met with the 
milk, I applied j firll replacing the boot upon the mould to keep it properly 
extended. By this mode the foies were fo firmly joined, that no force could 
afterwards feparate them. In the fame manner I added heels and llraps, when 
the boots had a very neat appearance. 'J'o fatisfy myfclf as to their imper- 
meability to water, I Hood in a pond up to their tops i'or the fpacc of fifteen 
minutes, when, upon pulling them off, I did not find my ftockings in the Ical^ 
damp. Indeed, from the nature of the gum, had it been for a period of as 
many months, the fame rcfulc was to have been expecied. 

After being thus far fuccefsful, I was greatly difappointed ‘n my CAjicJiatlons 
with regard to their retaining their original fiiapc; for, on wearing them but a 
few times, they loft much of their firll ncatnefs, the contractions of the gum 
being only equal to about feven eighths of its extenfion. 

A fccond difadvantage arofe from a tircumftance diilicult to giiartl agaiuft, 
which was, that if, by any accident, the gum fliould be In the fniallefi de;',r(. ; 
weaker in one place than another, the cficfl of extenfion fell aln.ofi entirely on 
that part, and the confequence was, that it foon gave way . 

From what I had obferved of the advantage gained in lubflance and unifor- 
mity of llrength, by making ufc of gunny as a bafis for the foies, I was led to 
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fuppofe, that if an elaftic cloth, in fome degree correfpondent to the elafticity 
of the gum, were ufed for boots, (lockings, gloves, and other articles, where 
that property was neceflary, that the defedls above mentioned might in a 
great meafure be remedied. I accordingly made my firft experiment with 
Coffimbazar (lockings and gloves. 

Having drawn them upon the wax moulds, I plunged them into vefTels con- 
taining the milk, which the cloth greedily abforbed. When taken out, they 
were fo completely diftended with the gum in folution, that, upon becoming 
dry by expofurc to the air, not only every thread, but every fibre of the cot- 
ton had its own diftincl envelope, and in confequence was equally capable 
of refifiing the avflion of foreign bodies as if of folid gum. 

The firft coat by this method was of fuch thicknefs, that for (lockings or 
gloves nothing farther was neceffary. W’hat were intended for boots required 
a few more applications of milk with the fingers, and were finiflicd as thole 
made with the gum only. 

I'his mode of giving cloth as a bafis I found to be a very great improvement : 
fi)r, bclides the addition of ftrength received by the gum, the operation was 
much ftiortcncd. 

Woven fubftanccs, that arc to be covered with the gum, as alfo the moulds 
on which they are to be placed, ought to be confiderably larger than the bodies 
they are afterwards intended to fitj for, being much contraded from the ab- 
forption of the miik, little alteration takes place in this diminution in fize, 
even when dry, as about one third only of the fluid evaporates before the gum 
acquires its folid form. 


Great 
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Great attention muft be paid to prevent one part of the gum coming in con- 
tadl with another while wet with the milk or its whey; for the inflant that 
takes place, they become infeparably united. But fliould wc ever fuccccd in 
having large plantations of our own vine, or in transferring the American tree 
(which is perhaps more produdive) to our pofTellions, fo that milk could be 
procured in fufficient quantity for the covering various cloths, which fliould 
be done on the fpot, and afterwards exported to Europe, then the advantages 
attending this Angular property of the milk would for ever balance its difad- 
vantages: cloths, and coverings of different deferiptions, might then be made 
from this gum cloth, with an expedition fo much greater than by the needle, 
that would at firft appear very furprizing: the edges of the feparate pieces only 
requiring to be wet with the milk, or its whey, and brought into contaCf, 
when the article would be finifhed, and fit for ufe. Should both milk and 
whey be wanting, a folution of the gum in either can alwa)3 be obtained, by 
which the fame end would be accompliflied. 


Of all the cloths upon which 1 made experiments, nankeen, from the 
ftrength and quality of its fabric, appeared the belt calculated for coating witli 
the gum. The method I followed in performing this, was, to lay the cloth 
fmooth upon a tabic, pour the milk upon it, and with a ruler to fpread it 
equally. But fhould this ever be attempted on a larger fcalc, I would recom- 
mend the following plan; To have a eiftern for holding the milk a little 
broader than the cloth, to be covered w ith a crofs bar in the centre, which 
muft reach under the furface of the milk, and two rollers at one end. I lav- 
ing filled the eiftern, one end of the piece of cloth is to be paffed under 
the bar, and through between the rollers; the former keeping the cloth ini- 
merfed in the milk, the latter in prefling out what is fuperftuous, fo that none 
may be loft. The cloth can be hung up at full length to dry; and the 

W 2 operation 
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operation repeated until of whatever thicknefs wanted. For the reafons above- 
mentioned, care muft: be taken that one fold does not come in contad with 
another while wet. 


Having obferved that moft of the patent catheters and bougies made with 
a folution of the claftic gum, whether in ether or in the eflcntial oils, had 
cither a difagrecable flickinefs, or were too hard to admit of any advantage 
being derived from the elafticity of the gum, 1 was induced to make fome ex- 
periments with the milk towards removing thefe objedlions. 


From tliat fluid, by evaporation, I made feveral large fized bougies of 
pure gum, which, from their over-flexibility, were totally ufelcfs. 1 then took 
fome flips of fine cloth covered with the gum, which I rolled up until of a 
proper fi/.c, and which I rendered folid by foaking them in the milk, and then 
drying them. Thefe poflcflld more firmnefs than the former, but in no de- 
gree fuflicient for the purpofc intended. Pieces of ftrong catgut, coated with 
the gum, 1 found to anflver better than either. 


Befides an efl'cclual cloathing for manufadurers employed with the mineral 
acids, which had been long a deflderatum, this fubftance, under different mo- 
difications, might be applied to a number of other ufeful purpofes in life; 
fuch as making hats, great coats, boots, &c. for failors, foldiers, fifirermen, 
and every other defer] ption of perfons who, from their purfuits, arc expofed 
to wet flockings; for invalids, who fufl'er from damps; bathing caps, tents, 
coverings for carriages of all kinds, for roofs of houfes, trunks, buoys, 
&c. 
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This extraordinary vegetable produdion, in place of being injured by water, 
at its ufual temperature* is preferved by it. For a knowledge of this circum- 
ftance I am indebted to the Chineje. Having fome years ago commiffioned 
articles made of the claftic gum from China, I received them in a fmall jar 
filled up with water, in which ftate I have fince kept them without obferving 
any figns of decay. 

Should It ever be deemed an objed to attempt plantations of the claftic 
gum vine in Bengal, I would recommend the foot of the Chittagong, Rajmahal 
and BaugHpore hills, as fituations where there is every probability of fucceeding, 
being very fimilar in foil and climate to the places of its growth on Prince of 
JFah’s's IJland. It would, however, be atlvifable to make the fiift trial at this 
fettlement, to learn in what way the propagation of the plant might be moft fuc- 
cefsfully conduefted. A further experience may alfo be neceftary, to afeertain 
thefeafon when the milk can be procured of the beft quality, and in the greateft 
quantity, with the Icaft detriment to the vine. 


* From an account of experiments made with the claflic Gum by M. Grossart, infcitcd 
in the Annah dt Ciiuiiic for 179^, it appears, that water, when boiling, has a power of partially 
diffolving the gum io as to lender one part capable of being finally joined to another by 
preffure only. 
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XIV. 

A BOTANICAL DlSSCRIfTION OF 

URCEOLA EEASTJCA, OR CAOUT-CHOUC VINE OF 
SUMATRA AND PULLO-PINANG ; 

WITH AN 

Account of the Properties of Us injpijfated Juices compared with thoje of the 
American Caout-chouc. 

By WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 

T^OR the difcovciy of i^his ufeful vine, we are, I believe, indebted to Mr. 

Howison, late Surgeen-iX' Pullo-pinang', but it would appear he had no 
opportunity of determining its botanical charadcr. To DoSIor Chari-es 
Campbell, of Fort Marlborough, we owe the gratification arifing from a know- 
ledge thereof. 

About twelve months ago I received from that gentleman, by means of 
Mr. Fleming, very complete fpecimens, in full foliage, flower, and fruit. 
From thefe I was enabled to reduce it to its clafs and order in the Linn^an 
Syftem. It forms a new genus in the clafs Pentandria, and order Monogynia, 
and comes in immediately after ^ahernamontana, confequently belongs to the 
thirtieth natural order, or clafs called Contorla by Linn.®us in his natural 
method of claflification or arrangement. One of the qualities of the plants 
of this order is, their yielding, on being cut, a juice which is generally milky, 
and for the moft part deemed of a poifonous nature. 
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The generic name, Urceola, which I have given to this plant, is from the 
ftrucfturc of the corol, and the fpecific name from the quality of its thickened 
juice. 

So far as I can find, it does not appear that ever this vine has been taken no- 
tice of by any European till now. I have carefully looked over the Ilortus Ma~ 
laharkus. Rum piiius’s Herbarium Amhoinenfey &c. &c. Figures of Indian Plants, 
w ithout being able to find any one that can with any degree of certainty be re- 
ferred to. A fubftance of the fame nature, and probably the very fame, was dif- 
covered in the llland of MauritiuSy by M. Poivre, and from thence font to 
France i but, fo far as 1 know, wc arc flill ignorant of the plant that yields it. 

The impropriety of giving to Caout-choiic the term gum, refin, or gum-refin, 
every one feems fcnfible of, as it poflelTcs qualities totally different from all fuch 
fubflances as are ufually arranged under thofc generic names : yet it ftill con- 
tinues, by mofl authors I have met with, to be denominated clafiic refin, or 
elaftic gum. Some term it fimply Caout.choucy which I wifii may be confidcred 
as the generic name of all fuch concrete vegetable juices (mentioned in this me- 
moir) as pofTefs clafiicity, inflammability, and are foluble in the effential oils, 
without the affiftance of heat. 

In a mere definition, it would be improper to flate what qualities the objcA 
diK's not polfcfs; confequcntly it muft be underfiood that this fubftance is not 
iolublc in the inenftruums which ufually diffolve refins and gums. 

Eajt India Caout-chouc would be a very proper fpecific name for HasXoi Urceola 
el’Jlicay were there not other trees which yield juices fo fiinilar, as to come un- 
der the fame generic charadcr} but as this is really the cafe, I willapply the name 
of the tree which yields it for a fpecific one. E. G. Caout-chouc of Urceola elajiicay 
CaoHt-chouc of Ficus hidicay Caout-chouc of Artocarpus integrifolia, &c. &c. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT URCEOLA. 

PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gen. Char, calyx beneath five-toothed; corol one petalcd, pitcher 
fiiaped, with its contrailed mouth five-toothed : nedVary entire, furround- 
ing the germs ; follicles two, round, drupacious ; feeds numerous, immerfed 
in pulp. 

Urceola Elastica. 

Shrubby, twining, leaves oppofite, oblong, panicles terminal, is a native 
of Sumatra, Pullo-pinang, &c. Mulay countries. 

Stem, woody, climbing over trees. See. to a very great extent, young ilioots 
twining, and a little hairy, bark of the old woody parts thick, dark coloured, 
confidcrably uneven, a little fcabrous, on which I found feveral f]>ecics 
of mofs, particularly large patches of /u/uv ; the wood is white, light, and 
porous. 

Leaves, oppofite, fhort-petioled, horizontal, ovate, oblong, pointed, entire, 
a little fcabrous, with a few fcattered white hairs on the under fide. 

Stipules, none. 

Panicles, terminal, brachiate, very ramus. 

P'lowers, numerous, minute, of a dull, greenifh colour, and hairy on the 
outfide. 

Bra^s, lanceolate, one at each divifion and fubdivifion of the panicle. 

Caljx, perianth, one-leaved, five-toothed, permanent. 

Corol, one petaled; pitcher llupcd, hairy, mouth much contradted, five- 
toothed, divifions ercdl, acute, nedtary entire, cylindrick, embracing the lower 
two-thirds of the germs. 

Stamens, filaments five, very fliort, from the bafe of the corol. AntJiers 
VoL. V. X 
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arrow fhaped, converging, bearing their pollen in two grooves on the infi Je, 
near the apex ; between thefe grooves and the infertions of the filaments they 
are covered with white foft hairs. 

germs two ; above the nedlary they are very hairy round the margins 
of their truncated tops. Style fingle, fhorter than the ftamens. Stigma ovate^ 
with a circular band, dividing it into two portions of diflerent colours. 

Per. Follicles two, round, laterally comprelTcd into the fliape of a turnip^ 
wrinkled, leathery, about three inches in their greateft diameters — one cell- 
ed, two valved. 

See^/s, very numerous, reniform, immerfed in firm flefhy pulp. 

EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES. 

1. A branchlet in flower, natural fize. 

2. A flower magnified. 

3. The fame laid open, which expofes to view the fituation of the ftamens 
inferted into the bottom of the corol, the netflarium furrounding the lower 
half of the two germs, their upper half with hairy margins, the ftylc 
and ovate party-coloured ; ftigma appearing above the neeflary. 

4. Outfide of one of the ftamens 1 

> much magnified. 

5. * Infide of the fame J 

G. The neeftarium laid open, expofing to view the whole of the piftrl. 

7. The two feed velfels (called by Tumnvtm follicles), natural fizc ; half of one 
of tlicm is removed, to Ihew the feed immerfed in pulp. A portion 
thereof is alfo cut away, which more clearly Ihews tire fituation and fhape 
of the feed. 

From wounds made in the barft of this plant there oozes a milky fluid, wdiich 
en expofurc to the open, air, feparates into an elaftic coagulum, and watery 

liquid,. 
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liquid, apparently of no ufc, after the reparation t^cs place. This coagulum 
is not only like the American caoui-chouc or Indian rubber, but poffcflcs the 
fame properties, as will be feen from the following eKperiments and obferva- 
tions made on fome which had been extraAed from the vine about five months 
ago. A ball of it now before me, is to my fenfc, totally void of fmell, even 
when cut into, is very firm, nearly fpherical, meafures nine and a half inches 
in circumference, and weighs feven ounces and a quarter, its colour on the 
outfide is tliat of American caoiit-chouc, where frelh cut into of a light brown 
colour till the adtion of the air darkens it ; throughout there arc numerous fmall 
cells, filled with a portion of light brown watery liquid above mentioned. This 
hall, in limply falling from a height of fifteen feet, rebounds about ten or 
twelve times, the firft is from five to feven feet high, the fucceeding ones of 
courfe leflening by gradation. 


This fubftance is not now foluble in the above mentioned liquid contained m 
Its cells, although fo intimately blended therewith ’vhen firft drawn from the 
plant, as to render it fo thin, as to be readily applied to the various purpofes 
to which it IS fo well adapted when in a fluid ftatc. 


From what has been faid, it will be evident, that this caoid-chouc pofTeires 
a confiderable lliare of folidity and elafticity in an eminent degree. I compared 
the laft quality, witlx that of American caotd-chouc by taking fmall flips ot 
each, and extending them till they broke ; that of Urceoli, wa > found capa- 
ble of bearing a much greater degree of extenfion, (and contra<ftion) than 
the American : liowever, this may be owing to the tinxc the refpedtivc iub- 
ftances Ixave been drawn from their plants. 
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The Urceok caout-chouc, rubs cut the marks of a black lead pencil, as 
readily as tlie American, and is evidently the fubftance of which the Chi- 
ncfe make their elaftic rings. 

It contains much combuftible matter, burning entirely away, with a clear 
llame, emitting a confiderable deal of dark-coloured fmokc which readily 
condenfes into a large proportion of exceeding fine foot, or lamp-black ; at 
tJie fame time it gives but little finell, and that not ditkgreeable ; the com- 
btiftion is often fo rapid, as to caufe drops of a black liquid, very like tar, 
to fall from the burning mafs ; this is equally inflammable with the reft, 
and continues when cold in its iemi-fiuid /late, but totally void of elaflicity ; 
in America tl\e caout-chouc \s nfcd. fox tCMCckes, outs to be equally fit 

for that purpofe. Expofcd in a fllvet fpoon to a beat, about equA to tbat 
which melts lead or tin, it is reduced into a thick, black, inflammable liquid, 
fuch as drops from it during combuftion, and is equally deprived of its elaftic 
pcnvers, confequently rendered unfit for thoie purpofes, for which its original 
elafticity rendered it fo proper. 

It is infoluble in fpirits of wine, nor has water any more cfFedl on it, except 
when affifted by heat, and then it is only foftened by it. 

Sulphuric acid reduced it into a black, brittle, charcoal like fubftancej 
beginning at the fui facc of the caout-chouc, and if the pieces are not very thin, 
or fmall, it requires Come days to penetrate to their centre; during the procefs, 
the acid is rendered very dark coloured, almoft black. If the fulphuric acid 
is previoufly diluted, with only an equal quantity of water, it does not then 
appear to have any effcdl on this fubftance, nor is the colour of the liquid 
clianged thereby. 


Nitric 
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Nitric acid reduced it in twelve hours to a foft, yellow, unclaftic mafs, 
while the acid is rendered yellow ; at the end of two days, the caout-chouc had 
acqvxired fome degree of friability and hardnefs. The fame experiment made 
on American caout-chouc was attended with iimilar effedls. Muriatic acid 
had no etfedt on it. 

Sulphuric mther only foftened it, and rendered the different minute portions 
it was cut into ealily united, and without any feeming diminution of elaf ■ 
ticity. 

Nitric ajther I did not find a better menlfruum than the vitriolic, confe- 
quently, if the mther I employed was pure, of which I have fome doubt, 
this fubftance muft. differ effentiaWy from that of America^ which Berniaru 
• se^orts to bo fo\u\A.o m tKlfvc aiVber. 

Where this fubftance can be had in a fluid ftate, there is no necellity for 
diflblving or foftening it, to render it applicable to the various ufes for which 
it may be required ; but where the dry caout-chouc is only procurable, ful- 
pliuric a3ther promifes to be an ufeful medium, by which it may be rendered 
fo foft as to be readily formed into a variety of lliapes. 

Like American caout-chouc, it is foluble in the eflential oil of turpentine, 
and I find it equally fo in Cajeput oil, an eflential oil, faid to be obtained 
from the Iea\TS of Mdalmca Lettcadendron. Both folutions appear peifc(il, 
thick, and very glutinous. Spirits of wine, added to the folution ia Cajeput 
oil, foon united with the oil, and left the caout-chouc floating on the mixture 
in a foft femi-fluid ftate, which, on being wafhed in the fame liquor, and 
expofed to the air, became as firm as before it was diffolved, and retained 
its elaftic powers perfedlly, while in the intermediate ftates between femi-fluid 

and 
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and firm, it could be drawn out into long, tranfparent threads, refembling, 
in the polilh of their furface, the fibres of the tendons of animals ; wiien they 
broke, the elafticity was fo great, that each end iiiftantaneoufly returned to its 
rcfpciftive mafs. Through all thefe ftages the leaft preffure with the finger 
and thumb united different portions, as perfedfly as if tliey never had been 
feparated, and without any clamminefs, or flicking to the fingers, which 
renders nioft of the folutions of caont-chout, fo very unfit for the purpofes for 
which they are required. A piece of catgut covered with the half infpiffated 
folution, and rolled between two finoolh furfaces, foon acquired a polifli, 
and confiftence very proper for bougies. Cajeput oil, I alfo found a .good 
menftruum for American aioul-rhour, and was as readily feparated by the ad- 
dition of a little Ipirit of wine, or rum, as the other, and appears equally 
fit for ufc, as I covered a piece of calgut w'ilh the walhed folution as perfeiflly 
as with that of Urceohr. The only difference I could obferve, was a little 
more adhefivenefs from its not dr}dng fo quickly ; the oil of turpentine had 
greater attradfion for the caout-chour^ than for the fpirits of wine, confcqucntly 
reinaineil obfiinatcly united to the former, which prevented its being brought 
into that flatc of firmnefs lit for haiulling, which it acquired when Cajeput 
&)il was the menftruum. 

The Cajeput folution employed as a varnifli did not dry, but remained 
moill and clammy, whereas the turpentine folution dried pretty faff. 

ExprefTcd oil of olives and linfeed proved imperfect menflruums while 
cold, as the rd'o?//-r7;o«r, in I'everal days, was only rendered foft, and the oils 
vifeid, but with a degree of heat equal to that which melts tin, continued 
for about twenty-five minutes, it was perfedtly diffblvcd, but the folution 
remained thin and void of elafticity. I alfo found it foluble in wax, and in 

butter 
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butter in the fame degree of heat, but Hill thefc folutions were without 
clallicity, or any appearance of being ufcful. 

I fhall now conelude what I have to offer on the caout-chottc, or Urceola 
ehjlica, with obferving that fome philofophcrs of eminenee have entertained 
doubts of the American caout-chouc being a fimple vegetable fubflance, and 
fufpedl it to be an artificial produiflion, an idea which I hope the above de- 
tailed experiments will help to eradicate, and confcqucntly to reftorc the hif- 
tories of that fubflance by M. De la Cond amine and others, to that degree of 
credit to which they feem juflly entitled, in fupport of which it may be fur- 
ther obferved, that befidcs Urccola elajtica there are many other trees, natives 
of the Torrid Zone, that yield a milky juice, poflefilng qualities nearly of the 
fame nature, as ariocarpus integrifoVia (common jack tree) ficus reVtgiofus et 
Indica, Hippomane biglandulo/a, Cecropia pehata, &c. 

The caout-chouc or ficus rcTigiofa, the Hindus confider the mofl tenacious 
vegetable juice they are acquainted with ; from it their bcfl bird lime is pre- 
pared. I have examined its qualities as well as thofe of ftcus Indica and ar- 
tocarpus inlegrifolia, by experiments, fimilar to thofe above related, and found 
them triflingly elaftic when compared with the American and Urceola caoui- 
ehoucs, but infinitely more vifeid than either ; they are alfo inflammable, 
though in a lefs degree, and fhew nearly the fame phenomena when im- 
merfed in the mineral acids, folution of cauflic alkali, alkohol, fat, and eflcntial 
ells; but the folution in Cajeput oil could not be feparated by fpirits of wine 
and collcdled again like the folutions of the Urccola and American cuout- 
ehoucs. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

ASTRONOMICAL LABOURS 

OF 

JAYASINHA, RAJAH OF AMBHERE, OR JAYANAGAH 
By William Hunter, Efquirc. 

W HILE the attention of the learned world has been turned towards the 
Hate of fcience in remote ages and countries, and the labours of the 
Jijiaiick Society have been more particularly directed to inveftigate the know- 
ledge attained by the ancient inhabitants of Hinduftan ; it is a tribute due to a 
congenial fpirit, to refeue from oblivion thofe among their defeendants in mo- 
dern times, who, riling fupertor to the prejudices of education, of national pride 
and religion, have llriven to enrich their country witJi fcicntific truth derived 
from a foreign fource. 

The name of Jayasixua is not unknown in Europe ; it has been conligncd 
to immortality by the pen of the illuftrious Sir William Jones : but yel, 
the extent of his exertions in the caufe of fcience is little known ; and the juft 
claims of fuperior genius and zeal will, I liope, juftify my taking up a part of 
the Society’s time with a more particular enumeration of his labours. 

Jey-sing or Jayasinha fuccecdcd to the inheritance of the ancient Rajahs 
of Ambhcre, in the year Vicramadittya 1750, correfponding to 1693 of the 
Chriftian mra. Ilis mind had been early ftored with the knowledge contained 
in the Hindu writings, but he appears to have peculiarly attached himfcif to the 
VoL. V. Y" mathe- 
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mathematical Iciences, and his reputation for fkill in them Aood fo high, that 
he was chofcn by the Emperor Mahommed Shah to reform the calendar, 
whicl), from the inaccuracy of the exifting tables, had ccafed to correfpond 
witli the adlual appearance of the heavens. Jayasibtha undertook the talk, 
and conftru6ted a new fet of tables, which in honour of the reigning prince he 
named Zeej Mahommedjhahy. By thefe almanacks are conftrudted at Dehly, and 
afl aftronomical computations made at the prcfent time. The beft and moft au- 
thentic account of his labours for the completion of this work and the advance- 
ment of aftronomical knowledge is contained in his own preface to the Zeej 
JMdhommcdJhahjy wliich follows w’ith a literal tranflation.. 


‘ Praife be to God, fuch that the 
‘ minutely difccrnlng genius o.f the 
‘ profoundeft geometers in uttering 
‘ the fmalleft particle of it, may open 
‘ the mouth in confeffion of inabi- 
‘ lity ; and fuch adoration, that tlie 
‘ ftudy and accuracy of aftronoraers 
‘ who meafure the lieavcns, on tlie 
^ firft ftep towards expreffing it, may 
‘ acknowledge their aftwiilltmcnt and 
‘ utter infufficicncy. Let us devote 
‘ ourfelvcs at the altar of the King of 
‘ Kings, hallowed be his name ! in 
‘ the book of the regifter of whofe 
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power the lofty orbs of heaven are 

* only a few leaves ; and the ftars and 

* that heavenly courfer the fun, a fmall 
‘ piece of money in the treafury of 
‘ the empire of the Moft High. 
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* If he had not adorned the pages 

* of the table of the climates of the 
‘ earth with the lines of rivers, and 

* the charaders of grafles and trees, 
‘ no calculator could haveconftrudted 

* the almanack of the various kinds 
‘ of feeds and of fruits which it con- 

* tains. And if he had not enlighten- 

* ed the dark path of the elements 
‘ with the torches of the fixed ftars, 
‘ the planets, and the refplendcnt fun 
’ and moon, how could it have been 
‘ poffible to arrive at the end of our 
‘ wiflies, or to cfcape from the laby- 
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f rinth, and the precipices of ignor 

* ranee. 

‘ From inability to comprehend 
the all-encompaffing beneficence of 

* his power, Hipparchus is an igno- 
‘ rant clown, who wrings the hands of 
‘ vexation ; and in the contemplation 

* of his exalted majefty, Ptolemy is 
‘ a bat, who can never arrive at the 
‘ fun of truth : The demonftrations 
‘ of Euclid are an imperfedt Iketch 
‘ of the forms of his contrivance ; and 
‘ tlioufands of Jemshed Cashy, or 
‘ Nusber Toosee, in this attempt 
‘ would labour in vain. 

‘ But fince the wcll-wifher of the 
‘ works of creation, and the admiring 
‘ fpedtator of the theatre of infinite 
‘ wifdom and pi'ovidcncc, Servat-Jey- 
^ ftug from the firft dawning of reafon 
‘ in his mind, and during its progrefs 
‘ towards maturity, was entirely de- 
‘ voted to the ftudy of mathematical 
‘ fcience, and the bent of his mind was 
‘ confiantly diredled to the folution 
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^ of its moft difficult problems ; by 

* the aid of the fuprem^ artificer he 
‘ obtained a thorough knowledge of 
‘ its principles and rules. — He found 
‘ that the calculation of the places of 

* the liars as obtained from the tables 
‘ in common ufc, fuch as the new 
^ tables of Seid Goorganeb and 

* Kh A CAN EE, and the Tvfjteeht- 

* Mula-Chand-Akber-Jliaheet and the 

* Hindu books, and the European ta- 

* blcs, in very many cafes, give them 
‘ widely different from thofe deter- 

* mined by obfervation ; efpecially 
‘ the appearance of the new moons, 

* the computation of which does not 
‘ agree with obfervation. 

‘ Seeing that very important affairs 

* both regarding religion and the ad- 
‘ miniftration of empire depend upon 
‘ thefe ; and that in the time of the 
‘ rifing and fetting of the planets, 
‘ and the feafons of eclipfes of the 
‘ fun and moon, many confiderablc 

* difagreements, of a limilar na- 
‘ ture, were found ; he reprefented 
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ist; 

‘ it to his niajclly of dignity and 
‘ power, the fun of the firmament 
‘ of felicity and dominion, the fplen- 
‘ dor of the forehead of imperial 
‘ magnificence, the unrivalled pearl 
' of the fea of fovereignty, the in- 
‘ comparably brighteft fiar of the 
' heaven of empire, whofc ftandard is 
the Sun, whofe retinue the Moon ; 
‘ whofe lance is Maks, and his pen 
‘ like Merc UK r ; with attendants 
‘ like Venus ; whofe threfliold is the 
‘ Iky, whofe fignet is Jupiter ; 
‘ whofe centincl Saturn; the Em- 
‘ peror defeended from a long race of 
‘ Kings ; an Alexander in dignify; 

‘ the lliadow of God; the vidtorious 
‘ king, Mahommed Shah, may he ever 
‘ be triumphant in battle ! 
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* He was plcafed to reply, fince you, 
‘ who are learned in the myfteries of 
‘ fcience, have a perfedt knowledge 
‘ of this matter; having aflemblcd the 
‘ aftronomers and geometricians of the 
‘ faith of Islam and the Bramius and 
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* ParuJUs, and the aftronomers of Eu- 

* rope, and having prepared all the ap- 
‘ paratiis of an obfervatory, do you 
‘ fo labovtr for the afcertaining of the 
‘ point in queftion^ that the difagrec- 

* ment between the calculated times 
‘ of thofe phenomena, and the times 

* in which theyare obfervedto happen 
‘ may be reftified. 


c:^JuJi3cr' 4 !u:LUm 

u\jLyj 


J vjy. ^ 

JO ^’!j lyT C>ya 



‘ Although this was a mighty talk, 

‘ which during a long period of time 
‘ none of the pow’erful Rajahs had 

* profccuted ; nor, among the tribes 

* of Islam, lince the time of the mar- 
‘ tyr prince, whofe lins are forgiven, 

* Mirza Ulug a Beg, to the prefent, 
‘ which comprehends a period of 
‘ more than three hundred years, had 

* any one of the kings, polTelTed of 
‘ power and dignity, turned his at- 
*' tention to this objedt ; yet, to ac- 

* complilh the exalted command 

* which he had received, he (Jeyftng,) 

* bound the girdle of refolution about 
‘ the loins of his foul, and conftradled 

* here (at Dehly) fevcral of the in- 
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.* ftruments pf an obfervatory, fuch 

* as had been eredted at Samarcand, 
’ agreeably to the Mtffitlman books: 

‘ fuch as ZatuUhulucki of brafs, in di- 
‘ ameter three guz of the meafure now 
‘ in ufc, (which is nearly equal to two 
‘ cubits of the Coram) and Zat-ul- 
‘ Jliobetein, and Zat-ul-Juchetein^ and 
‘ Suds-Ftikheri, and Jhamlah. Butfind- 
‘ ing that brafs inftruments did not 
‘ come up to the ideas which he had 
‘ formed of accuracy, becaufc of the 
‘ fmallnefs of their fize, the w-ant of 

* divifion into minutes, the lliaking 
‘ and wearing of their axes, tlie dil- 
‘ placement of the centres of the cir- 
‘ cles, and the fliifting of the planes of 
‘ the, inflruments ; he concluded that 
‘ the reafon why the determinations of 
‘ the ancients, fuch as IIippARnu s 
‘ and Ptolemy proved inaccurate, 
' uiuft have been of this kind; tliere- 
‘ fore he conftrudlcd in Dar id-khc- 
‘ h'lfct Shah-Jehajiahad, which is the 
‘ feat of empire and profperity, inftru- 
‘ ments of his own invention, fuch asTij’- 
‘ fergds and Ram-junter and Semrat- 
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* jmter, the femidiametcr of which is 

* of eighteen cubits, and one minute 
‘ on it is a barley-corn and a half; 
‘ of ftone and lime, of perfect ftabili- 

* ty, with attention to the rules of ge- 

* omelry, and adjuftment to the meri- 
‘ dian, and to the latitude of the place, 
' and with care in the meaflirtng and 

* fixing of them ; fo that the inaccu- 
‘ racies from the lhaking of the cir- 
‘ cles, and the wearing of their axes, 
‘ and difplacement of their centres, 
‘ and the inequality of the minutes, 

* might be correited. 

‘ Thus an accurate method of con- 
‘ ftrudling an obfervatory was efta- 
‘ bliflied ; and the difference which 
‘ had exifted between the computed 

* and obferved places of the fixed ftars 
‘ and planets, by means of obferving 
‘ their mean motions and aberrations 

* with fuch inftruments, was removed. 
‘ .iVnd, in order to confirm the truth 

* of ihefe obfervations, he conllrudted 
‘ inftruments of the fame kind in Suvdi 
‘ JcypooVi and Matra, toABenares, and 
‘ Oujein . — iWhcn he compared thefe 
. VoL.V. 
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*; after allowing for tlw 

* difference of longitude betw'cen the 

V ^ ' ‘ 

‘ places where they ftood> the obfer- 
‘ vations and calculations agreed.—- 
‘ Hence he detertnined to eredt fitni- 
‘ lar pbfervatories in other large ci- 
‘ tics, that £b every perfon who is de- 
‘ voted to thefe ftudics, whenever he 
‘ wifties to afeertain the place of a 

* liar, or the relative fttuation of one 
ftar to another, might by thefe in* 

‘ ftruments obferve the phenomena. 

‘ But, feeing that in many cafes it is 
‘ neceflary to determine pall or fu- 
‘ ture phenomena, and alfo, that in 
‘ the inlbmt ©f their occurrence, 
‘ clouds or rain, may prevent the ob* 

* fervation, or the power and oppor- 
‘ tunity Of acceft to an obfervatory 
< may be wanting, he- deemed it nc- 

* ceflary that a table be conftrudled, 
‘ by means of which the daily places 
‘ of the liars being calculated every 
‘ year, and dilpoftd in a calendar, 
‘ may be always in readinefs. 
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‘ In the fame manner as. the geo- ^1 Jwjf^ ^ 

‘ meters and aftronomers of aati^uity (S^ ^ 

' bellowed 
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‘ bcflovicd iTuny years on the pradlice ^/***-i 

‘ of obfervation, thus, for the cfta- 

‘ blilhment of a certain metliod, after » x ^ % ». ^ 

‘ having conftrudedthefeinftruments, ** 

‘ the places of the ftars were daily tW^ 

‘ obferved. After feven years had oJiib 

* been fpent in this employment, in- jC^ eJ^ 

‘ formation was received, that about ^ vi,^ . f . . 

‘ this time obfervatories had been ✓ r t/' 

‘ conftfufted in Europe, and that the ^ 

‘ learned of that country were em- A :^ ^ (^Uiul 

‘ployed in the profeention of this ^•Li._,Lr J^l 


' important work ; that tlie bufmefs 
‘ of the obfervatory was ftill carrying 
‘ on there, and that they were con- 
‘ ftantly labouring to determine with 
‘ accuracy, the fubtleties of this fei- 
‘ cnce. For tliis reafon, having fent 
‘ to that country feveral Ikilful per 
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fons along with Padre Manuee, p*** ^ ^ Isi^X ^y^Oc^ 

* and having procured the new tables aj \S JLm j A<ot 

‘ which had been conftruaed there . g ^ y\J^, 

* thirty years * before, and publiflied •• ' •• 

^ t ^ .1 r T A AA>^1 jLjt3 t*) I LmJ 

' under the name of Leyyer 'p, as . «/ • 

* well as the European tables an- 


* Jetsihc finiflicd his tables m the year of the Hijira 1141, or A. D. 1728. 

I Dt LA Hibe, publilhed the firft edition of his tables in l6'»7» an<l fecond in 1 702 . 
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* teribr to thofe ; on examining and 
‘ comparing the calculations of thefe 
‘tables, with actual obfcrvation, it 
‘ appeared there was an error in the 
‘ former, in alligning the moon’s 
‘ place, of half a degree : although 
‘ the error in the other planets was 
‘ not fo great, yet the times of folar 
‘ and lunar eclipfes he found to come 
‘ out later or earlier than the truth, by 
‘ the fourtli part of a. g, hurry or fifteen 
‘ puls * * . Hence he concluded that, 
‘ lince in Europe, aftronomical inllru- 
‘ ments have not been conftru<5led of 
‘ fuch a fize, and fo large diameters, 
‘ the motions wliich have been ob- 
‘ ferved with them may have deviated 
‘ a little from the truth ; fince, in this 
‘ place, by the aid of the unerring ar- 
‘ tificer, aflronomical inftruments 
‘ have been conllrudted with all the 
‘ exadtnefs that the heart can defire ; 

* and the motions of the ftars liave, 
‘ for a long period, been conftantly 

* obferved with them ; agreeably 
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• ' Equal to fix minutes of our time^ an error of three minutes in the moon’s place would occa* 

♦ fion this difference in time, and as it is improbable, that La Hire's tables iliould he inaccurate 

* to the extent mentioned above, of half a degree, I conceive there muft be an error in the 
' original.’ 
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* to obfervation the mean motions 
^ and equations were ellablilhed. He 

* found the calculation to agree pcr- 
‘ fe<ftly with the obfervation ; and al- 

* though even to this day the bufinefs 

* of the obfer\'’atory is carried on, 

* a table under the name of his Ma- 
‘jefty, the Ihadow of God, compre- 

* bending the moft accurate rules, and 
‘ moft perfeA methods of com- 
‘ putation was conftrudlcd ; that fo, 
^ when the places of the ftars, and the 
‘ appearance of the new moons, and 
' the eclipfes of the fun and moon, 

* and the conjunctions of the heaven- 

* ly bodies, are computed by it, tliey 
‘ may arrive as near as poflible to tlie 
‘ truth, which, in faCt, is every day 
‘ feen and confirmed in the obfervator}.-. 

‘ It therefore behoveth thofc who 
‘ excel in this art, in return for fo great 
‘ a benefit, to offer up their prayers 
‘ for long continuance of the power 
‘ and profperity of fo good a King, 

‘ the fafeguard of the earth, and 

* thus obtain for themfelves a blefiing 
‘ in both worlds. 
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'1‘hc five obfervatories conftrudled by Jayajinha ftill exift, in a ftate more oi 
lefs perfe<5V. Having had the opportunity of examining four of the number, 

I /hall fubjoin a /liort defeription of them. 

The obfervatory at Dehly is lituatcd without the walls of the city, at the 
diftance of one mile and a quarter ; it lies S. 22 deg. W. from the Jumm/ih 
Mt^idy at the diftance of a mile and three quarters, its latitude 28 deg. 37 
min. 37 fee. N. * longitude 77 deg. 2 min. 27 fee. E. from Greenwich ; it 
confifts of feveral detached buildings ; 

1. A large Equatorial Dial, of the form reprefented at the letter A in Sir 
Robert Barker s defeription of the Benares obfervatory, (Ph. Tranf. vol, 
LXVII.) its form is pretty entire, but the edges of the gnomon, and thofe of the 
circle on which the degrees were marked, are broken in feveral places. The 
length of the gnomon, meafured with a chord, I found to be 118 feet feven 
inches, reckoning its elevation equal to the latitude of the obfervatory, 28 deg, 
37 min.; this gives the length of the bafe 104 feet one inch, and the perpen- 
dicular height 56 feet nine inches ; but, the ground being lower at the north 
end, the atSlual elevation at the top of the gnomon above it is more than this 
quantity. This is the inftrument called by Jayafmha, femrat Yimter (the 
prince of dials). It is built of ftone, but the edges of the gnomon and of the 
arches, where the graduation w'as, were of white marble, a few fmall portions 
of which only remain. 

2. At a little diftance from this inftrument towards the N.W. is another 
equatorial dial, more entire, but fmaller, and of a different conftrudtion. In 
the middle ftands a gnomon, which, as ufual in thefc buildings, contains a 

* The latitude aligned to it in the 'Letj Maiommedjbahy is 28 deg. 37 min. 

♦ 
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^ir up to the top. On each fide of this gnomon are tpro concentric femicir- 
cles, ha\'ing for their diameters the two edges of the gnomon ; they have a 
certain inclination to the horizon : at the fouth point, I found it to be twen- 
ty-nine degrees (nearly equal to the latitude,) but at fome diftance from that 
point it was thirty-three degrees. Hence it is evident, that they reprefent me- 
ridians, remov'ed by a certain angle upon the meridian of the place. On elch 
fide of this part is another gnomon^ equal in fize to the former ; and to the 
eaftward and wefiward of them, are the arches on which the hours are marked. 
The ufe of the centre part above defcribed, I have never been able to learn. 
The length of the gnomon, which is equal to the diameter of the outer circle, is 
thirty-five feet four inches. The length of a degree on the outer circle is 
3.74 inches. The diftance between the outer and inner circle is two feet 
nine inches. Each degree is divided into ten parts, and each of thefe is fubdi- 
vided into fix parts or minutes. 

3. The north wall of this building connects the three gnomons at their 
higheft end, and on this wall is defcribed a graduated femicircle, for taking 
the altitudes of bodies, that lie due eaft or due weft, from the eye of the ob- 
ferver. 

4 . To tiie weftward of this building, and clofeto it, is a w^l, in the plane 
of the meridian, on which is defcribed a double quadrant, having for centres 
the two upper corners of the wall, for obferving the altitudes of bodies pafling 
the meridian, either to the north or fouth of the Zenith. One degree on thefe 
quadrants meafured 2.833 inches, and thefe are divided into minutes. 

5. To- the fouthw'atd of the great dial are two buildings, named 


UJluanah. 
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U/luamh. They exa<^);ly refemble one another, and are deiigned for the 
fame purpofe, which is to obferve the altitude and azimuth of the heavenly 
■bodies, they are two in number, on purpofe that two perfons may obferve at 
the fame time, and fo compare and correA their obfervations. 

Thefe buildings are circular, and in the centre of each is a pillar of the 
fame height with the building itfelf, which is open at top. From this pillar, 
at the height of about three feet from the bottom, proceed radii of ftone 
horizontally to the circular wall of the building. Thefe radii are thirty in 
number ; the fpaces between them are equal to the radii themfelves, which 
meafure in breadth as they recede from the pillar, fo that each radius and 
each intermediate fpace forms a fedlor of fix degrees. 

The wall of the building at the fpaces between the radii forms rccefles in- 
ternally, being thinner at thofe places than where it joins the radii. In each 
of thefe rccefles are two windows, one over the other ; and in the fides of the 
recefs are fquare holes, at about the diftance of two feet, above one anotiier, 
by means of which a perfon may climb to the top. On the edges of thefe 
rccefles arc marked tire degrees of the fun’s altitude, or ratlier the tangents of 
thofe degrees llrewn by the fliadow of the centre pillar ; and numbered from 
the top, from one degree to forty-fir-e. For the altitude, when the fun rifes 
higher, the degrees are marked on the horizontal radii ; but they are num- 
bered from the pillar outwards, beginning with one, fo that the number here 
pointed out by the lhadow, is the complement of the altitude. Thefe de- 
grees are fubdivided into minutes. The fpaces on the w'all, oppofite to the 
radii, are divided into fix equal parts, or degrees, by lines drawn from 
top to bottom, but thefe degrees are not fubdivided. By obferving on 

which 
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which of thcfe the fliadow of the pillar falls, we may determine the fun’s azi- 
muth. The parts on the pillar oppofite to the radii, and the intermediate 
fpaces, in all fixty, arc marked by lines reaching to the top, and painted of 
different colours. 

In the fame manner that we determine the altitude and azimuth of the tun, 
we may alfo obferve thofe of the moon, when her light is ftrong enough to 
call a lhadow. Thofe of the moon at other times, or of a liar, may alfo be 
found by placing the eye cither on one of the radii, or at the edge of one of 
the receffes in the wall (according as the altitude is greater or lefs than forty- 
five degrees,) and moving along till the top of the pillar is in a line with tl)e 
ohjefl. The degree at which the eye is placed will give the altitude, or its 
complement, and the azimuth known from the number of the radius to which 
the eye is applied. 

The dimenllons of the building are as follow : 

Length of the radius from the circumference of tlie centre pil- Ft. In. 
hr to the wall ; being equal to the height of the wall above 
the radii - - - - ■ " - 2-1 01 

Length of one degree on tlic circular wall - - 5', 

Which gives for the whole circumference - - - 172 0 

f meafured by a handkerc.hief car- 
Circurafercnce of the pillarj 

Deduced from its coloured divifions meafured 
witli compafles _ _ . 

I do not fee how obfervations can be made when the lhadow falls on the 
fpaces between the Hone radii or feeiors ; and from reflecting on this, I ani 
inclined to think, that tlie tw’o inftriiments, inflead of being duplicates, nia\ 

VoL. V. A a 
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be fupplemcntarjr one to the other ; the feAors in one correfponding to the 
vacant fpaces in the other, fo that in one or other an obferration of any body 
vifiblc above the horizon, might at any time be made. This point remains 
to be afeertained. 


6. Between thefe two buildings and the great equatorial dial, is an inftru- 
ment called Jhamlah. It is a concave hemifpherical furface, formed of mafon 
work, to reprefent the inferior hemifphere of the heavens. It is divided by 
fix ribs of folid work, and as many hollow fpaccs ; the edges of which repre- 
fent meridians at the diftance of fifteen degrees from one another. The di- 
ameter of the hemifphere is twenty -feven feet five inches. 

The next in point of fize and prefervation among thofe which I have had 
the opportunity of examining, is the obfervatory at Oujein. It is fituated at 
the fouthem extremity of the city in the quarter called Jeyjingpoimih, where 
are ftill the remains of a palace of Jnyafnha, who was loubahdar of Mcliva, in 
the time of Mahojnmed Shah. The parts of it are as follow : 


1. A double mural quadrant, fixed in the plane of the meridian. It is a 
ftone wall, twenty-feven feet higli, and twenty-fix feet in length. The eaft 
fide is fmooth and covered with plaifter, on which the quadrants are deferibed ; 
on the weft fide is a ftair, by which you afeend to the top. At the top, 
near the two corners, and at the diftance of twenty-five feet one inch from 
one another, were fixed two fpikes of iron, perpendicular to the plane of 
the wall ; but thefe have been pulled out. With thefe points as centres, 
and a radius equal to their diftance ; two arcs of 90 degrees are deferibed in- 
* tcrfedling each other. Thefe are divided in the manner 
reprefented in the margin. One divifion in the upper circle 

is 
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js equal to fix degrees ; in the fccond one degree, (the extent contained 
in the fpecimens) in the third fix minutes, and in the fourth one minute. One 
of thefe arcs ferves to obferve the altitude of any body to the north, and the 
other of any body to the fouth of the Zenith ; but the arc which has its centre 
to the fouth, is continued to the fouthward beyond the perpendicular, and its 
centre about half a degree, by which, the altitude of the fun, can at all times 
be taken on this arc. With this inftrument Jayaftnha determined the latitude 
of Oujein to be 23“ 10' N. 

Suppoling the latitude, here meant, to be (as is mofi: probable) that of 
the obfervatory, I was anxious to compare it with the refult of my own obfer- 
vations (Afiatick Refcarches, vol. IV. p. 150. 152.) and, for that purpofe, I 
made an accurate meafurement from our camp, at Shah Dawul’s durgah, 
to the mural quadrant of the obfervatory. I found the fouthing of the qua- 
drant from our camp ta be one mile 3.9 furlongs, which makes l' 17" differ- 
ence of latitude. 

The latitude of the camp, by medium of two obfervations, of 
the fun is - - - - - 23° 11' 54" 

Deduced from the medium of fix obfervations of fixed ftars, 
taken at Rana Khan’s garden, at dift’ereni latitude “j" S. 23 11 45 

From obfervation of the fun at tlie lame place 23 11 3/ 

From two obfervations of taken at the houle in town, 
at different latitude 32" S. - ■ ■ 23 1 1 28 

164 

Liatitudc of Shah DawuT s durgar, by medium of all obfervations 23 11 4 1 

Difference of latitude, camp and obfert'atory - 117 

Gives the latitude of the obfervatory 


A a 2 


23 10 24 

A clofei 
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A clofer coincidence could not be expedled, cfpecially as no account is 
made of feconds in any of the latitudes given in the Tieej Mahommecljhahy. 
But, if farther refinement were defired, we might account for the difference, 
by the Hindu obfervers not having made any allowance for refradfion. Thus, 
if we fuppofe the fun’s altitude to have been obferved, when on the equator, 
the refult will be as follows : 


Latitude of the obfervatory 

Its complement, being the true altitude of the fun on the 
equator , , . 

RcfratSIion - . - 


23 “ lo' 24 '" 

66 49 36 

2t 


Sun’s apparent altitude - - 66 50 0 

Latitude of the obfervatory from obfervation of the fun 
upon the equator without allowing for refraftion • 23 10 O 


But (befides that I do not pretend, that the mean of my own obfervations 
can be relied on, to a Icfs quantity than fifteen feconds,) when we confider, 
that a minute on the quadrant of the obfervatory is hardly .09 of an inch, 
tvithout any contri\’'ance for fubdivifion, w^e lhall find it needlefs to defeend 
into fuch minutenefs : and as Jayafmha had European obfervers, it is not likely 
the refradlion would be negledled, elpecially as the T^eej MahommedJIiahy con- 
tains a table for that purpofe. This table is an exadl copy of M. De La 
Hire’s, w'hich may be feen in the Encyclopedic, art. Refraction. 

This inftrument is called, Yam-utter-hhltti-yunter. With one of the fame 
kind at Dehly, (No. 4, Dehly obfervatory,) in the year 1729, Jayafmha fays, 
he determined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23o 28'. In the following 
year (1730) it was obferved by GoniN 23“ 28' 20". 


3 . On 
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2. On the top of the mural quadrant is a finall pillar, the upper circle of 

which being two feet in diameter, is graduated for obferving the amplitude of 
the heavenly bodies, at their riling and fetting ; it is called Yunter. 

The circles on it arc very much effaced. 

3. About the middle of the wall the parapet to the callward is increafed in 
thickncfs, and on this part is conllmAed a horizontal dial called Puehka 
Yunter. Its length is two feet four inches and a half, but the divifions on it 
arc alrnofl. totally effaced. 

4. Dig atifa Yunter, a circular building, ll6 feet in circumference. It is 
now roofed with tiles, and conv'crted into the abode of a Hindu deity, fo 
that I could not get accefs to examine its conllrudtion ; but the following ac- 
count of it is delivered in the Sem'rat Siddhanta, an allronomical work com- 
pofed under the infpedliou of Jayaftnha. 

On a horizontal plane deferibe the three concentric i ireles ABC, and draw 
the north, fouth, caft, and well lines, as in the figure. Then, on A build a 


folid 
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folid pillar, of any height at 
pleafure ; on B build a 
wall, equal in height to the 
pillar at A ; and on C a 
wall of double that height. 
From the north, fouth, 
call, and weft points, on the 
top of the wall C ftreteh 
the threads N.S. W.E. intcr- 
fe(fting each other in the 
point D, directly above the 
centre of the pillar A. To 
the centre of that pillar faften a thread, which is to be laid over the top 
of the wall C, and to be ftretehed by a weight fufpended to the other end 
of it. 



The ufc of this inftrunient is for obferving the azimuth (iVig-avfa) of the 
heavenly bodies ; and the obfervations with it are made in the following 
manner: The obferver ftanding at the circumference of the circle B, 
while an afliftant manages the thread moveable round the circle C, places his 
eye fo that the objc<ft to be obferved, and the interfedion of the threads N.S. 
W.E. may be in one vertical plane, while he direds the afliftant to carry 
the moveable thread into the fame plane. Then the degrees on the circle 
C cut off by the moveable thread, give the azimuth required. In order to 
make this obfervation with accuracy, it feems neceflary that the point 
D, and the centre of the pillar A, (hould be conneded by a thread 
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perpendicular to the horizon ; but no mention is made of this in the original 
defeription. 

5. Naree-wila-yunter, or equinoctial dial, is a cylinder, placed with its axis 
horizontally, in the north and fouth line, and cut obliquely at the two ends, 
fo that thefe ends arc parallel to the equator (Ndree-wila). On each of 
thefe ends a circle is deferibed, the diameter of which in this inftrument is 
3 feet 7 inches and a half. Thefe are divided into g,hurricsy of fix degrees, 
into degrees and fubdivifions, which arc now effaced. In the centre of 
each circle, was an iron pin (now wanting) perpendicular to the plane of the 
pirclc, and confcqucntly parallel to the earth’s axis. When the fun is in 
the fouthern figns, the hours are fhewn by the fhadow of the pin in the 
fouth, and when he is in the northern figns by that to the north. On tlic 
meridian line on both fides are marked the co-tangent, to a radius equal to 
the length of the centre pin. The fhadow of the pin on this line at noon, 
points out the fun’s declination. 

6. Semral-yunter, alfo called Ndree-zvUii, another form of equinoctial dial, 
(Fig. A of Sir Robert Barker’s plate.) It confifts of a gnomon of flone, 
containing within it a flair. Its length is 43 feet 3.3 inches ; height from 
the ground, at the fouth end, 3 feet p.7 inches ; at the north end 22 feet, 
being here broken. On each fide is built an arc of a circle, parallel to the 
equator, of QO degrees. Its radius is Q feet 1 inch ; breadth from north to 
fouth 3 feet 1 inch. Thefe arcs are divided into g,hurries and fubdivifions ; 
and the fhadow of the gnomon among them points out the hours. From 
the north and fouth extremities of the interfection of thefe arcs with the 
gnomon, arc drawn lines upon the gnomon, perpendicular to the line of their 

inter- 
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interfcction. Thcfe arc confequently radii of the arcs ; and from the points on 
the upper edge of the gnomon where thcfe lines cut it, arc conftructed two lines 
of tangents, one to the northward, and another to the fouthward, to a radius 
equal to that of the arc. To find the fun’s declination, place a pin among thefe 
divifions, perpendicular to the edge of the gnomon ; and move it backwards 
and forwards, till its fliadow falls on the north or fouth edge of the arc 
below : the divifion on which the pin is then placed, will flicw the fun’s de- 
clination. In like manner, to find the declination (kranti) of a liar, and its 
difuincc in time, from the meridian (net-ghurry) place your eye among the 
divilions of the arc, and move it till the edge of the gnomon cut the ftar, 
while an affiflant holds a pin among the divifions on the edge of the gno- 
mon, fo that the pin may feein to cover the ftar. Then the divifion on the 
arc at which the eje was placed, will fticw the diftance of the ftar from the 
meridian ; while the place of the pin, in the line of tangents, will fticw its 
declination. 

At Mulra the remains of the obfervatory are in the fort, which was built by 
Jayufinha on the bank of the Jumna. The inltruments are on the roof of one 
of the apartments. They arc all imperfect, and in general of finall dimen- 
fion'!. 


I . An Equinoctial Dial, being a circle nine feet two inches in diameter, 
placed parallel to the plane of the equator, and facing northwards. It is 
ilividcd into^,A^<r/vVr cd' fix degrees each: each of thele is fubdivided into 
degrees, which are mimbcred as puls 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 6o : laflly, eaidx 
fubdivifion is farther divided into five parts, being 12 minutes, or two puls. 
In the centre is the remains of the iron ftyle, or pin, which ferved to call 
tlic lhadow. 


2. On 
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■ 1, On the top of this inftrmnent is a ihort pillar, on the upper furface of 
which is an amplitude inllrunicnt (like that deferibed No. 2, Ovjeln obferva- 
tory, called Agru-ynnter) ; but it is only divided into octants. Its diameter 
is two feet five inches. 

3. On the level of the terrace is another amplitude inftrument, divided into 
llxty-equal parts. Its diameter is only thirteen inches. 

4. On the lame terrace is a circle, in the plane of the horizon, with a gno- 
mon fimilar to that of a horizontal dial, but the divifions arc equal, and of 
fix degrees each. It mull therefore have been intended for fome other purpofe 
than the common horizontal dial, unlefs we may conceive it to have been made 
by fome perfon who was ignorant of the true principles of that inilrument. This 
could not Ttavc been the cafe with Jayaftnha and his aflronomers ; but the in- 
firument has fome appearance of being of a later date than moft of the others : 
they are all of Itonc or brick, plaifiered with lime, in which the lines and 
figures arc cut ; and the plailtor of this inilrument, though on the level of the 
terrace, and confequently more expofed to accidents llian the others, is the 
frelhell and moll entire of all. 

5. On the caft wall, but flicing wefiward, is a ll-gmcnt, exceeding a femi- 
circlc, with the arch downwards. It is divided into two parts, and each of 
thefc into fifteen divifions. Its diameter is lour feet. On tlie weft wall, facing 
eallwards, is a fimilar fegrnent, with the arch ujiwards, divided in tJic lame 
way as the former. Its diameter is feven feet nine inches. 

The obfervatory at Benares having been deferibed liy Sir Robrrt Barker, 
and Mr. Williams, I have only a few remarks to offer, in addition to the ac- 
count delivered by thofe gentlemen. 

B Ij 


VoL. V. 
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I. A. (of Sir Robert Barkers plate) is the Semrat-junter, defcribed Debly 
obfervatory, No. 1. and Oujein obfert-atory. No. VI. The arcs on eacli fide 
are carried as far as ninety-fix degrees, which are fubdivided into tenth parts. 
Each Ipace of fix degrees is numbered from the bottom of the arc towards 
the top, fixteen in each arc. Each of thefe is equal to twenty-four minutes of 
our time, which anfwers to the Hindu allronomical g,hurry. Befides the ftair 
contained in the gnomon, one afccnds along a limb of each arc. The di- 
menfions have been given by Mr. iniUants, with an accuracy that leaves me 
nothing to add on that head. W ith refpect to the reafon of the name I am 
fomewhat in doubt. It may have been given from its eminent utility ; but the 
Rajah had conferred on one of his principal Vandits the title of Hemrat or 
Prince ; and perhaps this inftrumcnt, as well as the Semrai-fiildhanta, may 
have been denominated in compliment to him ; as another inftrument (which I 
have not been able to find out) was called Jty-pergas in allufion to the Rajah’s 
name. 


B is the equino^lial dial or Nuree-ivih of No, V, Oujein obfervatory. 
The name given by the Pandits to Mr. UiUiams (gentu-rage) probably 
ought to h&yunter ot yunter-raj, q. d. the royal dial. 


C is a circle of iron, faced with brafs, placed between two ftone pillars, 
about the height of the eyes, and revolving round one of its diameters, 
which is fixed parallel to the axis of the world. The breadth of the rim of 
the circle is two inches, the thicknefs of iron one inch, of brafs three tenths 
of an inch. The diameter mentioned before is not the fame breadth, 

and 
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and thicknefs with tlie rim. The limb is divided into 360 degrees, each degree 
into four equal parts; and there are larger divifions, containing fix degrees 
each. The lize of a degree is .3 of an inch. Round the centre revolves an in- 
dex of brai's ; the end of which is formed as in the margin ; 
and the line A B, w'hich produced, pafles through the centre 
of the circle, marks the degrees. From this defcription, it 
appears that the circle when placed in a vertical pofition, is 
in the plane of the meridian of Benares ; w'hen it declines from 
that pofition, it reprefents fome other meridian. Were there 
any contrivance for mcafuring the qiiantitj' of this deviation, it 
W'ould anfwer the purpofe of an equatorial inllrument, for determining the 
place of a ftar, or any other phaenomenon in the Iieavens. For by moving 
the circle and its index, till the latter points exa(?lly to the obje<fl, the degrees 
of deviation from the vertical pofition would mark the diftance of the objedl 
from the meridian ; and the degrees on the circle, intcrfcAecl between the index 
and the diameter, which is perpendicular to that on whicJi it revolves, would 
fiicw its declination. This lail may indeed be obfen eJ with the inllrument 
in its prefent flate ; but I am inclined to think, that there has been feme con- 
trivance for the former part alfo ; having been informed by a learned Pandit, 
that in two rings of this kind in the Jcvaniis^ur obfervatory fuch contrivance 
adlually exilts. On one of the pillars that fupport the axis, a circle is deferibed 
parallel to the etjuator, divided into degree-, and inimites ; to the axis of 
the moveable circle is fixed an index, which is carried round by the cnio 
tion of the circle ; and thus points out among the divifions on the immoveable 
circle, the dillancc from the meridian of the body to Ite oblcrtcd. 

Obfervjitions with this inflrament cannot liate admitted of much accurait, 

B b -i a- 
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as the index is not furniftied with fights ; and the pin by which it is fixed 
to the centre of the circle is fo prominent, that tlie eye cannot look along 
the index itfelf. 

The literal meaning of the Sattferit term KranU--vi'rU, is ctrch of declination, 
wliich may, with fomc propriety, have been applied to this inftrument, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Williams. But this name is, in the Hindu aflronomical books, 
peculiarly appropriated to the ecliptic ; and as the Sent rat Sid-dhanta con- 
tains the defeription of an inftrument called Kranti-writ-yunter, wherein a circle 
is made, by,a particular contrivance, to retain a pofition parallel to the eclip- 
tic, I am inclined to believe that the appellation has been erroneoufly given 
by the ring abov’c deferibed. 

D is the Dig-anfa-yuntcr, No. 4. Oujein obfervatory. The “ iron pins,” 
with Imall holes in them, on the top of the outer wall, at the four car- 
dinal “ points,” are undoubtedly as the Pandits informed Mr. JJllliams for 
Itretching the w'ires, or threads, the ufc of wliich is fully explained above. 

The quadrant deferibed by Sir Robert Barker, but not reprefented in his 
plate, is the Yam-utter-hhitti-yunter, deferibed Oujein obfervatory, No. 1. 

On the foutli-caft corner of the terrace is a fmnll platform raifed above its 
level, fo that }'ou mount upon it by a flight of fteps. Upon this we find a cir- 
cle of Hone, which Mr. Htlliatns found to be fix feet two inches in diameter, 
in a pofition inclined to the horizon. Mr. JlilUams fays it fronts the weft, 
and that he could not learn the ufc of it. 

I dare not, without further examination, oppofe to this what I find in my 
notes, taken in 1786, that it flands in the plane of the equinodlial. If that 
is the cale it has been clearly intended for a dial of the fiime kind as fig. 

B. and 
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B. and probably, as Mr. Jf’VUams fays, never completed, as I found no ap- 
pearance of graduation on the circle. 

Having deferibed tbofe among the obfervatories conftrufted by Jayaftnluiy 
which have fallen under my obfervation, I proceed to give fome account of 
the tables intitled Tiiej Mahommcdjliahy. But here I fhould regret that, not 
having aecefs to the Talnilo! LuJovida of La Hire, I am unable to determine, 
whether thofc of Jayaftnha are merely taken from the former, by adapting 
them to the Arahiun lunar year ; or, whether, as he afl’erts, they are corre6lcd 
by his own obfcn'ations ; did not the zeal for promoting enquiries of this na- 
ture, manifefled in the queries propofed to the Aliatick Society by Profeflbr 
Playfair (to whom I intend to tranfniit a copy of the MahomnirdJhahyj 
convince me, that he will afeertain, better than I could liavc done, the point in 
queftion. 

I. Tables of the Si x conlifi of, 

1. iMcan longitudes of the fun, and of his apoge< , for current years of 
the llijha from 1141 to 117 1 inclullve. 

2. Mean motions of the fun, and of his apogee, for the following periods of 
Anihian years, viz. 30, ()0, QO, 120, 150, 180, 210, 240, 270, 300, 600, 

goo, 1200 . 

3. Mean motions of the Sun, and of his apogoe, for Arahiun months. 

4. The fame for days from 1 to 31. 

5. The fame for hours, 24 to a natural day ; but thefe are continued to 
6l ; fo that the numbers anfwering to them, taken for the next low'er de- 
nomination, anfwer for minutes. 

0 . The fame for years complete of the ///yVnt, from 1 to 31. 


7. The 
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7 . The equation of time. 

8. The fun’s equation, or equation of the orbit. Argument, his 7nean ann- 
ntaJy, corrcdled by the equation of time. If this is in the northern figns, the 
equation is to be fubtradied from his place corre6led by the equation of time ; 
if in the fouthern, to be added. 

9. The fun’s Ji/hmee, his Imury motiony and aj>parent diameter. Argument, 
his equated anomaly. 

II. Tabi.es of the Moon, 

1 — 6. Contain the mean longitudes and motions of the Muon, of her apogee 
and mJe, for the fame period, as the correfponding tables of the fun. 

7- The moon’s firft equation, or elliptic equation. Argument, her mean 
anomaly, corre<5tcd by the equation of time, to be applied to her place ; cor- 
rected by the equation of time, in the fame manner as the equation of the fun 
to his. 

8. The moon’s fecoml equation, is to be applied in tJiree places ; viz. to her 
longitude and apogee, corrected by the firft equation and to the node. It has 
two arguments. 

1. From the moon’s longitude once equated, fubtraCl the fun’s equated 
place. The iigns and degrees of this arc at the top and bottom O'f the table. 

2. From the moon’s place once equated, fubtraCt the place of the fun’s apo- 
gee. The figns and degrees of this arc on tlie right and left of the table. 

The equation is found at the interfeClion of the two arguments. If the fecond 
argument is iu the firft half of the zodkic, and the firft argument in the firft or 
fourth quarter, the equation is to be added ; in the fecond or third, to be fub- 
traCled, But if the fecond argument is in the fecond half of the zodiac, and the 

firft 
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firft argument in the firft or fourth quarter, it is fubtra<Sl;ive ; and in Uie fecond 
or third quarter, it is additive. 

Q. The muon's ihini equation, has alfo two arguments ; 

1. From the moon's place, correfted by the fccond equation, fubtraft the 
fun's true longitude ; the figns and degrees of this are at the top and bottom of 
the table. 

2. The moon’s mean anomaly, corrcAed by the fecond equation ; the figns 
and degrees are on the right and left of the table. 

The equation is found at the interfedtion of the arguments ; and is to be Rp- 
plled to the moon's longitude twice equated, by addition or fubtradlion, as ex~ 
prelTed in tite table, to give her true place in the felek-mayee or in her orl<it, 

10. Equation of tlic node. 

Argument, the moon's longitude thrice equated, diminiflicd by that of the 
fun. Tlie equation is to be added to, or fubtradlcd from, the place of the node, 
as exprefled in the table. 

In the fame table is a fecond column, entitled correfilon of the node. The 
numbers from this is to be referved and applied farther on. 

11. The moon’s fourth equation, or redudlion from her orhlt to the ecliptic. 
From the moon’s longitude thrice equated, fubtraft the equated longitude of 
the node, the remainder is the arpt?rte/tt of hitituJe, and this is alfo the argument 
of the fourth equation ; which is to be fubtradled, if the argument is in the firll 
or third quarter, from the moon’s place in her oi hit ; and if die argument is in 
the fecond or fourth qu.artcr, added to the fame to give her longitude in the mu- 
miijpl, i. e. reduced to the ecliptic. 

12. Table of the moon's latitude, contains two columns, latitude and adjujl- 
ment of the latitude. Both of tl'cl'o arc to be taken out by the figns and degrees 
of the argument of latitude. 


Multiply 
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Multiply into one another, the corredion of the node and the adjuftnient 
of the latitude, and add the product to the latitude of the moon, as taken 
out of the table, to give the latitude corredl ; which is northern if the 
argument of latitude be in the firft half of the zodiac, and vice verfA. 

III. Tables of Saturx. 

1 — (). Contain the mean longitudes and motions of Stituni, of his apogee and 

node, for the fame periods as the correfponding tables of the Sun and Moon. 

* 

7 . Firft equation. Argument Suturns mean anomaly; if in the firft fix 
figns, fubtnuftion, and vice verfd. 

8. Equation of the node. Argument, the argument of latitude, found by 
fubtra<fting the longitude of the node, from that of Saturn once equated* ; ad- 
ditive in the firft and fourth quarters, fubtradlive in the fecond and third. 

Q. Saturn $ fecond equation, or reduction of his orbit to the ecliptic. Ar- 
gument, the corrected argument of latitude or difterence between Saturn's lon- 
gitude once equated and the equated longitude of the node. This equation 
to be added to, or fubtradVed from, the planet’s longitude once equated, (or 
his place in his orbit,) in the fame cafes as indicated in the correfponding 
table of the moon. 

10. Table of Saturn's inclination. Argument, the argument of latitude. 

11. Table of Saturn's diftance. Argument, his mean anomaly corrcdletl 
by the fecond equation. 

IV. Tables of JuFrrER, correfpond with thofc of Saturn, excepting that 
there is no equation of the node, fo that they are only ten in number. 


V. 
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V. VI. VII. Tables of Mars, Venus, and Mercury, agree in number, 
denomination, and ufe, with thofe of Jupiter. 

For feveral parts of the foregoing information, I am indebted to the grandfon 
of a Pandit, who w'as a principal co-adjutor of Jayajinha in his agronomical la- 
bours. The Kajah beftowed on him the title of Jyolijh-ray, or yijirotiomer-royal, 
with a jageer which produced 5000 rupees of annual rent. Both of thefe 
defeended to his poftcrity ; but from the incurlions and exactions of the 
Mahrattas the rent of the jageer land was annihilated. The young man find- 
ing his patrimonial inheritance reduced to nothing, and that fcience was no 
longer held in eftimation, undertook a journey to the Decun, in hopes that his 
talents might there meet with better encouragement ; at the fame time, with a 
view of vifitiag a place of religious worlliip on the banks of the Nerbuddai. 
There he fell in with Hung Raw Ai pah, dewon of the powerful family of 
Pow'AR, who w'as on his march to join Ai.y-Bahadur in Bundclaind. With 
this chief the Pandit returned, and arrived at Oujcin while I was there. This 
young man pofl'elfed a thorough acquaintance with the Hindu afironomicai 
fcience contained in the various Sid,dhantas, and that not confined to the me- 
chanical practice of rules, but founded on a geometrical knowledge of their 
demonftration ; yet he had inherited the Ipirit of Jayajinha in fuch a degree, as 
to fee and acknowledge the fuperiority of European fcience. In his pofiellion I 
law the tranflation into Sunjlrit of feveral European works, executed in-ifler tlie 
orders of Jayajinha, particularly Euclid’s FJements with the treatifes of plain 
and J'pherica! trigonometry, and on the confirudtion and ufe of logarithms, w'hich 
arc annexed to Cunn’s or Commaxdink’s edition. In this tranflation, the in- 
ventor is called Juan Napier, an additional prefumption that Eu- 

ropean aftronomers were of the Portuguefe nation. TIii':indecd,rcquirrslittlccor- 

VoL. V. Cc finuation. 
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firmatlon, ai the fon of one of them, Don Pedro de Sylva, is ftill alive 
at Jayanagar ; and Vedro himfelf, who was a phyfician as well as aftronomer, 
has not been dead more than five or fix years. Befides thefe, the Pandit, had 
a table of logarithms and of logarithmic fines and tangents to feven places of 
figures ; and a treatife on conic fc(Slions. I have always thought, that after 
having convinced the Eaftern nations of our fuperiority in policy and in arms, 
nothing can contribute more to the extenfion of our national glory than the 
diftufion among them of a tafte for European fcience. And as the means of 
promoting fo dcfirable an end, thofe among the natives who had penetration 
to fee, and ingenuoufly to own, its fuperior accuracy and evidence^ ought to 
be cherifiied. Among thofe of the Iflamic faith, Tupfuzzul Hussein 
Khan, who, by tranflating the works of the immortal Newton, has con- 
dudled thofe imbued with Arabick literature to the fountain of all phyfical 
and aftronomical knowledge, is above my praife. I hoped tliat the Pandit 
Jyoti/k Ray, following the fteps of his anceftors and of his illuftrious mafter, 
might one day render a fimilar fervice to the difciples of Brahma. But this 
expectation was dilappointcd by his fudden death at Jayanagar foon after our 
departure from Oujein : and with him the genius of Jayafmha became extinCl. 
Urania fled before the brazen fronted Mars, and the oblervatory was con- 
verted into an arfcnal and foundery of cannon. 


The Hindu aftronomy, from the learned and ingenious difquifitions of Mr. 
Baily and profelTor Playfair, appears to carry internal marks of antiquity 
which do not ftand in need of confirmation by collateral evidence. Ellc, 
it is evident, from the foregoing account, that fuch could not be derived 
from the obfervatorics which have been deferibed by travellers ; thofe being 

of 
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i>f modem date, and as probably of European v of Hindu conftmdiion. 
The affiftance derived by Jayaftnha from European books alfo inclines me 
to think, that the treatife entitled Cjhetraderfa^ which was infpefted by 
Captain Wilford’s Pandit, (Aliat. Ref. vol. IV. p. 178.) was not confined to 
geometrical knowledge^ of purely Brahminical origin^ 


C o 2 
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Desceiption of a Specks of MELOE, an tnfe6i of the First or 
Coleopterous Order in the Linnean Syjlem : found in all Parts 

of Bengal, Behar, and Oude ; and pojfejftng all the Properties of the 
Spanish hliftcring Fly, or Meloe Vejicatorius. 

liy Captain Hardwicke, 

Comjnunicated ly Mr. W. Hunter. 

A NTENNyE ]VIoNiLiKon\f, fhort, conlifting of eleven articulation^, in- 
creafing in fize from the fccond to the apex ; the lirft nearly as long as 
the lafl ; each a little thicker upwards than at the bafe, and truncated, or as it 
cut off, the laft excepted, which is egg-form. 

Palpi — four, inecpialcd, clubbed, the poftcrior pair of three, and the anterior, 
of two articulations. 

Maxilla- or ja-ii's — four, the exterior homey, (lightly curved inwards, three 
toothed — the two inferior teeth very fmall ; the exterior pair compreffed and 
brufh-like. 

Head, gibbous; eyes prominent, large, reticulated; labium or upper lip, 
hard, em.arginatcd. 

Thorax — convex above, broader towards the abdomen, and encompatied by 
a narrow marginal line. 

Elytra, crullaceuus, the length of tlie abdomen, except in flies pregnant 
W’ith eggs, w'hen they are lliorter by one ring ; convex above, concave 
beneath ; yellow, witli three tranfverfe, black, irregular, undulated bands ; 
the one at the apex broadefl", and that .at the bafe di\ iding ilie yellow longi- 
tudinally, into two fpots : porcated, or ridged ; the ridges longitudinal and 

parallel, 
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parallel to tlie future ; in number, three equal, one unequal, the ridges not 
Tery prominent. 

AU or wings — membraneous, a little exceeding the elytra in length, and the 
ends folded under. 

The tarli of the two firft pair of feet confifts of five articulations ; and of the 
pofterior pair, four only. 

Every part of the infedl, excepting the w'iitgs and elytra, is black, oily to 
the touch, and covered more or lefs with denfe hairs ; a few fcattered Imrs arc 
alfo evident on the elytra. All the cruflaceous parts of tlie infect are pitted mi- 
nutely. It is about the bignefs of the Mcloe VrofcamhjMS of Linn, and a full 
grown one, when dry and fit for ufe, is to the M, Veficaiortus in weight as 4f 
to 1. 

They come into feafon with tlie periodical rains, and are found froflq the 
month of Julyi to the end of O^ioher, feeding on the flowers of cucurhitJeeous 
plants, but more frequently on the fpecies of Cucumis called by the natives 
Turtey ; with a cylindrical, fmooth, ten angled fruit. Alfo on the linam Turiry ; 
or ITibifcus EJcukntus Hihtfcus, Rofa Senfis — ^and in jungles where thefe plants 
arc not to be found, they are to be met with on two or more fpecies of Siday 
which flourifh in that feafon. 

In the fiiilure of flowers, they will feed on the leaves of all thefie plants, 
except the Tuney- — which I have not obferved them eat. They are great de- 
’."ourers, and will feed as freely in confinement as at large. 

In September they are full of eggs, which feems to be the befl ftate in which 
they can be taken for medical ufe, at that time abounding more abundantly in 

ait 
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*n acrid yellow oil, in which, probably, refidcs their moft active pro- 
perty. 

This fluid feems the animal’s means of rendering itfclf obnoxious to others ; 
for, on the moment of applying the hand to feize it, it eje<Jls a large globula 
from the knee joint of every leg, and this, if fuftered to dry on the fingers, 
foon produces an uncommon tingling in the part, and fometimes a blifter. 
This is the only inconvenience attending the catching of them, for they make 
no refiftance : on the contrary, they draw in the head towards the breafi: a? 
foon as touched, and endeavour to throw thcmfelves oft' the plant they are 
found on. 


The female produces about 150 eggs, a little fmaller than a caraway feed, 
w'hite and oblong oval. Their hirvas I have not fecn, therefore as \et know not 
where they depolit their eggs. 


Their flight from plant to plant is flow, heavy, and with a loud humming 
noife, the body hanging almoft perpendicularly to the wings. 

They vary in the colour of the elytra, from an orange red to a bright 
yellow ; but, I do not find this variety conftitutes any difterence in fex. 


The natives of this part of the country know’ the infeeft by the name of 
teUeene, expreflive of its oily nature : they arc acquainted with its blillcring 
properties, but I do not find they make any medicinal ufe of it. 


The drawing which accompanies this defeription, exhibits the fly of it* 
natural flze. 


Futle-Ghur, S fp t ember ^ l/pC. 


RE- 
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REPORT ON THE MEEOE, OR LYTTA. 

By W. Hunter, Efij. 

Tlie circumftancc refpc<Sling your new fpccies of Meloe or Ljita, which 
I lately had occafion to obferve, was Ihortly as follows : 

Tinfture of them was clirc<!llcd as an external application to a man’s arm, 
which was paralytic in confequence of rheumatifm. On the firft application 
feveral vcfications were raifed, as completely diftended with ferum, as if a bliftcr 
had been applied. I am not particularly informed, what proportion the flies, 
bore to the menftruum ; but, I think it wasfomething greater than that diredted 
by the London college for the tindlure of the ofiicinal kind. 


March gih, 1 796. 

REPORT ON THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY A SPECIES OF MELOE, 
FOUND IN BENGAL, BEHAR, AND OUDE. 

By W. R. Monroe, Efq. 

I received your packet containing the fpecimens of the new bliftering fly, a 
few days ago, whilft I was bufily employed in preparations for my departure 
from this ftation. I loft no time, however, in making a trial of their efficacy ort 
three diflerent patients who required bliftering. They fuccceded in each trial ; 
though the eftedt was in none produced completely in lefs than ten hours ; and 
tlie vcfications even then were filled wdth a ferum rather gelatinous than fluid. 

As far as thefe few trials authorife a conclufion, we may fafely 
confider them a valuable fubftitute for the cantharides; though I 
fhould think they will not, in general, be found fo adlive as the 
Spanijh fly, in its moft perfedt ftate of prefervation. Captain H.tnn- 
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wicKB has certainly, however, made a moil; ufeful addition to our Aftaiick 
Materia Medica ; and, he may rely on it, that if I ihould inadvertently mention 
the difcovery, I ihall not fail to give him alfo the merit he is fo fairly entitled 
to for it. The country people, I find, give the fly different names, fo that 
there are, I fuppofe, many fpecies of it, the moil efficacious of which he will, 
in his account of it, particularize. 


REFERENCES. 

A. A full grown infe(ft of its natural fize. 

B. The fame reverfed, to fhow the under part of the body and limbs. 

C. The eggs. 

D. An elytron of another fly, to fhew the difil rcncc of colour and fpots at the 
bafe. 

E. A wing difplayed. 

F. The head magnified. 

G. The labium or lip. 

H. The horny or exterior jaws. 

I. The hairy interior ditto. 

K. The poflerior pair or palpi, 

L. The anterior or lefler ditto. 


VoL. V. 
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A COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 

OF SOME OF THE LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN THE 

BURMA EMPIRE. 

By FRANCIS BUCHANAN, M.D. 

'J'O judge from external appearance, tliat is to fay, from fhape, fize, and 
feature, there is one very cxtcntive nation that inhabits the eaft of Afta. 
It 'includes the eaftern and wctlern Tartars the Chinefe authors, tlie Cahimcs, 
the Chinefe, the Jappo}ieJe, the IMalays, and otlicr tribes inhabiting what is called 
the Peninfula of InJia beyond the Cannes ; and the itlands to the fouth aadcaft: 
of l!)is, as far at Icall as Nezv Culnea. This, howeecr, is fpeaking in a \cry ge- 
neral I'cnfc, many foreign races being intermixed with the nation, and, perhaps, 
many tribes bclongmg to it being (cattered betond the limits I have mentioned. 

This nation may he difiinguiflicd by a fliort, fquat, rnbuth, flefhy fi.ilurc. 
and by features highly different from thofc of an F.iitupran. The face is fome- 
vvhat in fhape of a lozenge, the forehead and chin being fharpened, wliillt at 
the check bones it is very broad : unlcfs this be what is meant by the conical 
head of the Chinefe, I confefs myfelf at a lofs to underftand what that is. The 
eyebrows, or fupcrcillary ridges, in this nation projeA very little, and the. eyes 
are very narrow', and placed rather obliquely in the head, the external angles 
being the highefl. The nofc is very fmall, but has not, like that of the negro, 

D d 2 the 
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the appearance of having been flattened ; and the apertures of the noArils, 
which in the European are linear and parallel, in them are nearly circular and 
divergent ; for the feptum marium being much thickeft towards the face, places 
them entirely out of the parallel line. The mouths of this nation are in gene- 
ral well Ihaped; their hair is harfh, lank, and black. Thofeof them that live 
even in the warmcft climates, do not obtain the deep hue of the negro or Hin- 
du ; nor do fuch of them as live in the coldeft countries, acquire tlie clear 
bloom of the European. 

In adventitious circumftances, fuch as laws, cuftoms, government, political 
maxims, religion, and literature, tlierc is alfo a flrong refemblance among the 
different ffates compofing this great nation ; no doubt arifing from the frequent 
intercourfe that has been among them. 

But it is very furprifing, that a wonderful difference of language fhould pre- 
vail. Language of all adventitious circumllances, is the fureff guide in tracing 
the migrations and connections of nations ; and how in a nation, which bears 
fuch flrong marks of being one, radically the fame, languages totally different 
Ihould prevail, I cannot, at prefent, pretend to conjeClure : but, in order to 
aflift, in accounting for the circumflance, having, during my flay in the Burma 
empire, been at fome pains to colleCl a comparative vocabulary of fuch of the 
languages fpoken in it as opportunity offered, I have thought it might be curi- 
ous to publifh it. I am fenlible of its many imperfections : but it is a beginning, 
which I hope hereafter to make more complete ; and, where I fail, others, 
without doubt, will be more fuccefsful. 

In all attempts to trace the migrations and connections of tribes by means of 
language, it ought to be carefully remembered, that a few coincidences, ob- 
tained by fearching through the whole extent of two dictionaries, it is by no 


means 
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means the leaft affinity ; for our organs being only capable of pronouncing a 
certain, and that a very limited number of founds, it is to be cxpedled, according 
to the common courfe of chance, that two nations, in a few inftances, will ap- 
ply the fame found to exprefs the fame idea. It ought alfo to be obferved, that 
in tracing the radical affinities of languages, terms of art, men’s names, religious 
and law phrafes, are, of all words, the moft improper ; as they are liable con- 
flantly to be communicated by adventitious circumftances from one race of men 
to another. What connection of blood have we, Europeans, with the Jews, 
from whom a very great proportion of our names and religious terms are de- 
rived ? Or w'hat connection have the natives of Bengal with the Arabs or En- 
glijh, from whom they liave derived mofl of their law and political terms ? With 
the former they have not even had political connection; as the phrafes in queflion 
were derived to them through the medium of the Verfians and Tartars. Two 
languages, therefore, ought only to be confidered as radically the fame, when, of 
a certain number of common words chofen by accident, the greater number have 
a clear and diflinCt refemblance. A circumftance, to which, if antiquarians had 
been attentive, they would have been laved from the greater part of that etymo- 
logical folly, which has fo often expofed their pleafing fcicnce to the juft ridi- 
cule of mankind. 


In the orthography I have had much difficulty. Two people will feldom 
write in the fame way, any word or language with ivhich they are unacquainted. 
I have attempted merely to convey to the Englljh reader, without any minute 
attention to accent, or fmall variations of vowels, a found fimilar to that pro- 
nounced ; nor have I paid any attention to the orthography of the natives. 
This, in the Burma language, I might have done ; but as I am not acquainted 
with the writing of the other tribes, I thought it the lafeft method to exprefs 

the 
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the found merely. The following fchcme of vowels, in order to read my voca- 
bulary correctly, muft be kept in mind : 

A — pronounce as in the EngViJIi words bad, bat, had, hat. 

Aw — or broad Scotch a, as in bawd. 

Ay — as the Etiglijh a, in babe, bake, bare ; day, pay, hay. 

Ee — in order to avoid confulion, I ufe for the Englijh e ; as they have cxa(5lly 
the fame found. 

yF. — I ufc for the Frrndi and Scotch c open. 

U — I always found as in the word duck ; ufing oo for Its other found, as in 
book. 

Ou — I found as in found, bound. 

Au — is nearly limilar, but broader, a found fcarcely to be met with in the 
r.ngUJh language. 

Ei — I ufe as the vowel in hind, fnd, he. 

Ai — nearly the fame but broader, f Thcfc two founds, as far as I re- 

Oc — I ufc to to exprefs the Frctich u. i member, arc notufed by the Engl'ijh. 

It is to be obferved, that the pronunciation, among all thefe tribes, to a 
li ranger appears exceedingly inarticulate. In particular they hardly c\cr pro- 
nounce the letter k ; and x, n, 'ru, s, and z, are almoft ufed indiferiminatcly. 
The fame may be ftiid of i* and b. Thu« the word for water which the Burmas 
nnivcrfally pronounce V(V(', is written ;w ; and the name for their capital 
city Auuiv.qKoni, is commonly pronounced Amaapooya. This indifiindt pronun- 
ciation probably arifes from the excctlivc quantity of betel, which they chew. 
No man ot' rank ever fpcaks without his mouth being as full as poffible of a mix- 
ture of betel leaf and nut, tobacco, quicklime, and Ipices. In this flate he is nearly 

deprived 
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deprived of the ufe of his tongue in articulation, which, although not the only 
organ of fpccch, is yet of fuch ufe in articulation, as to be commonly confi- 
Uered as fuch. Hence it is, that an indiflincSl articulation has become falhion- 
aLle, even when tlie tongue is at liberty. 

I fliall begin with the Burma language as being at prefent the moil preva- 
lent. There are four dial ceHs of it, that of the Burma proper, that of Arakau, 
that of the Yo, and that of Tetutferim. 

The people called by us Burmas, Barmas, J'rrmas, Bummas, &c. ftile them- 
felves Mvammaiv. By the people of they are named Bummay ; by the 

Karaya, Too ; by the people of Cujfay, Aica-zv ; by tlic Cr/Jfay Piau^ Kummau ; 

Chiuefe oi Ynunau, Lauwceti •, Bxt Aykohat , Anu'a. Theyefteem 

thcmfclvcs to be defeended from the people of Aiukuii, whom they often call 
Myammav: ^yrr, that is to fay, great Burmas. 

The proper natives of Arakau, call thcinfclves Yakain, tvhich name is alfo 
commonly given to them by the Burmas. By the people of Prgu they are 
named I'akain. By the Bnr^al IliuJus, at leaft by fuch of them as have been 
fettled in Arakau, the country is called ll'ijfavi'u , from whence, I fuppofe, Mr. 
Kenxkll has been induced to make a country named RoJIia-xn occupy part of 
his map, not conceiving that it would be Amkau, ox the kingdom of the Mugs, 
as we often call it. Whence this name of Mug, given by Fairopcans to the na- 
tives of Arakau, has been derived, I know not ; but, as far as I could learn, it 
is totally unknown to the natives and their neighbours, except fuch of them as 
by tlu'ir intcr(a)urfe with us have learned its ufe. The Mahommedans fettled 
at Arakau, call the country Ro-Yingau', the Prrjiaus call it Rekau. 
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The third dialedl of the Burma language is fpoken by a fmall tribe called To, 
There are four governments of this nation, lltuated on the call fide of the Ara- 
kan mountains, governed by chiefs of their own, but tributary to the Burmas. 

The fourth dialedt is that of what we call the coaft of Tenajferm, from its 
city now in ruins, whofe proper name was Tunajntharee. Thefe people, com- 
monly called by the Burmas, Daway&a and Byeitza ; from the two govern- 
ments, of which their country confifts, have moft frequently been fubjefted to 
Siam or Pegu ; but at prefent they are fubje<5ls of the Burma king. 

Although the dialers of thefe people, to one another, appear very diftindl, 
yet the difference confifts chiefly in fuch minute variations of accent as not to 
be obfcrvable by a ftranger. In the fame manner as an Englijhman at firft is 
fcldom able to diftinguifh even the Aberdeen accent from that of the other fhircs 
of Scotland, which to a Scotchman appears fo different ; fo, in moft cafes, 1 
could perceive no difference in the words of thefe four languages, although 
among the Burmas, any of the provincials, fpeaking generally, produced laugh- 
ter, and often appeared to be with difficulty underftood, 1 fhall, therefore, 
only give a lift of the Burma words ; thofe of the other dialedts are the fame, 
where difference is not mentioned. 


I. EngTiJb. 

Myamma*ur, 

Yalain^ 

TanayrUharce. 

Yo. 

1 Sun 

Nay 

— 

— 

— 

2 Moon 

La 


— 

— 

3 Star 

Kyee 

Kyay 

— 

Kay 

4 Earth 

Myacgyec 

— 

— 

— 

5 Water 


Ree 


Rae 


6 Fire 
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Englijb. 

Myammaw* 

Yakain» 

Tanayntharee, 

Ye. 

6 Fire 

Mec 

— 

— 

— 

7 Stone 

Kiouk 

— 

— 

Kioukay 

8 Wind 

Las 

Lee 

— 

— 

Q Rain 

Mo 

— 

— 

— 

10 Man 

Loo 

— 


— 

11 Woman 

Mcemma 

— 

— 

— 

12 Child 

Loogalay 

*Loofticc 

— 

— 

13 Head 

Kaung 

— 

— 

— 

14 Mouth 

Parat 

— 

— 

— 

15 Arm 

Laemmaung 

— 

— 

— 

i 6 Hand 

Lack 

— 

— 

Laik 

17 Leg 

Kasthalour 



Saloongfii 

18 Foot 

Kiaebamo 

— 


— 

19 Bead 

Taraitram 



— 

20 Bird 

Hugaek 


— 

Knap 

21 Filh 

Ngaw 

— 

— 

— 

22 Good 

Kaung 

— 

— 

— 

23 Bad 

Makaung 


— 

— 

24 Great 

Kyec 

— 

— 

— 

25 Little 

Ngay 

— 

— 

— 

26 Long 

Shay 



Shae 

27 Short 

Ato 



To 

28 One 

Tcet 

— 

— 


29 Two 

Hucet 


— — 

— - 

30 Three 

Thoum 

— 

— 


31 Four 

Lay 

— 




* Lltfrally, « little man, 

Ee 


VoL. V. 


^2 Five 



Cfi6 

EngV\fi>. 

COMPARATIVE VOCABULAHV OF THE 

Myammaw* Yakain* Tatiayntbane. 

Yik 

3‘2 Five 

Ngaw , 

— 

— 

— 

33 Six 

Kiouk . 

— 

— 


34 Seven 

Kuhncct 

— 

— 

— 

35 Eight 

Sheet 


— 

— 

Nine 

Ko 

— 

— 

— 

3 / .1 en 

Tiizay 

— 

— 

— 

38 Eat 

Zaw 

— 

— 

— 

39 Drink 

Thouk, 

— 

— 

— 

40 Sleep 

Eit 

— 

— 

— 

41 Walk 

Xleen . 

Hlay 

— 

Hlay 

42 Sit 

Tcin 

— - 

— 

— 

43 Stand 

Ta 

Mateinay 

— 

Mateenahay 

44 Kill 

That 

Sot 

— 

Afatu 

45 Yes 

Houkkay 

— 

— 

— 

46 No 

Mahouppoo 

— 

— 

— 

47 Here 

Deemaw 

— 

— 

Thaman 

48 There 

Homaw 

— 

— 

— 

49 Above 

Apomaw 

— 

— 

Apobau 

50 Below 

Houkinaw 

_ 

— 

Auk 


The next inofl. prevalent language in India beyond the Ganges, is what we 
call the Siammeje, a word probably corrupted from the Shan of the Burmas. 
The Siammeje race occupies the whole frontier of Yunan, extending on the call 
to Tonquin and Cochinchina, and on the fouth, down to the fea. It contains 
many ftales or kingdoms, moftly fubjeil or tributary to the Burmas. I have 
only procured vocables of three of its dialedls, which I here give complcat, as 
they dilFcr conliderably. 


The 
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The firft dialcA is that of the kingdom of Siam, the mofl; poliflied people of 
caftcm India. They called themfelves to me limply Tai; but Mr. Lou bere fays, 
that in order to diftinguifh themfelves from a people to be afterwards mentioned, 
they add the word Nay, which fignifieS little. By the linrmas, from the vulgar 
name of their former capital city, they arc called Yoodaya ; by the people of 
Pegu they are named Seem ; and by the Chinefe of Yunan, Syianlo or Kyando. 

The fecond dialedl; of the Siammefe language which I lhall mention, is that 
of a people, who, to me, alfo called themfelves limply Tai. I believe, however, 
they are the Tai-yay, or great Tai, of Mr. Loubere. They have been long 
fubjedl to the Bunnas, who call them Myehpjhan ; by the people of Pegu they 
are named Sawn ; Thay by the Karayn ; Loohlai by the Katheejhan ; Kabo by 
the people of Kathee or Cajfay ; Pawyee by the Chinefe ; and to me they were 
named Lau by the Siammefe proper. Their country towards the north lies be- 
tween the wcfi fide of Yunan and the Eraivade or great Burma river, defeending 
down its eaflern bank a conliclerably way ; it then extends along the foiith fide 
of Yunan iiW it comes to tlie Loukiang or rwQr ol Mattaban, which forms its 
eaflern boundary ; on the fouth it extends to no great dillance from Martaban ; 
and on the w'eft it is feparated from Burma proper by a chain of mountains, that 
pafs about fifteen miles to the call of ylva. 

The third dialed! of the Siammefe language is th.at of a people railed, by the 
Bur mas, Kathee Shawn ; to themfelves they .alfuine the name of TaYloong or 
great Tai. They are called Moitay Kabo, l)y the Kathee or people o{ Cuffay. 
They inhabit the upper part of the Kiaynduayn river, and from that wed to the 
Erawade. They have, in general, been fuhjcrt to the king of Mmviypur.i ; 
but, at prufent, are tributary to the Burma monarch. 


E c 2 


1 Sun 
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II. EtigT[Jb. 

Tahiay, 

Taiyaj, 

Tai-loong^ 

1 Sun 

Roca 

Kawan 

Kangoon 

2 Moon 

Sun 

Loen 

Noon 

3 Stars 

Dau 

Lau 

Nau 

4 Earth 

Deen 

— 

Neen 

5 Water 

Nam 

Nawh or Naum 

Nam 

d Fire 

Fai 

Fai 

Pui 

7 Stone 

Hiu 

— 

Hccu 

8 Wind 

Lam 

Loum 

Loom 

9 Rain 

Fon 

Fooii 

Poon 

10 Man 

Kon 

Kon 

Koon 

11 Woman 

Pooen 

Paeyen 

Pawneen 

12 Child 

Daeknooe 

Lawen 

Lookwooft 

13 Head 

Sceza 

Ho 

Hoo 

14 Mouth 

Pawk 

Tfop 

Pawk 

15 Arm 

Kayn 

Komooee 

Moo 

id Hand 

Moo 

Mooee 

Pawmoo 

47 Leg 

Naung 

Kotcen 

Hooko 

18 Foot 

Langteen 

Swatecn 

Lungdin 

19 Bcaft 

Sawt 

— 

Nook 

20 Bird 

Noup 

Naut 

Nook 

21 Fiih 

Plaw 

Paw 

Paw 

22 Good 

Dee 

Lee 

Wanoo 

23 Bad 

Maidec 

Malec 

Mowan 

24 Great 

To 

Loung 

Loong 

25 Little 

Layt 

Laik 

Unleek 

26 Long 

Yan 

Yan 

Anyou 

27 Short 

San 

Lot 

Unlot 


as One 
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Engl'i/b. 

Tai-naji, 

Tal-yay, 

Tai-hong, 

28 One 

Noong 

Noo 

Aning 

29 Two 

So 

Sang 

Sowng 

30 Three 

Sam 

Sam 

Sam 

31 Four 

Sec 

Slice 

Shee 

32 Five 

Haw 

Haw 

Haw 

33 Six 

Hok 

Houk 

Hook 

34 Seven 

Kyaet 

Sayt 

Sect 

35 Eight 

Payt 

Payt 

PiEt 

36 Nine 

Kawo 

Kaw 

Kau 

37 Ten 

Sect 

Sheet 

Ship 

38 Eat 

♦Kycen Kau 

Kycen Kau 

Kyeen Kau 

39 Drink 

Kycen Nam 

Kyeen Nawm 

Kyeen Nam 

40 Sleep 

Non 

Non 

Non 

41 Walk 

Tceo 

Hoe 

Pei 

42 Sit 

Nanon 

Nawn 

Nung 

43 Stand 

Yoon 

Lootfook 

Pcignung 

44 Kill 

Kaw 

Po 

Potai 

45 Yes 

0 

Sai 

Munna 

46 No 

Maifliai 

Mofai 

Motfau 

47 Here 

Teenee 

Teenai 

Teenay 

48 There 

Teenon 

Tcepoon 

Ponaw 

49 Above 

Bonon 

Teenaipoon 

Nooa 

50 Below 

Kang lang 

Teetai 

— 


The next language, of which I fiiall give a fpccimen, is that of the people 
who call thcmfelvcs Moitay. Their country is lituated between Sylhet in Bengal 

* Kan is rice, and Nam is water. Here, tlierefore, we have a nation will) no word to exprefs 
the difference between eating and drinking. The plcafiu’es of the table muft be in little requeft 
with them. 


and 
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and tliat of the Tai-hong above mentioned : to the north of it is AJfam ; on the 
fonth Jruhm, and the rude tribes bordering on that kingdom. Their capital 
city they name Munnypura. By the people of Bengal they arc called Muggaloos, 
an appellation with which thofe we faw at Amarapura were totally unac- 
quainted. This name, however, Europeans have applied to the country, turning 
it at the fume time into Mcckhy. Kathee is the name given to this people by 
the Burmas, which we alfo have taken for the name of the country, and cor- 
rupted into Cujfay. Mr. Ukxxel having from obtained information 

of Meckley, and from Ava having heard of Cujfay, never conceived that they 
were the fame, and, accordingly, in his map of HinJuJlan, has laid down two 
kingdoms Cujfiy and Mecklcy ; for which, indeed, he had fufficient room, as by 
Captain Baker’s account he had been induced to place Ava much too far to 


the caft. 




III. Knshih. 

Mal/ii)'. 


Mojftiy, 

J Sun 

Noomcet 

13 Head 

Kop Kok 

2 Moon 

"Jaw 

11 Mouth 

Seembaw 

3 Stars 

Towang Meczat 

15 Arm 

l^ambom 

4 Earth 

Leipauk 

l6 Hand 

Khoit 

5 Water 

Eefheen 

17 Leg 

— 

0 Eire 

Mee 

18 Foot with the ankle Kho 

7 Stone 

Noong Loong 

19 Beaft 

— 

8 Wind 

Noofheet 

20 Bird 

Oofaik 

() Rain 

No 

21 Filh 

Ngaw 

10 Man 

Mee 

22 Good 

Paw'ce or Pai 

1 1 Woman 

Noopee 

23 Bad 

Pattay 

12 Child 

Peeka 

24 Great 

Sauw cc 


25 Little 
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Ettgljb. 

MoHay. 

Engljb. 

Moitay. 

25 Little 

Apeekauk 

38 Eat 

Sat 

26 Long 

Afaniba 

39 Drink 

Tawee 

27 Short 

Ataymba 

40 Sleep 

Keepce 

28 One 

Amaw 

41 Walk 

Kwnee 

29 Two 

Anee 

42 Sir 

Punimce 

30 Three 

Ahoom 

43 Stand 

Lapee 

31 Four 

Maree 

44 Kill 

Hallo 

32 Five 

Mangaw 

45 Yes 

Manee 

33 Six 

Torok 

46 No 

Nattay 

34 Seven 

Tarayt 

47 Here 

Mafliee 

35 Eight 

Neepaw 

48 Tiicre 

Ada 

36 Nine 

Mapil 

49 Above 

Mataka 

37 Ten 

Tarraw 

50 Below 

Maka 


In the intermccliate fpace between Bengal, Aralan, the proper Burma, and 
the kingdom of Mumuiypura, is a large mountainous and woody tradl. It is 
occupied by many rude tribes. Among thefe, the molt diftinguilhedj is that 
by the Bunnas called Kiayn, from whom is derived the name of the great 
weitern branch of the Erawadc, for KiuyndHuyit fignifies the fountain of the 
Khwt. This people calls itfclf Koloun, and it feems to be a numerous race, 
univerfally fpoken of, by its neighbours, as remarkable for fimple honefty, in- 
duftry, and an inoft'eufive difpofition. 


IV. Erghjb. 

Koloun, 

Eiigiyb. 

Koloun. 

1 Sun 

Konee 

4 Earth 

Day 

2 Moon 

Klow 

5 Water 

Tooee 

3 Star 

Allay 

OFire 

May 


7 Stone 
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EngVi/b. 

Koloun, 

Engli/b. 

Koloun. 

7 Stone 

Aloong 

29 Two 

Palmec 

8 Wind 

Klee 

30 Three 

Fatoon 

9 Rain 

Yoo 

31 Four 

Poonhee 

10 Man 

Kloun 

32 Five 

Poonho 

11 Woman 

Patoo 

33 Six 

Poofouk 

12 Child 

Saemce 

34 Seven 

Pooaefas 

13 Head 

Mulloo 

35 Eight 

Pooaefay 

14 Mouth 

Mawkoo 

36 Nine 

Poongo 

15 Arm 

Maboam 

37 Ten 

Poohaw 

l6 Hand 

Mukoo 

38 Eat 

.Kayawae 

17 Leg 

Manwam 

39 Drink 

Koyawee 

18 Foot 

Kopaung 

40 Sleep 

Eitftia 

ig Bcaft 

Pakyoo 

41 Walk 

Hlayaefhoe 

20 Bird 

Pakyoo 

42 Sit 

Own 

21 Fifh 

Ngoo 

43 Stand 

Undoon 

22 Good 

Poaelahoc 

44 Kill 

Say,oc 

23 Bad 

Saclahoe 

45 Yes 

Athaeba 

24 Great 

Ahlayn 

46 No 

Seehiiy 

25 Little 

Amee 

47 Here 

N:ca 

2t) Long 

Afavv 

48 There 

Tfooa 

27 Short 

Sooachay 

49 Above 

Akloengung 

28 One 

Moo 

50 Below 

Akoa 

Another 

rude nation. 

which flielters itfelf 

ill the rcccfles of 

hills and 

wood, from 

the violence of its 

infolent neighbours. 


Is named by the Burmets Karayn ; and Kadoon by the people of 
Pegu. They arc moft numerous in the Pegu kingdom, and like the Kiayn 


are 
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are ^illlnguiflied for their innocence and Indullry. By the Burmas they are faid 
to be of two kinds ; Burma and Talain Karayn. Some of them, with whom I 
converfed, feemed to underftand this diftindtion, calling the former Pajfooko and 
the latter Maploo. This, however, probably arofe from thefe individuals being 
better acquainted with the Burma ideas, than the generality of their country- 
men ; for the greater part of thofe, with whom I converfed, faid that all Karyn 
were the lame, and called them Play. I am, however, not certain if I under- 
ftood them rightly ; nor do I know, that I have obtained the proper name of 
this tribe. I have given avocabulary of each of thefe, who feemed to under- 
{land the diftin<5lion of Burma and Ta'tlain Karayn, and two of different villages 
who did not underftand the difference ; for in this nation I found the villages 
differing very much in dialetft ; even where not diftant, probably owing to their 
having little communication one with another. It muft be obferved, that in 
ufing an interpreter, one is very liable to mlftakcs, and thofe I had were often 


very ignorant. 

V. Enghjb. 


Maploo. 

Play, Ko, I, 

Play, Ko. 2. 

1 Sun 

Moomay 

Moo 

Moot 

IVIoomay 

1 Moon 

Law 

Law 

Law 

Pool'aw 

3 Stars 

TSaw 

Sheeaw 

Shaw 

Shaw 

4 Earth 

Katchaykoo 

Kolangkoo 

Kako 

Laukoo 

5 Water 

Tee 

Tee 

Tee 

Tee 

6 Fire 

Mfc 

Meeung 

Meea 

Mee 

7 Stone 

Loe 

Loong, Noong- 

■Lung- 

Loung 

8 Wind 

Kallee 

Lee 

Lee 

Lee 

Q Rain 

Tachoo 

Tchatchang 

Moko 

Moko 

10 Man 

Paganyo 

Pafhaw 

Palha 

Paploom 

11 Woman 

Pomoo 

Pomoo- 

Pummee 

or Paftia 

Pammoc 

VoL. V. 


Ff 


12 Chile 



rs€ 
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Engiyb, 

Tajfpoh). 

Maploo^ 

Nf, 1, 


12 chiia 

Fozaho 

Poffaw 

Napootlia 

Apoza 

13 Head 

llozohui 

Kohui 

Kohui 

Pokoohui 

14 Mouth 

Patako 

Pano 

Ganoo 

Pano 

15 Arm 

'Tchoobawlee 

Tchoobawlee 

Atfyoodoo 

Tchoobawlee 

l 6 Hand 

Patchoo 

Poitchoo 

Kutlhoo 

Tchooafec 

17 Leg 

Kadoe 

Pokaw 

Kandoo 

Kandoo 

18 Foot 

Konyawko 

Kanyakoo 

Kanyako 

Kanyafaw 

IQ Beaft 

Thoo 

Too 

— 

— 

20 Bird 

T’hoo 

Too 

Kalo 

To 

21 Fifli 

Nyaw 

Zyaw 

Ya 

Ya 

22 Good 

Ngcetchaw maw 

Ngec 

Gyee 

Gyee 

23 Bad 

Taw ngce baw 

Nguay 

Gyeeay 

Gyeeay 

24 Great 

Pawdoo 

Hho® 

Uddo 

Doo 

25 Little 

Tchecka 

Tchei 

Atfei 

Atfee 

26 Long 

To atcho maw 

The 

Loeya 

Ato 

27 Short 

Fhecko 

P’lwc 

Apoe 

Apoe 

28 One 

Taydoe 

Nadoc 

Laydoe 

Laydoc 

29 Two 

Kee-doe 

Nee-doe 

Nee-doe 

Nee-doe 

30 Three 

So-doe 

Song-doe 

Soung-doe 

Soung-doe 

31 Four 

Looee-doe 

Lee-du 

Lee- doc 

Lee-doc 

32 Five 

Yay-doe 

Yay-doe 

Yay-doe 

Yay-doe 

33 Six 

Hoo-doe 

Hoo-doe 

Koo-doe 

Koo-doe 

34 Seven 

Nooee-doe 

Noay-doe 

Noae-doe 

Noae-du 

35 Eight 

Ho-doe 

Ho-doe 

Ko-doe 

Ko-doe 

36 Nine 

Kooee-doe 

Koocc-doc 

Kooee-doc 

Kooee-doc 

37 Ten 

Tatchee 

Leitchco 

Tafl'ee 

Laytfcc 

38 Eat 

Po, 0 

Aw 

Ang 

Ang 


39 Drink 
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£ngli/b. 


Muploo, 

Play, No, !• 

Play, No, 2 . 

39 Drink 

Go 

0 

0 

0 

40 Sleep* 

Ptammee 

iVfee 

Mee 

Mee 

41 Walk 

Latcholia 

Leetalay 

Rakuas 

Lakuae 

42 Sit 

Tcheenaw 

Tfeingaw 

Tyfana 

Tfayna 

43 Stand' 

Xchoefto. 

Tchonto 

Tlayna lagay 

Gnaythoe 

44 Kill 

Klo 

Fhee 

Paetegui 

Paythee 

45 Yes 

Maylee 

Moayyoo 

Mbiyoo 

Moithay 

46^ No 

Tamaybaw 

Moas 

Moi 

Moi 

47 Here 

Loeee 

Layce- 

Leyoo 

Layee 

48 There 

Lubanee 

Loo 

Laeyo 

Laeyo 

49 Above 

Mokoo 

Mokoo 

Laepanko 

Lsepanko 

50 Below 

Hokoo> 

Lankoo* 

Lsepaula 

Laepaula 


To this kingdbm, the natives of which call themfelves Moan, we have givea 
the name ©f Pegn, a corruption of the vulgar appellation of its capital city Ba~ 
goo ; the polite name of the city among its natives having been Da7n Hanga, as 
among the Bunna» Hanzawade. This people are named Talain by the Burmas 
and Chhufe of Yunan ; Lawoo by the Karayn ; and Tarain by the Tailoong : their 
kingdbm extends along the mouths of the two great rivers Erawade and Thau- 
htayn, or ©f Ava and Martaban, from the frontiers of Aralan to thole of Siam. 


VIl Engli/b. 

Moa?t» 

Engli/i, 

Moan. 

1 Sun 

Knooay Tangooay 

5 Water 

Nawt 

2 Moon 

Katoo 

6 Fire 

Komot 

3 Stars 

Shawnaw 

7 Stone 

— 

4 Earth 

Toe 

8 Wind 

Kycaw 


9 Rain 


Ffa 
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Engmb, Moan, 


p Rain 

Proay 

10 Man 

Puce 

1 1 Woman 

Preau 

12 Child 

Koon 

13 Head 

Kadap 

14 Mouth 

Paun 

15 Arm 

Toay 

l 6 Hand 

Kanna Toay 

17 Leg 

Kadot-prawt 

18 Foot 

Kanat zein 

19 Beafi 

— 

20 Bird 

Seen ngat 

21 Fifh 

Kaw 

22 Good 

Kah 

23 Bad 

Hookah 

24 Great 

Mor 

25 Little 

Bok 

26 Long 

Kloein 

27 Short 

Klee 

28 One 

Mooi 

29 Two 

Bau 

30 Three 

Pooi 


Engiyb, 


Sl^Four 

Pou 

32 Five 

Soon 

33 Six 

Teraw 

34 Seven 

Kapo 

35 Eight 

Tatfam 

36 Nine 

Kaflee 

37 Ten 

Tfo 

38 Eat 

Tfapoung. Poung, I 
believe, is rice. 

39 Drink 

Saung nawt. Nawt 
is water 

40 Sleep 

Steik 

41 Walk 

Au 

42 Sit 

Katcha 

43 Stand 

Katau 

44 Kill 

Taw 

45 Yes 

Taukua 

46 No 

Auto 

47 Here 

Noomano 

48 There 

Taoko 

49 Above 

Taioo conimoocc 

50 Below 

Tauamo 


Thefe fix. are all the languages of this great tafiern nation, of which, during 
ray ftay in the Burma empire, I was able to procure vocables fufiicicnt for my 
purpofe. Although tliey appear very different at firll fight, and tlic language 

of 
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of one race is totally unintelligible to the others ; yet I call perceive in them 
all fonie coincidences, and a knowledge of the languages, with their obfolctc, 
words, their phrales, their inflections of words; and clifions, mphomie cat^a, 
would, perhaps, Ihcw many more. Thofe that have the greateft afHnity arc in 
Tab. I. IV. and V. Mr. Gilchrist, whofc knowledge of the common dialeCb 
in life on the banks of the Ganges is, I believe, exceeded by that of no Euro- 
pean, was fo obliging as to look over thefe vocabularies, but he could not 
trace the fmalleft relation between the languages. 

I fliall now add three dialeCts, fpoken in the Burma empire, but evidently 
dlerived from the language of the Hindu nation. 

The firfl. is that fpoken by the Mohammedans, who have been long fettled 
in Arahan, and who call therafelves Rooinga, or natives of Arahan. 

The fecond dialed is that tpoken by the Hindus of Arahan. I procured it 
from a Rrahiien and his attendants, who had been br ->ught to Amarapura by 
the king’s eldeft fon, on his return from the conqueft of Arahan. They called 
themfelvcs Rojfazvn, and, for what reafon I do not know, wanted to perfuadc 
me that theirs was tlie common language of Arahan. Both thefe tribes, by 
the real natives of Arahan, are called Ktdaw Yahain, or ftranger Arahan. 

The laft dialed of the Hindujfanee which I fliall mention is, that of a 
people called by the Burmas Ayhohat, many of whom are flaves at 
Amatapura. By one of them I was informed, that they called themfelvcs 
Banga ; that formerly they had kings of their own, but that, in hi* 
father’s time, their kingdom had been overturned by the king of Muvnypura, 
who carried away a great part of the inhabitants to his rcfldcncc. When that 


was 
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was taken lall by the Burmas, which was about fifteen years ago, this mati was. 
one of the many captives who were brought to Ava. He faid alfo, that BangO' 
was feven days journey fouth weft from Mumypura ; it muft, therefore, be on 
the frontiers of Bengal, and may, peihaps, be the country called in our maps 
Cajhat. 


Mr. GiJehrift has been fo good as to examine particularly thefe two dialedts,. 
and to mark thus (*) thofe words, which come neareft the Hinduftanee fpoken* 
on the Ganges i and thus (t) thofe not fb evidently in. conneftion with the 
fame, but which fhew refemblaace by analogy. 


Etigiyh. 

Booinga,. 

Bqffawn, 

Batiga, 

1 Sun 

Bel 

*Soqa 

Bayllec 

2 Moon 

Sawn 

Sundfk 

Satkan 

3 Stars 

Tara 

♦Nokyoto 

♦Tara 

4 Earth 

Kool 

Murtika 

♦Matee 

5 Water 

Pannae 

*Dfol 

♦Pannae 

6 Fire 

Auin 

’"'Aaganee 

Zee 

7 Stone 

Sheel 

♦Sheel 

♦Heel 

8 Wind 

Bau 

♦Pawun. 

♦Bo 

Q Rain 

Jorail 

•f'Biftee 

♦Booun 

10 Man 

Manufh 

•|‘Moonufk 

♦Manoo 

11 Woman 

Meealaw 

Stree 

Zaylan 

12 Child 

Gourapa 

♦Balouk 

Sogwo 

13 Head 

Mata. 

Muftok 

Teekgo 

lA Mouth 

GaU 

Bodon 

Totohan 


15 Arr 
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Englifl). 

Ibo]nga» 

Bajpafom, 

Bang(t, 

15 Arm 

Bahara 

*Baho 

Paepoung 

i 6 Hand 

Hat 

Ofto 

Hatkan 

17 Leg 

Ban 

•f'Podo 

Torooa 

18 Foot 

Pau 

Fata 

Zankan 

19 Bcafl, 

— 

Zoointroo 

Safee fangec 

20 Bird 

Paik 

’J’Pookyec 

•f-Pakya 

21 Fifli 

Maws 

Mootfaj 

'I’Mas 

22 Good 

Goom 

Gam 

Hobft 

23 Bad 

Goom nay 

Gumnay 

Hoba nay 

24 Great 

Boddau 

• Danger 

Domorg 

25 Little 

Thuddee 

♦Tfooto 

JHooroogo 

26 Long 

Botdean 

Dcengol 

Deengul 

27 Short 

Banick 

♦Batee 

♦Batee 

28 One 

Awg 

*Aik 

♦Ak 

29 Two 

Doo 

*Doo 

Dc 

30 Three 

Teen 

*Tccn 

♦I'ecn 

31 Four 

Tchair 

♦Tfar 

♦Sarcc 

32 Five 

Panfoee 

♦Paus 

♦Pas 

03 Six 

Saw 

*Tlb 

♦Tile 

04 Seven 

Sat 

♦Sat 

♦Hat 

35 Eight 

Awtoa 

■f-Afto 

♦Awt 

36 Nine 

Nonaw 

♦No 

*No 

37 Ten 

Duilua 

♦Dos 

♦Dos 

38 Eat 

Kau 

♦Kawai 

•f-Kaek 

39 Drink 

Karin 

Kawo 

•^Peek 
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Er^iyb, 

Roolnga^ 

Bojfawn, 

Bangg^ 

40 Sleep 

Layrow 

•f-Necdfara 

Hooleek ’ 

41 Walk 

Pawkay 

Bayra 

•fO-teea-ootca 

42 Sir 

Boihow ‘ 

-f-Boeflio 

'I'Bo 

43 Stand 

• Tcheilayto 

*Karao 

■^Oot 

44 Kill 

Marim ' 

*Maro 

*Mar 

45 Yes 

Hoi 

Oir 

Oo 

46 No 

Etibar 

'*Noay 

*Naway 

47 Her^ 

Hayray 

Etay 

Erang 

48 There • 

Horay 

Horay 

Orung 

49 Above 

Ouchalo 

■»Ooper 

Gos 

50 Below 

Array 

Hayray 

fTol^ 
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XVIII. 

ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS. 

BY CAPTAIN FRANCIS WILFORD. 

^IIE accompanying genealogical table is faithfully extra<fted from the 
Vishnu the Bha'gavat, and other without the leaft altera- 
tion whatever. I have colleited numerous MSS. and with the aflitlancc of 
fome learned Pundits of Benares, who are fully fatisfied of the authenticity of 
this table, I exhibit it as the only genuine chronological record o( Indian hif- 
tory that has hitherto come to my knowledge. It gives tlie utmoft extent of 
the chronology of the Hindus ; and as a certain number of years only can be al- 
lowed to a generation, it overthrows at once tlieir monflrous fyflem, winch I 
have rejetfled as abfolutely repugnant to the courfc of nature, and human 
reafon. 

Indeed their fjftems of geography, chronology, and hiflory, are all equally 
monftrous and abfurd. The circumference of the earth is faid to he 500,000,000 
yojanas, or 2,436,000,000 Britilh miles : the mountains are aflcrted to be 100 
yojanas, or 49 1 Britifh miles high. Hence the mountains to the fouth of Be- 
nares are faid, in the ^tiranas, to have kept the holy city in total darknei?, 
till Matra-drva growing angry at their infolence, they humbled themfclves to 
the ground, and tlieir highetl peak now is not more than 500 feet high. In 
Europe fimilar notions once prevailed ; for we are told that the Cmmerians 
were kept in continual darknefs by tlie interpofition of iinmenfely high moun- 
tains. In the Ca'uica fttrana, it is faid that the mountains have funk confi- 
derably, fo that the iiigheft is not above one yojana, or live miles liigli. 

Vui.. V. G g 
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When the Piiranlcs fnealc of the kings of ancient times, they arc equally ex- 
travagant. According to them, kingYuDHisiiT'Hin reigned fevcn and twenty 
thoufand years ; king Nan da, of whom I fhall fpeak more fully hereafter, is 
faid to have poflcllcd in his treafury above 1,584,000^000 pounds flerling, in 
gold coin alone ; the value of the filver and copper coin, and jewels, exceeded 
all calculation ; and his army confided of 100,000,000 men. Thcfe accounts 
geographical, chronological, and hiftorical, as abfurd and inconfiftent with 
reafon, muft be rejedbed. This montlrous fyftcm feems to derive its origin 
from the ancient period of 12,000 natural years, which w'as admitted by the 
Perftam, the Etyufcuns, and, I believe, alfo by the Celtic tribes ; for W'e read 
of a learned nation in Spiin, which boaited of having written hifiories of above 
fix thoufand years. 

The ITmdus ftill make ufe of a period of 12,000 divine years, after which a 
periodical renovation of the world takes place. It is difficult to fix the time 
W'hcn the Hindus, forfaking the patlis of liiflorical truth, launclicd into the 
mazes of extravagance and fable. Megasthenes, who had repeatedly vifited 
the court of Chandra Gupta, and of courfe had an opportunity of converfing 
with the bed informed perfons in India, is filent as to this monflrous fyflem of 
the Hindus : on tlie contrary, it appears, from w'hat he fays, that in his time 
they did not carry back their antiquities much beyond fix thoufand, or even 
five thoufand years, as we read in fome MSS. He adds alfo, according to 
Clemens of Alexandruiy that the Hindus and the Jews were the only people, 
who had a true idea of the creation of the world, and the beginning of things. 
There was then an obvious affinity between the chronolo^cal fyfteins of the 
Jews and the Hindus, We are well acquainted with the pretenfions of the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans to antiquity. This they never attempted to conceal. 

It 
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It is natural to fuppofe, that the Hindus were equally vain : they are fo now ; 
and there is hardly a Hindu who is not perfuaded of, and who will not reafon 
upon, the fuppofed antiquity of his nation. Megasthexes who w'as ac- 
quainted with the antiquities of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Jews, whilft in 
India, made enquires into the hitlory of the Hindus, and their antiquity : and 
it is natural to fuppofe that they would boaft of it as well as the Egyptians or 
Chaldeans, and as much then as they do now. Surely they did not invent fa- 
bles to conceal them from the multitude, for whom on the contrary thelc fa- 
bles were framed. 


At all events, long before the ninth century the, chronological fyflem to 
the Hindus was as complete, or rather, perfciflly the fame as it is now ; for 
Albumazab, who was contemporary witli the famous Almamtn, and lived 
at his court at Baluc or Balkh, had made the Hindu antiquities his particular 
ftudy. He was all'o a fimous altronomer and aftrologer, and had made enqui- 
ries refpedling the conjuiidlioiis of the planets, the time of the creation of the 
world, and its duration, for atlrologieal purpofes ; anti he fays, that the //?» ■> 
diis reckoned from the Flood to the Hejira 720,034,442,715 days, or 3725 
years *. Here is a miftake, which probably originates with tlie tranferiber or 
tranflator, but it may be cafily redlified. The firft number, though fomewhat 
corrupted, is obvioufly meant for the number of days from tJie creation to the 
Hejira ; and the 3725 years are reckoned from the beginning of the Cali-yug 
to the Hejira. It was then the opinion of Albumazar, about the middle of 
the ninth century, that the rcra of the Cali-yug coincided with tliat of the 
Flood. He had, perhaps, data which no longer exift, as well as Abul-Fa- 


* See Bailly's Aftron. Anc. p. 30. and IVIr. Davis’s Efl'ay in the fecond volume of die Afiatick 
Jlcfearchc's, p. 2/4. 
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zit in the time of Akbak. Indeed, I am fometimes tempted to believe, from 
fome pcirticular paflages in the Punhuis, which are related in the true hiftorical 
ilyle, that the H'lmhts have deftfoyed, or at leaft defignedly configned to obli- 
vion, all genuine records, as militating agailift their favourite fyftem. In this 
manner the Rornans deftroyed the books of Numa, and configned to oblivion, 
the hiftorical books of the Etrurians, and I fufped alfo thofe of the Tur- 
DETANi in Sp/iti. 

The Purlins arc certainly a modern compilation from valuable materials, 
which I am afraid no longer cxift : an allronomical obfervation of the heliacal 
rifing of Canopus, mentioned in two of the Pur anas, puts this beyond doubt. 
It is declared there, that certain religious rites are to be performed on the 27 th 
of Bhadra, when Canopus, difengaged from the rays of the fun, becomes vi- 
lible. It rifes now on the 18 th of the fame month. The 18 th and 27th of 
Bhadra anfwer this year to the 2()th of Auguft and 7th of September. I had 
not leifure enough to confiilt the two Pur&nas above mentioned on this fubjc<?V. 
But as violent difputes have obtained among the learned Pandits, fome infifting 
that thefe religious rites ought to be performed on the 27th of Bhadra, as di- 
rected in the Purdnas, whilft others infift, it Ihould be at the time of the 
vddya, or appearance of Ciinopus ; a great deal of paper has been wafted on 
this fubjeCl, and from w'hat h.as been written upon it, I have extracted the 
above obfervations. As I am not much ufed to aftronomical calculations, I 
leave to others better qualified than I am to afeertain from thefe data the time 
in which the Purdnas were written. 

We learn from Manetho, that the Egyptian chronedogy enumerated four- 
teen dynaftm, the particulars of which he omitted as unworthy of notice. 
In the fame manner the JTtndu chronology prefents us with a feries of 

four- 
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fourteen Dynafties, equally repugnant to nature and reafon ; fix of thefe 
are clapfed, we are in the feventli, which began with the Flood, and 
feven more we are taught to expedl. Thefe fourteen Dynafties are 
hardly ever noticed by the Hindus in their legendary tales, or hiftorical 
poems. The rulers of thefe Dynafties are called Menus ; and from them 
their refpe<5tive Dynafty, antara, or period, is called a Marwanlara. Every 
Dynally ends with a total dcfirudtion of the human race, except the Menu or 
ruler of the next period, who makes his efcape in a botU, with the feven R'i- 
Jh 'is. The fame events take place ; the fame perfons, though fometimes under 
different names, rc-appear. 

Thus the hiftory of one Dynafty ferves for all the reff. In reality hiflory, 
according to the Hindus tliemfelves begins with the Flood, or the feventh Menu. 
Each period confirts of 12,000 years, which the Hindus call divine. Tlie Ver- 
Jians are not unacquainted with thefe renovations of the world, and periods of 
12,000 years ; for the bird Simtirgh is introduced, telling Caiiekman that llie 
had lived to fee the earth feven times filled with creatures, and feven times a 
perfect void, (it Ibould be fix times a perfcdl void, for we are in the feventh 
period,) and that flie had already fecn twelve great periods of 7000 years. This 
is obvioufly wrong j it ibuuld be feven great periods of 12,000 years. 

The antediluvian hiftory, being confidered by the Hindus in different points 
of view, is related in various ways having little connedlion with c.ach otlicr. 
We are told firft that Bra'hma created icn Bra'madicas or cliildren of 
Bba'hma, who w'ere to be the progenitors of the moveable and immoveable parts 
of the creation, by which they underftand animals and vegetables. Their names 
are Manichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaiia, Critu, Dacsita, 
Vasishtha, Burigu, and Narada. Thefe fprang immediately from Bra'h- 
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MA, and produced the Gods, the Daityas, good and bad genii, animals, and 
plants of all forts. The Pur antes arc not agreed as to the number, of Brahma- 
(itcas. In the Bhagavat it is declared that they were fen ; but in other pur anas 
they reckon nine ; whilft in the Scanda-purdna it is declared that there were 
only icvcn Brahmiulicas^ whofc names are Marichi, Atri, Axgira'sa, Pu- 
LASTYA, Pula'iia, Crita, and Vosishta ; nor are there wanting authorities 
to reduce them to three, namely, the three fons ofSwA yambhuva, who was 
Brahma himlclf in a human fliape. 

It is declared, that the feven Menus, who have made their appearance, 
fprang from the .• their names are, Swayambiiuva, Swa'rochi- 
SHA, Uttama, Ta'masa, Raivata, CitACsHusHA, and Satyavrata or 
Noah. 

The feven Rishis fprang immediately from Bra'iima, and their names are, 
Casyapa, Atri, Vosishta, Visvame'tra, Gautama, Jamadagni, and 
Bha'radwa'ja. Tliefe holy penitents, by their falutary counfels, and the 
example of their autteritics, difeover the path of redtitude and virtue to man- 
kind. It is remarked of Atri, that he was both a Brahmiulica and a Rijhi ; 
and, perhaps, the feven Menus, the feven Brahnuidicas, with the feven Rijhis, 
arc the fame, and make only feven individual perfons. The feven Brahnuidicas 
were prajdpatis or lords of the prajas or creatures. From them mankind w'cre 
born, and they are probably the fame with the feven Menus, who, when far 
advanced in years, withdrew from the world, and became Rtjhis or holy peni- 
tents, as, according to the Pur anas, was the general pradtice of mankind, in 
former ages. Thefe feven grand anceftors of the human race were firft Brah- 
tndJicas or children of Brahma, and created for the purpofe of repleniftiing the 
earth with inhabitants ; having fulfilled their miffion they became fovereigns of 
the univerfe, or Menus ; and in their old age they withdrew to folitary places 
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to prepare for death, and become RtJIns. Su'ayumhhuva, or the fon of the fclf- 
exifting, was tJie firft Menu, and the father of mankind : Iiis confort’s name 
was Salarttpa. In the fecond Veda, the Supreme Being is introduced thus 
fpcaking : “ From me Brahma was born : he is above all ; he is fitama, or 
the father of all men ; he is Aja and Sivayambhu, or felf-exifiing.” From hint 
proceeded S’veuyamhhuva, wlio is the firfl Menu : tlicy call him Adinui (or the 
firfl, or Prulogontis :) he is the firft of men, andi Parama-purujha, or the firfl 
male. Ilis help-meet Prirrifi is called alfo Sa/aru/>a : fhc is Adima (2) or the 
firfl ; file is Vijva-jcnni, or the mother of the woild ; flie is Jva or like /, the 
female energy of nature, or flie is a form of, or defeended from 1 : fhe is Para 
or the greatefl : both are like, Maha-deva and liis -Si/c?/ (the female energy of 
nature) whofe names are alfo lju and Jft. 

Sii'ayambhuva is Brahma in a human fhape, or the firfl Brahma : for Brahma is 
man individually, ajid alfo colledlivcly, mankind ; hence Brahma is faid to be 
be born and to die every day, as there arc men fpringing to life, and dying 
every day. Colleilively he dies every hundred years, this being the utmoft 
limits of life in the Cali-yug, according to the Pm anas : at the end of the 
world, Brahma or mankind is faid to die alfo, at the end of a hundred diiine 
years. Sivayambhuva, in the prefent ealga, is / ijfnjn in the charadl^r of Drah- 
ma-rupi Javardana, or the Vijhnu with the countenance of Brahma. To un- 
derfland this it is ncccflary to premife, that it has been revealed to the Hindus, 
that, from the beginning to the end of things, when the whole creation will be 
annihilated and abforbed into the Supreme Being, there will be five great cal- 
pas, or periods. We are now in the middle of the fourth calpa, fifty years of 

(2) Adima is the feminine gender from Auanc or AJima$. 
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Brihma being elapfed ; and of the remainder the firft calpa is begun. Thefe 
five great calpas include 500 years of Brahma^ at the end of which nothing 
will remain but the fclf-cxifting. Every calpa, except the firft, is preceded by 
a renovation of the world, and ^ general flood : whilft the flood that precedes 
every Manwantara is in great meafure, a partial one, fome few high peaks and 
fomc privileged places, as Benares, being excepted ; the peaks remaining above 
the waters, and Benares and other privileged places being furrounded by the 
waters as with a circular wall. 

Thefe five calpas have five deities, who r&lc by turns, and from whom the 
calpas are denominated. Thefe five deities are, Devi, Surya or the Sun, Ga~ 
nffa, Fijknu, and I/u'ara. Brahma has no peculiar calpa : he is intimate to 
every one of them. Every deity, in his own period, is Caljva-rupi or Chronus. 
We are now under the reign of the fourth Chromis. Tlie M^eflern inytholo- 
gifts mention fcveral ruling deities of that name. Culjva-rupi fignifics he who 
lias tlic countenance of Ciila, Chronus, or Time. TJiis is now the calpa of 
Vijhnii, who, to create, thought on Brahma, and became Brahma-mpi- 
JanarJana. He preferves and fofters the whole creation in his own character ; 
and will ultimately deftroy it through Jfwara or Rudra. The calpa of Vijhnu 
is called alfo the Pudma or Lotos period. It is declared in the puranas that all 
animals and plants are the Lmg or Phallus of the Caljva-rupi deity ; and that 
at the end of his own calpa he is deprived of his Ling by his fucceflbr, who at- 
tradts the Whole creation to himfelf, to fwallow it up or devour it, accord- 
ing to the Weftern mythologifts ; and at the end of his calpa he difgorges the 
whole creation. Such is the origin of Chronus devouring his own oft'spring ; of 
Jupiter difgorging it through a potion adminiflered to him by Metis ; and of 
Chromes caftrating his own father. According to this, Swayambhuva 
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is conjointly and individually, Brahma, Vijhnu, and Ifd or RIaha-deva. To 
Sivayambhuvn were bora three daughters, Acuti, Dn'a-frut'i, and Plfruti or 
Vrti/hli. Brahma created three great Rajapatis, to be their hulbands ; Cardama, 
Dacjha, (the fame who was alfo a lirdhmaJtca,) and Ruchi, Cardama is ac- 
knowledged to be a form of Siva, or Siva himfelf : and Dacjha to be Brahma ; 
lienee he is often called DarJIia Brahma ; and wc may reatbnably conclude that 
the. benevolent Ruchi was equally a form of Jljhnu. It is faid in the vedas, as 
I am aflUred by learned pundits, that thefe three gods fprang in a mortal fhape 
from the body of Adima ; that DaePta Brahma ilTued myftie.ally from his navel, 
Vipinu from his left, and Siva from his right fide. It is declared^ in the ptird- 
nas, that Ifivara cut oft one of the heads of Brahma, wlio being immortal was 
only maimed. I'he fame myftical rancour was manifeft when they aftunieci 
a mortal fliape, as appears from the following relation : The pious Dacjha de- 
firing to perform faerifvee, invited gods and men to uftift at it, but did not 
aik Siva on account of Jiis bad condutn: and licentious life, d'lie wife of Sha, 
who was the daughter of Dacjha, could not brook this neglect, and deter- 
mined to go : her huftiand expoftulated with her, but to no purpofe. When 
Ihe arrived, her father took no notice of her, which enraged her fo much, that 
after having fpoiled the facrificc, flie jumped into the faered fire, and expired 
in the flames. Siva liciuang of her misfortune, went to Dacjha ; and, reproach- 
ing him for hie unn.atural conduct: towards his own daughter, cut oft' his head. 
Dacjha had no male offspring, but many daughters, wliofc alliance was eagerly 
fought for by the moft dilringuifhcd cliaradlers. It is aflerted in tlu* purdnas 
that from Cardama, Dacjha, and Ruchi, the earth was filled with inhabitants ; 
yet in the fame purdnas w'e arc told, that Brahma, being difappointed, found 
it neecfliiry to give two tons to Adima, from whom, at lafl, the earth was filled 
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with inhabitants. Thefc two fons were Priyavrata and ITtta'napa'da, 
who appear to be the fame with Cardama and Ruchi. Here the antediluvian 
hiftory afTumes a different (hape ; and the abandoning their idle tales 
of the fevcn Menus and renovations of the world, between the time of Sw a- 
YAMBtiuvA and the flood of Satyavrata, prefcnts us with foraething more 
confillent with reafoa and hiftorkal truth ; but which at once overthrows their 
extravagant fabrick.* Priyavrata was the firft born of Adima ; and the par- 
ticulars recorded of his progeny have no fmall affinity with the generations ex- 
hibited by Sanciioxiatiio, as will appear from, the following comparative 
Table ; 

L Adima, and Adima or Pva. 1. Protogonus, fynonimous with 

Adim : Aion or Aeon from Tv a or 
I'vAM, in the fecond cafe. 

II. Priyavrata. IJc married Bar- JI. Genus, Genea. 
oiSMATT, the daughter of Vjsva- 

i ARMA, the chief engineer of the 
Gods. 

III. Agnidhra and his feven bro- III. Phos, PhuR, Phlox ; tliat is, 
thers, whofe names fignify fire and light, fire, and flame. 

flame. By one wife he had three 
Ions : they became Menus ; and 
were named, Uttama, Tamasa, 
ai»d Raivata. By another wife, 

Agnidhra had nine fons, who 
gave their names to the mountain- 
ous tra61s of Ncil'hi. 


IV. CiM- 
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IV. CiMPunusuA, Harivaksha, I- 
ea'varta, Ra'ma'naca, Guru, 
Bhadrasva, Ce'tuma'ea, and 
IIiranmaya. 

V. RiSHABAHA, fonofNABAHI. 

VI. Buarata, who gave his name to 
the country of Bharat a-varjlia. 

VII. SrMARTl, DlU'MRA-CK''Ttr, 
whofe name lignifics a fiery meteor. 

ffaid by fome to be 

VIII. DEVAJiTAj brothers.Thc names 
g. Pratihara< of the two lall im- 

10. PuATiiiATA ply beating, ham- 
^ mcring, &c. 

IX. Aja and Bhvma'na. 

Then follows a lill of lixteen names, 
fuppofed by foine to lie fo many 
generations in a direcSt line ; by 
others, this is denied : but as no- 
thing is recorded of them, they 
are omitted. 


IV. They begat fons of vaft bulk, 
whofe names were given to the moun- 
tains on which they feized, viz. 
Cajftus, Libanus, Anti-Ltbanus ^ Bra- 
ihys, 

V. Mkmruml'r, Hypsueanics, and 
Usous. 

VI. Agrea:s, IIalia.us. 

VII. Chrysaor. 

VIII. Technites, GeINI'S, Al'TOCII- 

TON. 


IX. Agrowerus, or Ac rotes. Aja 
in Sanjcrit^ is fynonimous nearly 
with Autorhtnn, and Bjiu'mana 
anfwers to A^ro'a:erus and Agroits. 


The poflerity of Adima or Adim (for the letter a in this name has exactly 
the found of the French e in tlie word jaime) through Utta'napa'da, is as 
follows : 
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I.' Adim and I'vA. Tva founds exactly like Eve, pronounced as a diffyila- 
blc E-ve. 


II. U tta'-vapa'da. lie had two wives, Suruchi and Scruti : by the firft 
he had Uttama, and by the fccond Dhrvva. JJitattapadu was exceedingly 
fond of Surut'h}, which gave rife to the following circuinfiances. Whilft he 
was carciling Uttama his fon Dhruva went to him and was repulfcd. Dhruva 
burft into tears, and complained to his mother, who advifed him to withdraw 
into the defarts. He ibllowed her advice, and retired into a forefl: on the 
banks of the Jamna, wliere he gave himfelf up to the contemplation of tha 
Supreme Being, and the performance of religious auderitics. After many 
years the Supreme Being appeared to him, and commanded him to put an 
end to his auftcritics and return to his father, who had relented. He went ac- 
cordingly to his father, who received him with joy, and refigned the king- 
dom to liim. Dhruvay like Enoch in Scripture is commended for his extra- 
ordinary piety, and the falutary precepts he gave to mankind. He did not 
lafle death, but w^as tranflated to heaven, where he fhincs in the polar ftar. 
Here Enoch and Enos are confounded together. Uttama, whofe education 
had been neglected, gave himfelf up to pleafurc and diffipation. Whilll 
hunting he happened to quarrel with the Cuveras, and was killed in the fray. 
Dhruva, at the head of a numerous army, took the field to revenge the 
death of his brother many had fallen on both fides, when Swayambhuva or 
j^dim interpofed, and a lafting peace was concluded between the contending 
parlies. 


III. Dhruva. 
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III. Dhuuva. lie had by his firlt wife two fons, Vatsara and CalmavaW 
SAHA ; by Ila he had a Ton called Utcala, and a daughter. 

IV. Vatsara, by his wife Swacatai had fix fons, the eldeft of whom was 
called Pushpa'rna. 

V. Pushpa'rna had by his wife Dosha three fons, and by Nad'wala, Chac- 
sHusiiAj who became a Menu. 

% 

VI. Chaciiusha had twelve fons, the eldeft of whom was called Ulmaca. 

VII. Ulmaca had fix fons, the eldeft of whom was Axga. 

Vni. Anga had an only fon called Vena. 

IX. Vr.NA, being an impious and tyrannical prince, wTis curfed by the Bra'ii- 
MENS ; in confequence of which curfe he died witl'oiit leaving ilfuc. To 
remedy this evil they opened his left arm, and with a flick churned the hu- 
mours till they at laft produced a fon, w'ho proved as wicked as his father, 
and was of courfc fet afide ; then opening the right arm, they churned till 
they produced a beautiful boy, who proved to be a form of Vishnu under 
the name of Prithu. 

X. Prithu. Gods and men came to make obeifance to him, and celebrate 
his appearance on earth. He married a form of the goddefs Lacshmi. In 
Ids time, the earth having refufed to give her wonted fupplies to mankind> 

Prithu 
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pRiTHU began to beat and wound her. The earth, alTuming the fliape of 
a cow, went to the high grounds of Meru, and tliere laid her complaint be- 
fore the fupreme court, who rejected it ; as flxe acknowledged, that ftie had 
rcfufed the common neceflaries of life, not only to mankind in general, but 
to Prithu himfelf, whofe wife the was In a human fliape. Prithu and his 
defccndants were allowed to beat and wound her in cale of nonconipliance 
with the decree of the fupreme court. The earth fubiiiitted reludtantly, and 
fince that time mankind are continually beating and wounding her, with 
ploughs, harrows, hoes, and other inflruments of hufliandry. We are told 
alfo, in more plain language, that Prithu cut down whole forefts, levelled 
the earth, planted orchards, and fowed fields with all forts of ufeful feeds. 
From her hulband Prithu, the earth was denominated Prithwi. 

PrIthu was a religious prince, fond of agriculture, and became a hufbandman ; 
which is to be underftood by his quarrel with the earth. This induces me 
to think, that he is the fame with Satyavrata, or Noah, whofe mortal 
father is not mentioned in the pirdmis, at Icaft niy PtmJils have not been 
able to find it. His heavenly father was the Stui ; and Satyavrata is de- 
clared alfo to be an incarnation of Vishnu. Here I mufl obferve, that, at 
night, and in the well, the Sun is Vishnu : he is Bra'iima in the eaft, and 
in the morning ; from noon to evening he is Siva. 

XI. Prithu had five children. Vijitasva, who became fovereign over his 
four brothers, and had the middle part of the kingdom to his own fliarc ; 
Huryacsha ruled over Prachi, or the eaft, and built the town of Rdjgriha, 
now Rdj-mehal ; Dhumrace'sha, who ruled in the fouth, as Vrica did in 
the weft, and Dravina'sa in the north. 


XII. Vi's I- 
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XII. Vi'siTAswA had by one of his wives three fons, called Pavaca, Pava^ 
MANA, and SucHi, all names of fire. He beeame Antardhana at pleafure, 
that is to fay, he appeared and difappeared whenever he chofe ; and he with- 
drew his foul from his body at pleafure. He was born again of his own 
wife, and of himfclf, under the name of Havibdhana. Havirdhana 
married Havirdhani, by whom he had fix children, known by the gene- 
ral appellation of Prcichina-harhi. 

XIII. Varishada, the cldefl; of them, married Satadruti the daughter of 
Oc>¥:anus, and had by her two fons called the Prachetas. 

XIV. The famous Dacsha before mentioned, was bom again one of them. 
His brothers, bidding adieu to the world, withdrew to forefts in diftant coun- 
tries towards the wefi, where they beheld the tranfiation of Dhruva into 
heaven. And here ends the line of Uxta'napa'da, which I now exJiibit at 
one view, with fome variations. 

I. Swayambhuva or Adim. 

II. Utta'napa'da, who was probably the fame with Rcciii. 

III. Dhruva, eminent for his piety. 

IV. Vatsara. 

V. PusHPARNA, called alfo Ripunjaya, 

VI. Chacshusha, Menu. 

VII. Ulmaca or Uru. 

VIII. Anga. 

IX. Venu. 

X. Prithu, fuppofed to be Noah# 

XI. ViGITASVA. 


XII. Havir- 
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XII. IlAVinDHANA, SwAYAMBJfuVA clks. 

XIII. Vaeishada. 

XIV. The ten Pba'cheta's. Diiruva is tranflated into heaven. 

By fuppofiog Prtihu to be iVtwA, and Dhruva to be Eno}, tins ae-count .igrccs 
remarkably well with the computation of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Enos lived 
433 years after the birth of Noah, and, of courfe, the great-grand-children of 
the latter could be witnefles of the tranflalion of Dhruva into heaven. Sivavam- 
hhnva or Adam lived 223 years after the birth of Noah, according to the com- 
putation of the Samaritan Petitatench ; and it is faid of Prtthn, that tfie earth 
having aflumed the fhape of a cow, he made ufe of this grand anceftor S%vaj- 
amhhuva as a calf to milk her. Perhaps the old lire took delight in fuperin- 
tending the fields and orchards, and attending the dairies of his beloved 
Prithii. 

The only niaterial difficulty in fuppofing Prithu to be the fame with Noah, 
refpeAs his offspring to the fourth generation before the flood. But, when we 
confidcr that Noah was 500 years old when Japheth and his two fons were born, 
it is hardly credible that he Ihould have had no children till that advanced age. 
The purdnics infift, that Satyavrata had many before the Flood, but that they 
perilhed with the reft of mankind, and that Sharma or Shama, Charma, 
and Jya'pati, were born after the Flood : but they appear to have no other 
proof of this, than that they are not mentioned among thofe who cfcaped with 
Noah in the ark. I lhall now give a table of the /even Mentis compared with 
the two lines defeended from Adim and I'vA 


SWAV 
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SWAYAMBHUVA Or AdIMA. 


I. Menu. 


2 Phiyavrata. — 2 Uttomapada. 

3 Agnidhra, fuppofedthc fame with Swarochisa. 3 Dhruva. 


4 Nabhi. 

sRissiiabha. 

6 Biiarata.! 

7 SuMATI. 

8 Devajita. 
y Aja. 


II. Menu. 

-Uttama. 

III. Menu. 
--Tama? A. 

IV. Menu. 

-RaI VATA. 

V. Menu. 


4 Vatsara. 

5 PUSHPARNA. 

-6 CSHACSHUSHA. 

7 Ulmaca. 

S A.vga. 

() Vena. 


(.’suACsiti'SH a.- 


VI. Mem . 


No mi's I'LoJ. 
Sat ya\ rata.- 


10 PlU'J HU. 


VII. Mem . 


This table completely overthrows the fyftcm of the Mamanluras, prcvioii-; 
the Flood; for it is declared in the puranas, that at the end of every V.;/- 
Vo I.. "V. I > r.'iinldiih 
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waitlara, the whole human race is deftroyed, except one Menu, who makes his 
efcape in a boat with the feven Rijhis. But, according to the prefent table, 
Swayambhuva went through every Mettwantura and died in the lixth ; Dhruva 
alfo faw five Memuanlaras and died on the fixth. Utlanm, Tamafa, and Rai- 
vala, being brothers, lived during the courfc of fcveral Metewantaras, and 
when Vttama made his efcape in a boat, befidcs the feven Rtjh 'ts, he muft have 
taken w'ith him his two brothers, with Dhruva and Su'uyinnbhuva. Of thefe 
Menus little more is recorded in the pnranas, than that tliey had a numerous 
offspring ; that certain Dcvulas made their appearance ; and that they difeom- 
fited the giants. The mortal father of Stvarochtfu is not known. His divine 
father w'as vl^ni ; hence, he is fiippofed by fome to be the fame with Jgmdhra. 

During the reign of the fourth Menu, occurred the famous war between the 
elephants and the crocodiles, which, in the pur anas, is afleried to have happened in 
the /acred ijles in the weft. What was the origin of it w'c arc not told ; but 
whenever the elephants went to a lake, either to drink or to bathe, the crocodiles 
laying in w'ait, dragged them into the water and devoured them. The Guj~ 
hidra or Nagnalh, the lord of the elephants, wa: once attacked by the chief of 
llic grahas or crocodiles on the bank of a lake, in one of the /acred ijles called 
Suvarnbya ; a dreadful conflict took place, and the Nag'nath was almoft over- 
powered, when he called on Heri or Vi/hnu, who refeued him, and put an end 
to the war. What could give rife to fuch an extravagant tale I cannot deter- 
mine, but fome obvious traces of it ffill remain in the /acred ijles in the voejl, for 
almoft every lake in Wales has a ftrange flory attached to it, of battles fought 
there between an ox and a beaver, both of an uncommon fize. At night the 
lowing of the ox and the rattling of the chain, with vvh.icJi the Ychain-bannawg 
or great ox endeavours to pull out of the water the aranc or heave t , are often 

heard. 
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heard. ’ It is well known that elephants were called oxen in the weft, and the an- 
cient Romans had no other name for them. It may be objected, that if there 
had been elephants, in the /acred tfles, the inhabitants would have had names 
for them ; but the Cymri are certainly a very modern tribe, relatively to the 
times we are fpeaking of ; and probably there were no elephants or crocodiles 
when they fettled there ; but, hearing of a ftrange ftory of battles between a 
large land animal and an amphibious one, they concluded that thefe two ani- 
mals could be no other than the ox and heaver, the largcft of the kind they 
were acquainted with, nag' ,nahha Jt’han, or the place of the nag'ndlh, or lord of 
the elephantine race, is well known to the antiquaries of Juvernia. 

During the fixth dynajiy came to pals the famous churning of the ocean, which 
is pofitively declared in the furdna to have happened in the feu of nulk, or 
more properly, as it is often called alfothe While Sea, which furroundsthe Ja- 
cred ijles in the weft, and is thus denominated according to the Treloca-derpan, 
becaufe it waflies the Ihorcs of the white ijland, the principal of the /acred ijles. 
The white ifland in San/crit, /weta-dwip or chira-dwip. Is as famous in the call 
as it is in the weft. It may feem ftrange, that iflands fo remote Ihould be 
known to the purdnics ; but the truth is, that the vedas were not originally 
made known to mankind in India. The Brdhmens themfelves acknowledge that 
they are not natives of India, but that they defeended into the plains of Hin- 
du/an through the pafs of Heri-dwar. 

The old continent is well deferibed in the purdnas, but more particularly the 
countries in which the vddas where made public ; and in which the dodlrine 
they contain flourifticd for a long time. Accordingly the /acred ijles in the 
weft, the countries bordering on the Nile, and, laft of all, India, are better anti 

I i '2 more 
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more minutely defcribed than any other country. Air'i called Rdris, and 
in the countries to the well of India, carried the vidas from the abode of the 
gods on the fummit of Meru, firft, to the /acred ijles ; thence to the banks of 
the Ude ; and, laftly, to the borders of India. The place of his abode, whilli in 
the /acred ifles, became afterwards a famous place of w'orHiip under the name 
of Atri'/^Jian the place or /eat of Atri or Idris. It is often mentioned in the 
pttranas, and defcribed to be on a high mountain, not far from the fca lliore. 

I Avail pafs over the four ages, as they do not appear to anfwer any purpofe, 
either aftronomical or hillorical. They are called by the fame names 
that were ufed by the (irerk mylhologifls ; except the fourth, which 
is called by the Hindus, the earthen age. I Avail only remark, that Menu 
in his Inftitutes lays, that in the firft or golden age *, men, free from difeafe, 
lived four hundred years ; but in the fccond, and the fucceeding ages, their 
lives were lefiened gradually by one quarter ; that in the rali-vng, or prefent 
age, men live only one hundred years. This may ferve to fix the period and 
duration of tlic firft ages ; for it is obvious, that the whole pafiage refers to na- 
tural years. 

I Avail now conclude this account of antediluvian hiftory by obferving, that 
the firft defeendants of Swayambhuva are reprefented in Xlit pur anas, as living 
in the mountains to the north of hulia toward the fources of the Ganges, and 
downwards as far as Seri-nagara and Ilari-dwar. But the rulers of mankind 
lived on the fummit of Meru towards the north ; where they appear to have 
efiablifhed the feat of juftice, as the pur anas make frequent mention of the 
opprelled repairing thither for redrefs. India, at that time, fccins to have been 


* Inftitutes of Mem, p. 1 1. 


perfedlly 
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pcrfeftly infulatcd ; and we know, that from the mouth of the Indus to Dehh, 
and thence to the mouth of the Ganges, the country is perfedfly level, without 
even a lingle hillock; but this fubjedf is foreign to my prefent purpofe, and may 
be refumcd hereafter. The generations after the Flood, exhibited in the ac- 
companying table, begin with the famous Alri, and end with Chandra-Gupta, 
who was contemporary with Alexander the Great, Buddha, the grandfon of Alri 
married Ila, daughter of Satyavraia or Noah, who was born to him in his 
old age. 

Alri for the purpofe of making the vedas known to mankind, had thcl'e 
fons ; or, as it is declared in the purihias, the Tiimurii, or Hindu Triad, 
was incarnated in his houfe. The eldeft called Soma, or the moon in a 
human fliape, was a portion or form of Brahma. To him the /acred ijles in the 
weft were allotted. He is ftill alive though invilible, and is acknowledged as 
the chief of the facerdotal tribe to this day. 

The fccond, a portion of Tl/nin, was called Dalla rr Bale and Dultalreya. 
The countries bordering on the Nile fell to his lhare. He is the Toth of the 
Kgxptians. 

The third was a choleriek faint called Durvu/is. He was a portion Mali d- 
deva, but had no fixed place alfigned to liim ; and lie is generally rambling 
over the world, doing more mifehief than good ; however, we find him very 
often performing Tapafya in the mountains of Armenia. A dreadful confiagra- 
tion happened once in that country, wdiich fpreading all over Cu/ui-dvdpa dc- 
ftroyed all the animals and vegetahles. Arama, the Jon of a Jmi of Salyavrata 
(and confcqnently the Aram of Scripture) who was hunting through tliefe 

mountains, 
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mountains, was involved with his party in the general conflagration j a puniflr- 
ment inflwftcd, it is fuppofed, for his having inadvertently wounded the foot of 
Durvafas with an arrow. The death of Arama happened three hundred years 
after the Flood, according to the ^uranas *, as noticed in a former eflay on 
Egypt. 

Chattdra-Gupta, or he who was faved by the interpofition of Lunus or the 
Moon, is called alfo Chandra in a poem quoted by Sir William Jones. The 
Greeks call him Sandracuptos, Satidracottos, and Androcottos. Sandrocottos is ge- 
nerally ufed by the hiftorians of Alexander ; and Sandracuptos is found in the 
works of Athenaas. Sir IVilltam Jones, from a poem written by Soniadeva,' and a 
tragedy called the coronation of Chandra or Chandra-Gupta\, difeovered that he 
really was the Indian king mentioned by the hiftorians of Alexander, under the 
name of Sandracottos. Thefe two poems I have not been able to procure ; but, 
I have found another dramatic piece, intitled Mudra-Rdrjhafa, or the Jeal of 
RacJhaJ'a, which is divided into two parts : the firft may be called the corona- 
tion of Chandra-Gupta, and the fccond the reconciliation of Chandra-Gupta 
with Munlri-Rarjhafa, the prime minifler of his father. 

The hiftory of Chatulra-Guplaxi related, though in few words, in the Ftjhnu- 
purdna, the Bhaga’veat, and two other books, one of which is called Brahat- 
calha, and the other is a lexicon called Camandaca : the two laft are fuppofed 
to be about fix or feven hundred years old. 


* Eflay on 'Egyft, in the AJiat. Ref. vol. III. p. 38. 

‘I AfidtichReJearches, vol. IV. p. 6. 11. 

In 
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In the Vijhmi-pw ana wc read, ‘‘ unto Nanda Hiall be born nine fons ; Co- 
tilya, his minifter fhall dcftroy them, and place Chandra-Gupta on the 
“ throne.” 

In the Bhagawat we read, “ from the womb of Sndri, Nanda thall be born. 
“ His cldeft fon will be called Sumalya, and he lhall hav'e eight fons more : 
“ thefe, a Brahmen (called CoUlyay Vatfayana, and Chanacya in the rommcntar}’) 
“ thall deftroy, after them a Maury a lhall reign in the Cull-yug. This Brah- 
“ men will place Chandra-Gupla on the throne.” In the Brahalcatha it is faid, 
that this revolution was effcdlcd in feven days, and the nine children of Nanda 
put to death. In the Camandaca, Chanacyas is called Vijhnu-Gupta. The fol- 
lowing is an abftradt of the hillory of Chandra-Gupta from the Mudra-Racjkafa : 

NamJa, king of Prachl, was the fon of Maha Nandi, by a female ll.'ive of the 
Sudra tribe ; hence Nanda was called a Sudra. He was a good king, juft and 
equitable, and paid due refpcdl to the Brahmens : he was avaricious, but he rc- 
fpedled his fubjetfls. lie was originally king of Magadu, now called Soulh~Ba~ 
har, which had been in the pofleflion of his anceftors fince the days of Crijhna ; 
by the ftrength of his arm he fubdued all the kings of the country, and like 
another Parafu-Iidma deftroyed the remnants of the CjheUrts. He had two 
wives, Ralnavati and Mura. By the firll he had nine fons, called the Sumalya^- 
diras, from the cldcft, whofe name was Sumalya (though in the dramas, he is 
called Sarvarthajiddhi) ; by Mura he had Chandra-Gupta, and many others, 
who were known by the general appellation of ^lauryas, becaufe they were 
born of Mura. 


Nanda f 
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Numla, when far advanced In years, was taken ill fuddenly, and to all ap- 
pearance died. He foon revived, to the great joy of his fubjedls ; but his 
fenfes appeared to be greatly deranged, for he no longer fpoke or a<Sled as be- 
fore. While fome aferibed the monarch’s imbccillity to the elfedts of a certain 
poifon, which is known to impair the faculties at leaft, when it proves too weak 
to deftroy the life of thofc to whom it is adminiitered, Manin-Iiacjhafa, his 
prime minifter was firmly perfuaded, according to a notion very prevalent 
among the Hindus., that upon his maftcr’s death, fome magician had entered 
into the lifelefs corpfe which was now re -animated and adluated by his prefence. 
He, therefore, fecretly ordered, that ftridt fearch might be made for the ma- 
gician’s own body ; for, .is according to the tenets of their fuperliition, this 
would neceflarily be rendered invifible., and continue fo, as long as its fpirit in- 
formed another body ; fo he naturally concluded the magician had enjoined one 
of his faithful followers to watch it, until the dilfolution of the fpell fliould end 
the trance. In confequcnce of thefe orders, two men being difeovered keeping 
watch over a corpfe on the banks of the Ganges, he ordered them to be feized 
and thrown into the river, and caufed the body to be burnt immediately. It 
proved to belong to Chandra-das, a king of a fmall domain in the weftern part of 
India beyond the J'lndhyan hills, the capital wlicreof is called llcat-palll. This 
prince having been obliged to fave himfelf by flight, from the Yavanas or 
Greeks, who had difpoflefied him of his kingdom, had afliuned, with the garb 
of a penitent, the name of SuvU'ha. Manfrl-Racjhufu having thus punifliedthe 
nuagician for his prefumption, left the country. 

When Nanda recovered from his illnefs he became a tyrant, or, rather, having 
entrufted Saeatara, his prime minifter, with the reins of government, the latter 
ruled with abfolutc fway. As the old king was one day hunting with his mi- 
nifter, towards the hills to the fouth of the town, he complained of his be- 
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ing thirfty, and quitting his attendants, repaired with S^acatara to a beautiful 
refcrvoir, under a large fpreading tree, near a cave in the hills, called Tatal- 
candira, or the paffage leading to the infernal regions ; there Sacafara flung 
tlic old man into the refn-voir, and threw a large ftone upon him. In the 
evening he returned to the imperial city, bringing back the king's horfe, and 
reported, that his maftcr had quitted his attendants and rode into the foreft ; 
what w'as become of him he knew not, but he had found his liorfe. grazing 
under a tree. Some days after Sacatara, with J'^acranara, one of the fecrcta- 
rics of llatc, placed Uj^raJIui/nvu, one of the younger fons of Nanda, on the. 
throne. 

The young king being difl'attsfied with Sui.ilijra's account of his father’s dif- 
appearance, fet about farther enquiries during the miniller’s abfence, but thefe 
proving as little fatisfadlory, he an'embled the principal perfons of his court, and 
threatened them all with deatli, if, in three days, they failed to bring him cer- 
tain intelligence what was become of his father. I'his menace fucceeded, for, 
on the fourth dav, they reported that, Sacafara had murdereil the old king, 
and that his remains where concealed under a ftone in the refcrvoir near Fatal- 
camha% I ^^^raJliatnva immediately lent peo]>le witli camels, who returned in the 
evening, with the body and the ftone tliat had covered it. Sacafara confelfed 
the murder, and was thereupon condemned to be ftmt up with his famil)- in a 
narrow room, the door of which was walled up, and a linall opening only left for 
the conveyance of their fcanty allowance. They all died in a Ihort time, except 
the youngeft fan flcatara, whom the young king ordered to lie releafed, and 
took into his fcrvice. But Ficafara meditated revenge ; and the king having 
direded him to call fomc Brahman io affift at X\\<i Ji aJdha he was going to 
V. K k perform. 
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perform,’ in honour of his ancellor, Vicatara, brought an ill-natured priefi, of a 
moll favage appearance, in the expedlation that the king might be tempted, from 
difgull at fo oftenlive an objedl, to offer feme affront to the Brahmen, who, in 
revenge, would denounce a curfe againft him. The plan fucceeded to 'his 
wifli : the king ordered the priell to be turned out, and the latter laid a dread- 
ful imprecation upon him, fwcaring at the fame time, that he w'ould never 
tie up his Jhka or lock of hair, till lie had effedled his ruin. The enraged 
prieft then ran out of the palace exclaiming, whoever wilhes to be king let him 
follow me. Chandra-Giiptu immediately arofe, with eight of his friends, and 
went after him. They crofted the Ganges, with all poflible difpatch, and vifited 
the king of Nepal, called Parvalrfivara, or the lord of the mountains, who re- 
ceived them kindly. They entreated him to aflifl them with troops and money, 
i'handra-Gupta promtfing, at the fame time, to give him the half of the empire 
of Prdchi, in cafe they fhould be fuccefsful. Parvaiefivara anfw'crctl, that he 
could not bring into the field a fufficient force to efi’ccl the coiiquell of fo 
powerful an empire ; but, as he was on good terms witli the Yai-ans or Greeks, 
the Sacas or hido-Sryllmns, the people of Camhoja or Gayn'i, the Ciralas or inha- 
bitants of the mountains to the eaftward of Nepal, he could depend on their 
alliltance. I'gradhatnva enraged at the behaviour of Cliandra-Gupla, ordered 
all liis brothers to be put to death. 

Tiic m:ittcr, however, is related differently in other books, which Hate, tfiat 
Sanda, feeing himfelf far advanced in years, diredled that, after his cleceafc, 
his kingdom fhould be equally divided between the Sumalyadicas, and that a 
decent allowance fhould be given to the Mauryas or children of Mura, but the 
Sianalj, adieus being jealous of the Mauryas, put them all to death, except Cluin- 
dra-Gupta, who, being fivved through the protc<!ilion of Tmhus, out of gratitude 
affiimed the name of Chandra-Gupta, or faved by the moon : but to refume the 
narrative, 
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Vivviilcfu'ara took the field with a formidable army, accompanied by his 
brother flrochana and his own fon Malaya-Cetu. The confederates toon came 
in figlit of the capital of the king of PfaeJ/i, who put himfclf at the head of 
his forces, and went out to meet them. A battle was fought, wherein Vgradhamva 
was defeated, after a dreadful carnage, in which he himfelf loft his life. The 
city was immediately furrounded, and Sirii'aftha-S'iddhi, the governor, feeing it 
impoflible to hold out againft fo powerful an enemy, fied to the Vtndhyan 
mountains, and became an anchoret. Racjltajii went over to Parvaiefwara *. 
ChiinJm-G7q>l(i, being firndy eftablifiied on the throne, deftroyed the Sumalyit- 
dteas, and difinifi’ed the allies, after having liberally rewarded them for their 
afliftance : but he kept the Yavaiis or Greeks, and refufed to give the half of 
the kingdom of Praehi to Parvalefveara, who, being unable to enforce his 
claim, returned to his own country meditating vengeance. By the advice of 
llacjhafd he fent a perfon to deftroy Chaiidra-Gupia ; but Vtjhnn-Gupta, fuf* 
pelting the defign, not only rendered it abortive, but turned it back upon the 
author, by gaining over the afilifiin to his intcreft, whom he engaged to mur- 
der Var'i'alcpVLira, which the villain accordingly eftecled. Racfiafa urged Ma- 
laya-Cttn to revenge his lather’s death, but though pleated with the fuggef- 
tion, he declined the enterprize, reprclenting to his counccllor, that Cluvnira 
Gupia had a large body of Tuvans or Greeks in his pay, had fortified his capi- 
tal, and placed a numerous garifon in it, with giiar<!s of thphar.is at all the 
gates ; and finally, hy the dcfc<£l;ion of their allies, who were cither overawed 
by his power, or conciliated by his favour, had fo firmly cfiabhlhed his au- 
thority, that no attempt could be made againft him with any prot'pedl of 
fuccefs. 


• oa bearing of the death of SacJtara tetuvwd, and became prime minidcr 
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In the mean time Vijhnu-Gupta, being confcious that Chandra-Guplu could 
ncyer be fafc fo long as he had to contend with a man of Hacjhafus abilities,' 
formed a plan to reconcile them, and this he eftedted in the following manner : 
there was in the capital a refpedlahle merchant or banker, called Chandaua~ 
Diis, an intimate friend of RacJIiafa. KiJImn-Gnpla advifed Cltmuira-Gnpia to 
confine him with his whole family : fometime after he vilited the unfortunate 
prisoner, and told him that the only way lo i'ave himfelf and family from im- 
minent delirudtion, was to efTedl a reconciliation between the king and Rar- 
fiqfu, and that, if he would follow his advice, he would point out to him the 
means of doing it. Chtnuhiua-Das ad'ented, though, from the known invete- 
racy of llacjhafa againft Chaudra-Gnpla^ he had little hope of fuccefs. Ac- 
cordingly, he and Pljhiiu-Gnpta, betook themfelvcs privately lo a place in tin* 
northern hills, where Ihuftnifa had a country feat, to which he tiled to retire 
from the buftle of bufinefs. There they eredled a large pile of wood, and 
gave out that they intended to burn themfelves. JlacJJiafa was alionifhed 
when he licard of his friends’ refolution, and ufed every endeavour to diffuade 
them from it ; but Clhindiina-Dus told him, he was determined toperilh in the 
flame-) with I'ljlinii-Gupta, unlcfs he would confent to be reconciled to Chandni- 
Cupia. In the mean time the prince arrived with a retinue of five hundred men ; 
when, ordering them to remain behind, he advanced alone towards llacjlnifa, to 
w hom he bowed rcfpeiflfully and made an offer of delivering up his fword. liac- 
Jltafa remained a long time inexorable, but at lall, overcome by the joint entrea- 
ties oi riJltun-Giipia and Gluiv.duna-Diis, he fiiffered himfelf to be appealed, and 
was reconciled to the king, who made him his prime minifier. Vljlmu-Gupia, 
happily fueeceded in bringing about this reconciliation, w'ithdrew to refume 
his former occupations ; and Chandra-Gnpla reigned afterwards many years, 
with jufliee and equity, and adored by his fubjedts. 
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By Pnichi (in Sanfcrit) or the eaft, is underllood all the country from j4l- 
luhahad to the eafternmoft. limits of JtuUa : it is called alfo purva, an appella- 
tion of the fame import, and puroh in the fpoken dialedls. This laft has been 
diftorted into purop and prnrop by European travellers of the laft century. 
From pnichi is obvioufly derived the name of Vrafii, which the Greeks gave 
to the inhabitants of this country. It is divided into two parts ; the fii-ft com- 
prehends all the country from AUuhaluid to Raj-viehal and tlie weftern branch 
of the Ganges ; the fecond includes Bengal, the greateft part of which is known 
in Sanfcrit under the name of Gancara-difa, or country of Gaiicara, from which 
the Greeks made Gangaridas or Gangarulal, in the firft cafe. Gancara is ftill 
the name of a fmall dill ri (ft near the fummit of the Delta. 

Perhaps from thefe two countries called P/irvii is derived the appellation of 
Parvaim in Scripture, which appears w'itli a dual f.rm. According to Arrian’s 
Pcriplai, Btiigal wa? famous for its highly refined gold, called Kehin in the 
VeriplaSy and Candeu or Calden to this day. It is called Kitrden in the .'Iseeti 
Acht'i rv *, 

The capital city of Trachi proper, or the weftern part of it, is declared to 
bo lidj-prlha, or the royal manfion. According to xXie. put anus it was built by 
a fon of king Pritliu, called ILn xurfria. It was taken afterwards by Bala-Rania, 
tlie brother of Crijhna, who rebuilt it, and affigned it as a refulence for one of 
las Ions, who are called in general Balipniras, or the children of Bala, h'rom 
this circumftance it was called Balipura, or the town of the fon of Bala ; but 
in the fpoken dialedfs it was called Bali-piUra, becaufe a putra, or fon of Bah, 
relided in it. lAoin Bali-pidra the Greeks made Pahpalra and Pali-hothra, and 
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the inhabitants of the country, of which it was the capital, they denominate d 
Palihothri, though this appellation more properly belongs to another tribe of 
Hindus, of whom I gave fome account in a former efliiy on Egypt. 

Diodorus Siculus, fpeaking of Palthothra, fays, that it had been built by 
the Indian Hercules, who, according to Megajihenes, as quoted by Arrian, was 
worthipped by the Surafetu. Their cliief cities were Methora and Clifobora ; the 
firft is now called Mutra (*), the other Mugu~nagur by the Mufulmans, and 
Callfa-pura by the Hindus. The whole country about Mutra is called Surafem 
to this day by learned Brahmens. 

The Indian Hercules, according to Cicero, was called Bklus. He is the fame 
withBALAjthebrother of CRisHNA,and both are conjointly worfliipped at Mutra ; 
indeed, they arc contidered as one Avatara, or incarnation of Tljhnu. Bala is repre- 
fented as a flout man with a club in his hand. He is called alfo Bala-llomj. 
To decline the worti Bala you inuft begin with Balas, which I conceive to be 
an oblblete form, preferved only fur the purpofe of declcnfion, and etymologi- 
cal derivation. The firtl a in Bala is pronounced like the tirfl; a in America, in 
the eatlcrn parts of India : but in the wertern parts, and in Benares, it is pro- 
nounced exadlly like the French e in the pronouns je, me, Je, See. thus the 
difference between Balas and Belus is not very great. As Bala f’prung from 
Jljhnu, or Heri, he is certainly Hcrt-cula, Heri-cvlas, and Hercules. Diodorus 
Siculus fays, that the pofterity of Hercules reigned for many centuries in Pali- 
hoihra, but that they did nothing worthy of being recorded ; and, indeed, their 
names are not even mentioned in tiiofurdnas. 

(*) In Sanferit it is called Mat'bura. 
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In the Ganga-mahatmya, in which all places of worftiip, and others of note, 
on the banks of the Ganges, are mentioned, the prefent town of Raj-mehal is 
polilively declared to be the ancient city of Raj-griha of the ptrdnas, the capi- 
tal of Erachi, which afterwards w'as called Bali-putra. 

Raj-griha, and Raj-mehal in Verftany lignify the fame thing. It is alfo called 
by the natives Raj-mamlaJam, and by Ptolemy Palihothra-mandalon for Buli-piitra- 
tnandalam : the firft fignifies the royal manfion, and the fecond the manlion of 
the Bala-j^utras. In a more extenlive fenfe mandalam fignifies the circle, or 
country belonging to the Bali-pulras. In this fenfe we fay Coro-mandel, for 
Cholo or rather Jala-mandul. 

Here I muft obferve, the prefent Raj-mehal is not precifely on the fpot where 
the ancient Raj-griha, or Ball-pntra, flood, owing to the flrange devaftation 
of the Ganges in that part of the country for feveral centuries pafl. Tliefe de- 
vaflations are attefled by univerfal tradition, as well as by hiftorical records, 
and the concurring teftimony of Ralph, Fitch, Tavernier, and other Eu- 
ropcan travellers of the Lift century. When I was at Raj-mchal in January lafl, 
1 was defirous of making particular enquiries on the fpot, but I could only 
meet with a few Bidhmens, and thofe very ignorant ; all they could tell me 
w'tis, that in former ages Raj-mehal, or Raj-mandal, was an immenfe city, that 
it extended as far as the ealleru limits of Bogltpoore towards Teniagully, but 
that the Ganges, which formerly ran a great way towards the N. E. and Eaft, 
had fwallowed it up ; and that the prefent Raj-mehal, formerly a fuburb of the 
ancient city, was all that remained of that famous place. For farther particu- 
lars they referred me to learned pundits who unfortunately lived in the interior 
parts of the country. 
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In tlic MuJru-racJ}iafa, it is declared, tliar the cily in which Chandta-Giipa 
relidcd, was to the north of the hills, and, from fome particular circumllances 
that will be noticed hereafter, it appears that they could not be above five or 
fix miles diftant from it. Mt'gqfthencs informs us alfo, that this famous city 
was fituated near the confluence of the Erannoboas with the Ganges. The Era- 
noboas has been fuppofed to be the Sone, which has the epithet of Hiran-xa- 
hihi, or gold-ivqfting, given to it in fome poems. The Sone, however, is 
mentioned as a diflindl river from the Erannoboas, both by Vlhiy and Arrian, 
on the authority of Megajihenes : and the word Htrin-ya-haha, from which the 
Greeks made Erannoboas, is not a proper name, but an appellative (as the Greek 
Chry/orhoas), applicable, and is applied, to any riv'cr that rolls down particles 
of gold with its fands. Mofl rivers in India as well as in Europe, and more 
particularly the Ganges, with all the rivers that come down from the northern 
hills, arc famous in ancient hiftory for their golden fands. The Cojfoanus of 
Arrian, or Cojfoagus of Vliny, is not the river Coojy, but the Cnjfanor Cattail, 
called alfo Cojfay, Cojptr, and Cajfny, which runs through the province of 
Mhlnapoor, 3Rd joins the remains of the weflern branch of the Ganges below 
Naig a- CnJJ'an. 

Tlie Erannoboas, now the Coofy, has greatly altered its courfe for feveral 
centuries pafl. It now joins the Ganges, about five and twenty miles above 
the place where it united with that river in the days of Mtgajlhenes ; but the 
old bed, with a fmall Itreara, is ftill tilible, and is called to this day puranah- 
bahah, the old Coofy, or the old channel. It is well delineated in Major Rex- 
nell's Atlas, and it joins an arm of the Gauges, formerly the bed of that 
river, near a place called Nabob-gunge. From Nabob-gunge the Ganges for- 
merly took an extcnlive fweep to tire eaftward, towards Ilyatpoor, and the old 
banks of the river are flill vifible in that diredtion. From thefc fadts, fup- 
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ported by a clofe inrpeftion of the country, I am of opinion, BdJiputra was fi- 
fuated near the confluence of the old Coofy with the Ganges, and on tlie fpot 
where the villages of Mynyaree and BiJJuntpoor-gala now ftand ; the Ganges 
proceeding at that time in an eafterly direcStkm from Nabob-gunge, and to the 
north of thefe villages. The fortified part of Palibolhra, according to Megajl- 
h'enes, extended about ten miles in length, wJiilc the breadth was only two. 
But tiie fuburbs, which extended along the banks of the Ganges, were, I 
doubt not, ten or fifteen miles in length. Thus Debit, whilfi; in a flourifliing 
fiate, extended above thirty miles along the banks of the Jumna, but, except 
about the centre of the town, confifted properly of only a Angle firect, parallel 
to the river. 

The ancient geographers, as Slrabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, have deferibed the 
fituation of Palibothra in fuch a manner that it is hardly poflible to miftake it. 

Strabo *, who cites Arlemidotus, fays, that the Ganges on its entering the 
plains of India, runs in a fouth dircdlion as far as a town called Ganges, (Gan- 
ga-puri,) now Allahabad, and from tlicnce, with an eaflerly courfe as far as 
Palibolhra, thence to the fea (according to the Chrejlomaihia from Strabo) in a 
fouthcrly diredtion. No other place but that which we have afligned for the 
fite of Bali-pulra, anfwcrs to this defeription of Artemidorus. 

Vliny, from Megajlhenes, who, according to Strabo, bad repeatedly vifited 
the court of Chandra-Gupla, fliys, that Palibothra was 425 Roman miles 
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from the confluence of the Jumna with the Ganges. Here it is neceflary to 
premife, that Megqfthenes fays the highways in India were meafured, and that 
at the end of a certain Indian meafure (which is not named, but is faid to be 
equal to ten fiadia,) there was a cippis or fort of column eredted. No Indian 
nieafure anfwers to thi§ but the Brahmeniy or aftronomical cofs, of four to a 
jojana, '■ This is the Hindu Jlatute cofs, and equal to 1,227 Britiflx miles. It 
is ufed: to this day by aflironomers, and by the inhabitants of the Panjab, hence 
it is very often called the Panjabi-cofs : thus the diftance from Labor to Multan 
is reckoned, to this day to be 145 Panjabi, or QO common cofs. 

f 

In order to afeertain the number of Brdhmeni cofs reckoned formerly between 
Allahabad and Palibolhra, multiply the 425 Roman miles by eight (for Pliny 
reckoned fo many ftadia to a mile) and divide the whole by ten (the number 
of ftadia to a cofs according to Megafthenes) and we fhall have 340 Brdhmeni 
cofs, or 417.18 Britifh miles ; and this will bring us to within two miles of the 
confluence of the old Coofy with the Ganges, 

Strabo informs us alfo that they generally reckoned 6000 ftadia from Pali- 
bothra to the mouth of the Ganges ; and from what he fays, it is plain, that 
thefe 6000 ftadia are to be underftood of fuch as were ufed at fea, whereof 
about 1 100 make a degree. Thus 6ooo of thefe ftadia give 382 Britiflr miles. 
According to Pliny they reckoned more accurately 6380 ftadia or 406 Britifh 
miles, which is really the diftance by water between the confluence of the old 
Coofy with the Ganges, and Injellee at the mouth of the Ganges. Ptolemy 
has been equally accurate in affigning the lituation of Palibothra relatively 
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to tl»e towns on the banks of ( lie Ganges, which he mentions above and below 

it. Let us begin from the confluence of the Tufo, now the Tonfe, with the 

Ganges. 

Tujo^ now the Tonfe, (See Major RenneTs courfe of the Ganges.) 

Chulia, now Conteeah. 

SagaJa (in Sanferit Snchela, but in the vulgar diale<£ls Sokheila) now Vindya- 
Vafni near Mirzapoor. 

Sanhalaca, in Sanferit Summalaca. It is now called Su7nhulpoor, and is fituated 
in an ifland oppofitc to Patna. It is called Sabelpoor in M;yor RenneTs 
Map of the courfc of the Ganges, but the true name is Sumbulpoor. It 
derived its celebrity, as well as its name, from games (for fo the word 
Sarnmallaca imports) performed there every year in honour of certain he- 
roes of antiquity. During the celebration of thefc games, Sarnmallaca 
was frequented by a prodigious concourfc of merchants, and all forts of 
people, inafmuch that it was confidered as the greatcll fair in the country. 
This place is mentioned in the liari-cjhetra Maha-tmya, which contains a 
defeription of the principal places of worfliip in North Bahar. 

Boroeca, now Boronnea, oppofite to Bar and Rajowly% near !Mowah on the Byar, 
about three miles from the Ganges, which formerly ran clofe by'^ it. It 
was the place of rcfidonce of the kings of the Bhur tribe, once very' pow- 
erful in this country. 

$}gala, Mongier. In Ptole/ny's time it was fituated at the jundlion of the river 
Fulgo with the Ganges, which he derives from the mountains of Uxentus, 
as that word probably is, from Echac-dh, or country of Echar, or, as it 
written in the maps Etchauk : there are five or fix places of this name in 
the mountains of llamgur. The river Fulgo is the Caquthis of Arrian, 
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fb -'called from its running through the country of Cicata. According to 
• the fame author, the Andomatis or Dummoody had its fource in the fame 
mountains. 

Tiie Ganges foipmerly ran almoft in a diredl line from Borounka to Monghier, 
the Fulgo uniting with it near this place ; but lince the river taking a 
foutherly courfe, has made great encroachments upon the northern boun- 
• . '■ dary of Monghier, which ftretched out a confiderable diftance in that di- 
rcdlion to a hill of a conical lhape, which the ftream has totally walhed 
j away. , This fa6l is afeertained on the evidence of feveral Hindu facred 
books, particularly of the Ganganuihalmya ; for, at the time this was 
written, one half of the hill fliJI remained. S'tgala appears to be corrupted 
from the Sanferit Sirhala, a plough. At the birth of Ciirishna a llieet of 
. fire like the garments of the gods, appeared above the place called Vin- 
dhyavafni, near Mirzapoor. This appearance is called Suchela, or, in the 
vulgar dtaledls, Sukhela or SukhaiJa, from which tlic Greeks made Sagala. 
This fiery meteor forced its way through the earth, and re-appeared near 
Monghier, tcai-ing and furrowing up the ground like a plough, or Jirhala. 
The place where it re-appeared is near Monghier, and there is a cave 
formed by lightning facred to Devi, 

Valihothra. Near the confluence of the old Coofy w'itli the Ganges. 
Jtjlha-Gura, now Jetta-guny, or Jetta-coory^ in the inland parts of the country 
and at the entrance of a famous pafs through the Raj-mehal hills. 
Corygazus, near PalLbothra, and below it, is derived from the Sanferit Guurl- 
Gqfchiy or the veilJerneJs of Gauri, a form of Devi. The famous town of 
Gaur derives its name from it. It is called by Nonnus in his Dionyftacs 
Gagus for Gofeha, or the Gofclia by excellence. He fays it was fur- 
rounded with a -net-work, and that it was a journey of two days in 
circimiferencc. This fort of inclofure is Hill pradlifed in the 
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eaftcrn parts of India, to prevent cattle from ftraying, or being raoleftcd 
•by tigers and other ferocious animals. The kings of Verji(i furround their 
Haram, when encamped, with a net-work ; and ftMrmerly, the Verjians, 
when befieging a town, ufed to form a line of contravallation with nets. 
The northern part only, towards CotwaJly, was inhabited at that early period. 

^I'ondota. Tanda-haut (hunt is a market). This name, in different MSS. of 
Ptolemy, is varioufly written, for we read alfo, Condota and Sondota : and 
unfortunately, thefc three readings are true Hindu names of places, for we 
have Sanda-haiit, and Cunda-haiit. HowcA'er, Tanda-haut , or in Sanferit, 
Tandii-haut appears to be Tandd, formerly a market place, called alfo 
Tanrah, Tan ah, Tardah, and Tanda. It is fituated near tiie fouthern 
extremity of the high grounds of Gaur, on the banks of the okl bed of 
the Ganges. 

Tamalifes. Samal-hant. No longer a Hut, but limply Sumal-poore. Tamal-hat 
is not a Hindu name, and, I fnppofc. here, a miftakc of the tranferiber. 
It is between Doivnapoor and Sooty. (See Rennells map.) Tlie Ganges ran 
formerly clofc to thefc three places ; and Mr. Bernier, in his way from 
Benares to Cojfnnhazar, .landed at Downapoor. 

Elydna is probably Laudannah. 

Cartinaga, the capital of the Coeconago’, or ratlier Cottonaga, is called now 
Cuttunga, it is near Soory ; the Portuguefe, laft century, called it Carlimga 
and Catrunga. 

Carliftna now Carjtma, or Cayivama, is near Beudwau. I lliall juft obferve here, 
that the three laft mentioned towns are erroneoufly placed, in Mercator i 
map, on the banks of the Ganges. Ptolemy fays no fuch thing. 

The next place on the banks of the Ganges is 
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Oreophonia. Ilararpunt or Hdryarptmt in the vulgar dialects ; in Sanfcrlt it is 
Hararpama from Hara and Arpana, which implies a piece of ground con- 
fecrated to, Hara or Maha-deva. The word Arpam is always pronounced 
in the fpoken dialects, Arpunt ; thus they fay, Crijhnarpunt. It is now 
Rangamaity. Here was formerly a place of worlhip, dedicated to Ma~ 
hd-deva or Hara, with an extenfive tradl of ground appropriated to the 
worlhip of the God ; but the Ganges having deftroyed the place of wor- 
lhip, and the holy ground having been refumed during the invafions of the 
Mufulmans, it is entirely ncgledted. It ftill exifts, however, as a place of 
worlhip, only the image of the Phallus is removed to a greater dillance 
from the river. 

Aga-mgara, literally the Nagara, or town of Aga. It is Itill a famous place of 
worlhip in the dwipa (ifland or pcninfula) of Aga, called, from that cir- 
cumftance, Aga-d’in'ip : the true name is Agar-dwip. A few miles above 
Aga -nagara, was the city called Caladupc by Arrian from Cutiva-dwip, a 
place famous in the furdnas. It is now called Catwa. 

Ganges-regia, now Safgauzv, near Hoogly. It is a famous place of worfliip, and 
was formerly the refidence of the kings of tJie country, and laid to have 
been a city of an immenfe lizc, fo as to have fwallowed up one hundred 
villages, as the name imports : however, though they write its name 
SatgauvL', I believe it diould be Sdtgauiv, or the fe-ven villages, becaufe 
there w’cre fo many cenfurated to the Seven R'ijltis, and each of them had 
one appropriated to his own ufe. 

Palura, now Palorah, or Pollerah, four or five miles to the weft of Oolbarya 
belowr Budge-budge. A branch of the Ganges ran formerly to the weft of 
it, and after pafling by Naga-bafan, or Nagam-bapan, fell into the fea 
towards Ingcllee, From Nagam-bafan the w'eltcrn branch of the Ganges 
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was denominated Camhijon OJlium by the Greeks. This place is now ridi- 
culoufly called Nanga-baJJan, or the naked abode ; whereas its true name 
is Naga-hafan, or the abode of fnakes, with which the country abounds. 

Sir Willi A.M Jones fays, " the only difficulty in deciding the fituation of 

Palibothra to be the lame as Patali-putra, to which the names and moll cir- 
“ cumftances nearly correfpond, arofe from hence, that the latter place ex- 
“ tended from the confluence of the Sone and the Ganges to the litc of Patna, 
“ whereas Palibothra flood at the juiKflion of the Ganges and the Erannoboas ; 
“ but this difficulty has been removed, by finding in a claffical Sanferit book, 
“ near two tlioufand years old, that Hiranyabahee, or golden armed, which the 
“ Greeks changed into Erannoboas, or the river with a lovely murmur, was, in 
‘‘ in fadl, another naiilfc for the Sona itfelf, though M(gafihenes, from igno- 
“ ranee or inattention, has named them fcparately ” l iJe AJiaiic Rrfcar cites ^ 

'coi ir. 11. 

But this explanation will not be found fuffieient to fclve the difficulty, if 
Hiranyabaha be, as I conceive it is not, the proper name of a river ; but an 
appellative, from an accident common to many rivers. 

Patali-putra was certainly the capital, and the refidence of the kings of 
Magadha or fouth Behar. In the Mudra Racjhafuy of which I have related 
the argument, the capital city of Chandra-Gupia is called Cufumapoor 
throughout the piece, except in one paflage, where it feems to be confounded 
with Patali-putra, as if they were different names for the fame idace. In the 
paflage alluded to, JU'tcJhafa alks one of his ineflengers, “ If he had been at 
Cufumapoor ?” the man replies, “ Yes, I have been at Patali-putra.” But 
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Suthapon, or Phulwaree, to call it by its modern name, was, as the word im- 
ports, a pleafure or flower garden, belonging to the kings of Patna, and litu- 
ate, indeed, about ten miles W.S.W. ftom that city, but, certainly, nevftt fur- 
rounded with fortifications, which Annanta, the author of the Mudra "Racjhafa 
fays, the abode of Chartdra-Gupta was. It may be offered in excufe, for fuch 
blunders as thefe, that the autliors of this, and the other poems and plays I 
hare mentioned, written on the fubjcft of Chandr6-Oufta, which arc certainly 
modern productions, were foreigners j inhabitants, if not natives, of the Dec- 
can j at Icaft Ammnta was, for he declares that he lived on the banks of the 
Godavcri. 

But though the foregoing confideratlons mufl: place the authorit}’’ of thefc 
writers far below the ancients, whom I have cited for*the purpofe of deter- 
mining the fituation of Palibothra ; yet, if we confider the feene of adtion, in 
connexion with the incidents of the flory, in the Mudra Uucjliaja, it will aflbrd 
us clear evidence, that tlie city of Chaudra-Gjipia could not have flood on the 
fite of Patna; and, a pretty ftrong prefumption alfo, that its real fituation Was 
where 1 have placed it, that is to fay, at no great diftance from where Rajc- 
mehal now Hands. For, firfl:, the city was in the neighbourhood of fome hills 
which lay to the fouthward of it. Their fituation is expreflly mentioned ; and 
for their contiguity, it may be inferred, though the prccife diftance be not fet 
down from hence, that king Nanda’s going out to hunt, his retiring to the re- 
fervoir, among the hills near Patalcandara, to quench his tliirfl, his murder 
there, and the fubfequent return of the aflaflin to the city with his mafler's 
horfe, are all occurrences related, as having happened on the fame day. The 
mefTengers alfo who were fent by the young king after the difeovery of the 
murder to fetch the body, executed their commillion and returned to the city 
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t!ie fame day, Thefc events arc natural and probable, if the city of Chandra- 
Gujfttf CHI the fite of Raje-mehal, or in the neighbourhood of that place, 
but arc utterly incredible, if applied to the fituation of Patna, from which the 
liills recede at leaft thirty miles in any diredtion. 

Again, Patalcandara in Sanferit, ligniiies the crater of a volcano ; and in 
fadt, the hills that form the glen, in which is fituated the place now called 
Mootijarna, or X.\\t pearl dropping fpring, agreeing perfcAly in the circumftances 
of diftance and dircdlion from Raje-mehal with the refervoir of Patalcandara, 
as deferibed in the poem, have very much the appearance of a crater of an 
old volcano. I cannot fay I have ever been on the very ipot, but I have ob- 
ferved in the neighbourhood, fubrtanccs that bore undoubted marks of their 
being volcanic produdlions ; no fuch appearances are to be feen at Patna, nor 
any trace of there having ever been a volcano there, or near it. Mr. Davis 
has given a curious defeription of Mootijarna, illuftrated with elegant drawings. 
He informs us there is a tradition, that the refervoir was built by Hidtan Suja : 
perhaps he only repaired it. 

The confufion Anania^ and the other authors above alluded to, have made in 
tlie names of Patali-putra and Bali-putra, appears to me not difilcult to be ac- 
counted for. While the fovereignty of the kings of Maghadha, or fouth Bahar, 
’vas cxercifcd within the limits of their hereditary dominions, the feat of their 
government was Patali-putra, or Patya : but Janafandha, one of the anceflors 
of ChanJra-Giipta, having fubdued the whole of Prachi, .as wc read in the 
pur'vtas, fixed his refidence at Bali-putra, and there he fufFcred a moft cruel 
death from Crijlma and Bala Rama, who caufed him to be fpUt afunder. Bida 
refiored the fon, iiahacUva, to his hereditary dominions ; and from that tim? 
tlie kings of Maghadha, for twenty-four generations, reigned peaceably at 
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Patna, until Nmda afcended the throne, who, proving an adtiv'e and enter- 
prifing prince, iiibdued the whole of Prachi ; and having thus recovered the* 
conquefls, that had been wrelled from his anceftor, probably re-eftablifl\ed the 
feat of empire at Bali-putra ; the hifloi'ians of Alexander pofitively alTert, that 
he did. Thus while the kings of Palibothra, as Diodoriis tells us, funk into 
oblivion, tlwough their floth and inactivity, (a reproach which feems warranted 
by the utter lilence obferved of the pofterity of Bala Rama in the ^uruvas, nor 
even their names being mentioned ;) the princes of Patali-putra, by a contrary 
conduCl, acquired a reputation that fpread over all India : it was, therefore, 
natural for foreign authors, (for fiicli, at leaft, Amnta was,) elpecially in coin- 
politions of the dramatic kind, wliere the effeCl is oftentimes beft produced by 
a negleCt of hiflorical precifion, of two titles, to which their hero had an equal 
right to diftinguiflr him by the moft illuftrious. The author of Sacontala has 
committed as great a miftake, in making Haftinapoor the refidence of Dujh. ■ 
manta, which was not then in cxiftence, having been built by Ilajll, the fifth 
in defeent from Dnjlimanta ; before his time there was, indeed, a place of wor- 
Ihip on the fame fpot, but no town. The fame author has fallen into another, 
error, in afligning a fituation of this city not fiir from the river Malini, (he 
Ihould rather have faid the rivulet that takes its name from a village now called 
Malyan 'i, to the weftward of Lahore : it is joined by a new channel to the Ravy ;). 
but tills is a mirtakc ; Haftinapoor lies on the banks of the old channel of the 
Ganges, The dcfccndanls of Peru reiided at Sangala, whole extenfive ruins 
are to be ften- about fifty miles to the weftward of Laliore, in a part tif the 
country uninhabited; I will take occalion to obferve here, that Arrian Las ton- 
founded Saugala witli Sulgada, or Salgana, or the miftake has been made by 
bis copyifts. Frou/iuus and Polywmts have preferved the true name of this 
place, now called. G.7(/7/5re- ; and clofe to it is a eleferted tillage, to this day 
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called Salgheiia ; its fituation anfwers exadlly to to the clefcription given of it 
by Alexander's hiilorians. The kings of Sangala are known in the Perfian 
hiftory by the name of Schangal, one of them aflifled Afrajiah againft the fa- 
niQus Cdicufru ; but to return from this digreflion to Patali-putra. 


The true name of this famous place is, palali-^ura, which means the town 
of Patali, a form of Devi worfliipped there. It was the rcfidcnce of an adopted 
foil of the goddefs Fatally hence called Palali-putray or the fon of Patali. Pa- 
tali-putra and Bali-putra are abfolutely inadmiflable, as Sanfci it names of towns 
and places ; they are ufed in tliat fenfe, only in the fpoken dialects ; and this, 
of itfclf, is a proof, that the poems in queflion are modern produdtions. Pa- 
tali-pura, or the town of Patali, was called limply Patali, or corruptly Pattiali, 
on the invaiion of the Mufliilmans : it is mentioned under that name in Mr. 
Doiv's tranflation of FeriJIifa's hiftory. It is, I believe, the Patali of Plmy. 
From a palTage in this author compared witli others from P/olenij, Marcianus, 
IlcracJeola, and Arrian in his Periplus, wc learn that the merchants, w'ho carried 
on the trade from the Gangctic Gulph, or Bay of Bengal, to Perimula, or 
Malacca, and to Bengal, took their departure from fome place of rendezvous 
in the neighbourhood of Point Godavery, near the mouth of the Ganga Goda- 
very. The lliips ufed in this navigation, of a larger confirudlion than common, 
were called by the Greek and Arabian failors, colandrophonta, or in the Ilin- 
duftani dialcdV, codan-di-pota, codan boats or Jltips : for in Sanferit, ligni- 
fics a boat or a fliip ; and di or da, in the weftern parts of India, is cither an ad- 
jedlive form, or the mark of the genitive cafe. Pliny has preferved to us the 
track of the merchants wdio traded to Bengal from Point Godavery. 
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They went to CapcColinga, now Palmira; thence to Dandagula, now Ten* 
tu-gully, almoft oppolite to Fultati * ; thence to Tropina, or Triveni and 
Trebeni, called Tripina by the Portuguefe, in the laft century ; and, hilly, to 
Fatale, called Patali, Patiali as late as the twelfth century, and now Patna. 
Tliny who miftook this Patale for another town of the fame name, fituate at the 
fummit of the Delta of the Indus, where a form of Devi, under the appellation 
of Patali is equally worlhipped to this day, candidly acknowledges, that he 
could by no means reconcile the various accounts he had feen about Patale, 
and the other places mentioned before. 

The account tranfmitted to us of Chandra-G»pta, by the hiliorians of Alex- 
ander, agrees remarkably W'cll with the abllradl I have given in this paper of the 
Mudra Racjltafa. By Atlienaus, he is called Sandracoptos, by the others 
Sandracottos, and fometimes Androcoltos. He was alfo called Chandra finiply ; 
and, accordingly, Diodorus Siculus calls him Xandrames from Chandra, ot 
Chandram in the accufative cafe ; for in the wellern parts of India, the fpoken. 
dialefts from the Sanferit do always afFe*5l that cafe. According to Plutarch, 
in his life of Alexander, Chandra-Gupta had been in that prince’s camp, and 
had been heard to fay afterwards, that Alexander would have found no diffi- 
culty in the conqueft of Priichi, or the country of the Pralians had he at- 
tempted ir. as the king was dclpifed, and hated too, on account of his 
cruelty. 

In the Mitdru Uaejhaja it Is faid, that king Nanda, after a fevere fit of ill- 
nes, fell into a date of iinbecillity, which betrayed itfelf in his difeourfe 


Tlii-- ii. the oTilv placf in this eflay not to be found in RenncU\ Atlas. 
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and aftions ; and that his wicked minifter, Sacatara, ruled w'ith defpotic fway 
in his name. Diodorus Siculus and Curtius relate, that Chandram was of a low 
tribe, his father being a barber. That he, and his father Nanda too, were of a 
}ow tribe, is declared in the Vijhnu furdna and in the Bhdgavat Chandram^ as 
well as his brothers, was called Maurya from his mother Mura ; and as that 
.word* in Sanfcrit fignifies a barber, it furnifhed occafion to his enemies to 
afperfe him as the fpurious offspring of one. The Greek hiflorians fay, the 
king of the Pralu was aflaflinated by his wife’s paramour, the mother of C/ian~ 
dra ; and that the murderer got poflefllon of the fovcreign authority, under 
the fpecious title of regent and guardian to his mother’s children, but with a 
view to deftroy them. The pirdnas and other Hindu books, agree in the fame 
fa<Sls, except as to the amours of Sacatara with Mura, the mother of Chandra- 
Gupa, on which head tlx-y are filent. Diodorus and Curtins are miftaken in 
hiying, that Chandram reigned over the Prafu, at the time of Alexander's inva- 
lion : lie was contemporary with Sdeucus Nieator. 

I fufpedl ChanJra-Gupa kept his faith \%ith tite Greeks or Yavans 
no better than he had done with his ally, the king of Nepal ; and this 
may be the motive for Szlcaciis croffing the Indus at the head of a 
numerous- army ; but finding Sandro-coptos prepared, he thought it expe- 
dient to conclude a treaty with him, by which he yielded up the conqucfls 
he had made ; and, to cement the alliance, gave him one of his daughters in 
marriage -j-. Chandra-Gnpta appears to have agreed on his part to furnifh 


•* See the J-utl-vhtcj, where it is I'aiih tlie offspring of a barber, begot by flealth, of a female 
of the Sudra tribe, is called Mamyj, t the offspring of a barber and a flave woman is called 
Mduna. 

*1* Strabo, B.A5j p. 7^^; 
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S^eucus annually with fifty elephants ; for we read of Antiochus the Great going 
to India, to renew the alliance with king Sophaga/emus, and of his receiving 
fifty elephants from him. Sophaga/emusy I conceive, to be a corruption of 
Slmaca-Shmy the grandfon of Chandra-Gupta. In the pur&nas this grandfon is 
called Afecavard-dhana or full of mercy y a word of nearly the fame import as 
Afica-fhia or Shivaca-fSna ; the latter fignifying he whofe armies are merciful d$ 
not ravage and plunder the country. 

The fon of Chandra-Gupia is called AlUtrochates and Amhrocales by the 
Greek hiftorian. Scleucus fent an ambaflador to him ; and after his death the 
fame good intelligence was maintained by Antiochus the Ion or the grandfon of 
Seleucus. This fon of Chandra-Gupia is called Varifara in the pur anas ; ac- 
cording to Varafara, his name was Dafuratha ; but neither the one nor the 
other bear any affinity to Amilroi'att's : this name appears, however, to be de- 
rived from the Sanferit Miira-Guptiiy which fignifies faved hy Mili-a or the Smiy 
and therefore probably was onK a furnanie- 

It may be objedled to the foregoing account, the improbability of a Hindu 
marrying the daughter of a Yavana, or, indeed, of any foreigner. On this 
difficulty I confulted the Pundits of Benares, and they all gave me the fame 
anfwer ; namely, that in the time of Chandra-Gupia the Yavanas were much 
relpedtcd, and were even confidered as a fort of Hindus though they afterwards 
brought upon themfelvcs the hatred of that nation by their cruelly, avariix, 
rapacity, and treachery in every tranfadtion while they ruled over the weftern 
parts of India ; but that at any rate the objedlion did not apply to the cafe, as 
Chandra-Gupta himfelf was a SuJra, that is to fay, of the lowcll clafs. In the 
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Vijhnu-inii anay and in the Bhagawat, it is recorded, that eight Grecian kings 
reigned over part of India. They are better known to us by the title of the 
Grecian kings of Baitriana. Arrian in his Periplta, enumerating the exports 
from Europe to India, fets down as one article beautiful virgins, who were ge- 
nerally fent to the market of Baroche. The Hindus acknowledged that, for- 
merly, they were not fo ftri<Sl as they are at this day ; and this appears from 
their books to have been the cafe. Strabo does not pofitively fay that Chandra- 
Gupta married a daughter of Selertcus, but that Seleucus cemented the alliance 
he had made with him by connubial affinity, from which expreffion it might 
equally be inferred that Seleucus married a daughter of Chandra-Gupta ; but 
this is not fo likely as the other ; and it is probable the daughter of Seleucus 
was an illegitimate child, born in Perfia alter Alexander's conquell of that 
country. 

Before I conclude, it is incumbent on me to account for the extraordinary 
difference between the line of the Surya Varfus or children of the fun, from 
hlifiiuuu to Dafuratha-Rcma, as exhibited in the fecout’ volume of the Afiatick 
Ixd/canbcs, from the lljlitiu-iuiraua and the Bhagaivat, and that fet down in 
the 'I'able I have given with thi-s Effiy. The line of the Surya Varfus, from 
the Bhagaivut being abfolutcly irreconcilcablc t\ith the anceflry of Arjima and 
( 'hi ifiiui, I had at firft rejccd;ed it, but, after a long fcarch, I found it in the 
Eamaven, fucltasl have reprefented it in the table, where it perfedlly agrees 
with rl'.L otlicr genealogies. was contemporary w'ith Paraju- 

L'a/na, who was, liowcver the ehleft ; and as tlie Rumaycn i^. tlic hiftory of l)a- 
Jaratlia-Rama, we may reafonably fuppole, his anceftry wa,-. carefully let down 
and not wantonly abridged. I fhtill now conclude this Kliay with ,lhc follow ■ 
ing remarks : 

1. It 
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I. It .has been aflcrted'uti the fecond volume of the Afiatich Refearches, that 
IPari^ra lived dhout 1180 years before Chrifi, in confequence of an obfervation 
of the places of the colures. But hdr. Davis having conhdered this fubjecft 
with the minuteil attention, authodzes ' me to lay, that this obfervation muft 
have been made 1391 years before the Chriftian acra. This is alfo confirmed 
by a paflage from the Para/ara Sanhita in which it is declared, that the Udiiy.j 
or heliacal rifing of cano^us^ (when at the diftance. of thirteen degrees from the 
fun, according to the Hindu aftronomers,) happened in the time of Parafara, 
on the 10 th of Cariica ; the difference now amounts to twenty-three days. 
Having communicated this pafiage to Mr. Davis, he informed me, that it co- 
incided with tJie obfervation of the places of the colures in tlie time of 
Parafara. 

Another fynchronifm flill more intcrefting, is that of the flood of Deucalion, 
which, according to the beft chronologers, happened 139O years before Chrijl. 
Deucalion is derived from Dh-Calyun ox DSo Caljm : the true Snnferit name is 
DSva-Cula-Yavana, The word Cala-Yavana is always pronounced in converfa- 
tion, and in the vulgar dialedls Ca-lyiin or Cdlijiln : literally, it fignifies the 
devouring Yavana. He is reprefented in the puranas, as a mofl powerful 
prince, who lived in the weftern parts of India, and generally refided in the 
country of Camhoja, now Gazni, the ancient name of which, is Safni or Safna. 
It is true, they never bellow upon him the title of Diva ; on the contrary, 
they call him an incarnate demon : becaufe he prefumed to oppofe Crtjhna ; and 
was very near defeating his ambitious projedls ; indeed Crijlma was nearly 
overcome and fubdued, after feventeen bloody battles ; and, according to tlje 
exprefs words of the puranas, he was forced to have rccourfe to treachery : by 
which means Cdlyun was totally defeated in the eighteenth engagement. That 
his follow'ers and defeendants Ihould bellow on him the title of Dc'va, or Deo, 
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is very probable ; and the numerous tribes of Hindus, who, to this day, call 
CriJhtM, Ml impious wretch, a mercilefs tyrant, an implacable and moft ran- 
corous enemy. In Ihort, thefe Hindus, who confider Crtfina as an incarnate 
demon, now expiating his crimes in the fiery dungeons of the lowed hell, con- 
fider CalyAn in a very difFcmnt light, and, certainly, -would have no objedlion 
to his being csMcA-J^eo-Cily^. Be it as -it may, ■Deucalion was confidered as a 
De va or Ddty in the well, and had altars eredted to his honour. 

The Greek mythologifts are not agreed about him, nor the country, in which 
the flood, that -goes by his name, happened: fome make him a Syrian.; others 
fay, that his 'flood happened in the countries, either round mount Etna, or 
mount Athos.; the common opinion is, that it happened in the country 
adjacent to Parnafus ; whilfl. others fecm to intmate, -that he was a native of 
India, when they aflTert that he was the -fon of Ptvmetheus, Who -lived near 
Cabul, and whofc ca'^'c was vifltcd hy Alexander, and his -Macedonians. It is 
called in the piratws Ganida-ft'han, or the place of the Eagle, and is fituated 
near the place called Shibi, in Major Rennell's map of the wCflern parts oflndia ; 
indeed, Pramatbafi is better -known -in Sudia iby the appellation of Sheba 

who lived at Gazni, was obliged on the arrival of Crtjhna, to -fly 
to the adjacent mountains, according to thopuranas ; and the name of thefe 
mountains was formerly Parmfo, from which the Gredks made Parnafus \ 
they are fituated between Gazni and -Pefhower. Crijhna, after the defeat 
of Calydn, defolated his country with fire and fword. This is called in 
Sanferit Prdlaya.-, and may be effected by water, fire, famine, peftilence, 
and war : but in the vulgar dialedls, tlie word Pralaya, fignifies only a 
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Banuan (in Sauferit Ifamijan) aadSliibr la/ to the N.W. of Cabul. 
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flood or inundation. The legends relating to Deo^Cdlytiny Prometheus and his 

’ -» 

cave, will appear in the next diiTertation 1 lhall hare the honour to lay before 
the Society. 

n. Megafthenes was a native of Perfia^ and enjoyed the confidence of Sibyr- 
tilts *, governor of Arachofia, (now the country of Candahar and Gazni,) on 
the part of Seleucus. Sibyrtius fent him frequently on the embafiies to Sandro^ 
cuptos. When Seleucus invaded India, Megafthenes enjoyed alfo the confidence 
of that monarch, who fent him, in the charafter of ambalTador, to the court of 
the king of Prachi. We may fafely conclude, that Megafthenes was a man of 
no ordinary abilities, and as he Ipent the greateft part of his life in India, either 
at Candahar or in the more interior parts of it ; and, as from his public cha- 
radler, he muft have been daily converfing with the moll dillinguilhed perfons 
in. India, I conceive, that if the Hindus, of that day, had laid claim to fo high 
an antiquity, as thofe of the prefent, he certainly would have been acquainted 
with their pretenfions, as well as with thofe of the Egyptians and Chaldaeans ; 
but, on the contrary, he w'as allonilhed to find a lingular conformity between 
the Hebrews and them in the notions about the beginning of things, that is to 
fay, of ancient hillory. At the fame time, I believe, that the Hindus, at that 
early period, and, perhaps, long before, had contrived various allronomical 
periods and cycles, tliough they had not then thought of framing a civil hif- 
tory, adapted to them. Allrology may have led them to fuppofe fo important 
and momentous an event as the creation rauft have been connedbed with parti- 
cular conjunilions of the heavenly bodies ; nor have the learned in Europe 
been entirely free from fuch notions. Having once laid down this pofition> 

* Jrriott, B. 5, p. 203. 
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lliey did not know where to flop ; but the whole was conduiled in a moft. 
elumfy manner, and tlicir new chronology abounds with the moft gp’ofs abfur- 
dities ; of this, they themfelves arc confcious, for, though willing to give me 
general ideas of their chronology, they abfolutely forfook me, when they per- 
ceived my drift in a ftridler inveftigation of the fubjedt. 

The lofs of Megajlhenes' works is much to be lamented. From the few Mat- 
tered fragments, prefervcd by the ancients, wc learn that the hiftory of the 
Hindus did not go back above 5042 years. The MSS. dill'cr ; infome wc read 
6 o 42 years ; in others 5042 and three montlis, to the invafion of India by 
Ahxauihr. Mfgajihcms certainly made very particular enquiries, fince he 
noticed even the months. Which is the true reading, I cannot pretend to de- 
termine ; however, I incline to believe, it is 5042, becaufe it agrees beft with 
the number of years affigned by Alhumazar, as cited by Mr. liatHy, from the 
creation to the flood. This famous aflronomcr, whom I mentioned before, 
had derived his ideas about the time of the creation and of the flood, from the 
learned Hindus lie had confultcd ; and he alligns 2 2? years, between what 
the Hindus call the lad renovation of the w'orld, and the flood. This account 
from Mcgt/JIhencs and Alhumii%iir, agrees rc.markably well with the computation 
of the St'pluagmt. I have adopted that of the Samaritan Pentateuch, a.s more con- 
formable to fuch particulars as I have found in the puramis ; I mull ronref-., 
however, that fome parlicular circumflances, if admitted, feem to agree lieli 
with the computation of the Sej>/nagint : bcfidcs, it is very probable, that the. 
Hindus, as well as ourfelvcs, had various computations of the times we are 
{peaking of. 

Megajlhenes informs us alfo, that the Hindus had a lift of kings, from Dion\- 
fins to Sandrocupos, to the number of 153. Perhaps, this is not to be under- 
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ftiDod’ of facceffiansin a dire A Kne : if fo, it agrees well enough with the pre- 
feat lift of the deccndants of Nau/ha^ or Deo-Nattjh. This is what they call the- 
genealogies fimpfy, or the great genealogy, and which they confider as the bafts 
of theit hiftcHy. They, reckon, thefe fiicceflions in this manner ; from Naujhct 
to Crijhna, and collaterally from Naujh to Paricjkita ; and afterwards from Ja- 
rafandha, who was contemporary with Crtjhna. Accordingly the number of 
kings amounts to more than 153 ; but, as I wanted to give the full extent of 
the Hindu chronology, 1 have introduced eight or nine kings, which, in the 
opinion of feveral learned men, fhould be omitted, particularly fix, among the 
anceftry of Crijhna, 

Megajihenes, according to Pltny and Arrian, feems to fay, that 5042 years 
are to be reckoned between Bionyfim, or Deo-Nau/ka, and Alexamkr, and that 
153 kings reigned during that period ; but, I believe, it is a miftake of Winy 
and Arrian ; for 153 reigns, ot even generations, could never give fo- many 
years. 

Megajlhenes reckons alfo fifteen generations between Dionvjius and Hercules, 
by whom we are to underftand, CriJhna and liis brother Bala-Rama. To ren- 
der this intelligible, we muft confider Natji in two- different points of vitfw : 
Naujk was at firft a mere mortal, but on mount Mcru he became a Deva or God, 
hence cjilled Deva-Nau/h or Deo-Navjh, in the vulgar dialedls. Tliis happened 
about fifteen generations before Crijhna. It appears that like the fpiritual ru- 
lers of Tartary and Tibet (wliich countries include the holy mountains of 
Meru). Deo-Nanjh did not, properly fpeaking, die, but his foul fiiifted its 
habitation, and got into a new body whenever the old one was worn out, either 
through age or ficknefs. The names of three of the fuccefibrs of Naujha have 
been preferved by At rim ; they are S^artemhas, Budyas, and Cradevas. The 

firft 
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firft feems derived from the Sanfcrit PrachinvaUi genei^lfy jw«flOunccd ^ra- 
chiniau^ from which the Greeks made Spartemkau in the £pcufat:ive cafe ; the 
two others are undubitably Sanfcrit, though muplv dift^ijifed, but. I, fufpeA 
them to be titles,^ rather than proper names. 

III. This would be a proper place to mention the pofterity of Noah or Siit- 
yavrata, under the names of Sharma or ^hama (for both are ufecl,) Charma and. 
Jyapti. They are mentioned in five or fix furdnas, but no farther particulars 
concerning them are related, befides what is found in a former eflTay on Egypt. 
In the lift of the thoufand names of Vijhmiy a fort of Litany, which Brahmens 
are obliged to repeat on certain days, Jljhim is called Sharma, becaufe, ac- 
cording to the learned, Sharma or Shama, was an incarnation of that deity. In 
a lift of the thoufand names of Siva, as extratfted from the Vadma-fnirdna, the 
371ft name h Shama-Jaya, which is in the fourth cafe, nnfwering to our da- 
tive, the word j>raiff being underftood : Praife to Shannaja, or io him, ivho ivas 
im arnated in the Jtonfe of Sharma. 


The tjpSth name is Sharma-pntradaya, in the fourth cafe prafe to him who 
y^ave offspring to Sharma. My learned friends here inform me, that it is declared 
in fomc of the purdnas, that Sharma, having no children, applied to Siva, and 
made Tapafa, to his honour. Ifivara was fo pleafed, that he granted his re- 
queft and condefeended to be incarn.'ited in the womb of Sharma' s wife, .and 
was born a fm of Sharma, under the name of Baleswara, or Jjivara the infant. 
Balfsivara, or fimply Ifvaru, we mentioned in a former eftay on Semiramis ; 
and he is obvioufly the JJfur of Scripture. 


In 
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In 'another lift of the thoufand names of Siva (for there are five or fix of 
them extradled from fo many pur anas) we read, as one of his names, Bales a 
Isa or Iswa'Aa the infant. In the fame lift Siva is faid to he Varahi-Palaca, 
or he who fojiered and cheriflted Vabahi, the confort of Vishnu, who was in^ 
carnated in the charadler of Sharma. From the above paflagcs the learned 
here believe that Siva, in a human ftiape, was legally appointed to raife feed 
to Sharma during an illnefs thought incurable. In this lenfe Japhet cer- 
tainly dwelt in the tents of Shem. My chief pandit has repeatedly, and moft 
pofitlvely, alfurcd me, that the poftcrity of Sharma to tlie tenth or twelfth 
generation, is mentioned in fomc of the pitnhias. His fearch after it has hi- 
therto proved fruitlefs, but it i.' true, that we have been able to procure only a 
few fedions of fome of tlie more fcarce and valuable purdnas. The field is im- 
menfe, and the powers of a Angle individual too limited. 

IV, The ancient ftatues of the gods having been deftroyed by the Mufiul* 
mans, except a few which were concealed during the various perfecutions of 
thefe unmerciful zealots, others have been erefted occafionally, but they arc 
generally reprefented in a modern drefs. The ftatue of Bala-Rama at Mutra 
has very little rcfemblancc to the Theban fit /rules, and, of courfe, does not 
anfwcr exadlly to the defeription of Me^^ajllunes. I'lierc is, however, a very 
ancient ftatue of Bala- Rama /aX/s place called Baladeva, or BaJdeo in the vulgar 
dialecfts, which anfwers minutely to his defeription. It was vifited fomc years 
ago by the late Lieutenant Stewart, and I fliall deferibe it in his own words : 
“ Bala-Rama or Bala-deva is reprefented there wdth a ploughfliare in his left 
hand with which he hooked his enemies, and in his right hand a thick cudgel, 
with which he cleft their fculls ; his fhouldcrs are covered with the fkin of a 
tyger. The village of Baldeo is thirteen miles E. by S. from Muttra.” 


Here 
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Here I fhall obferve, that the plough fhare is always reprefented very fmall 
fometimcs wnitted ; and that it looks exactly like a harpoon, with a llrong 
hook, or a gaff, as it is ufually called by fifliermen. My pandits inform me 
alfo, that Bala-Rama is fometimcs reprefented with his Ihouldcrs covered with, 
the fkin of a lion* 
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REMARKS ON THE NAMES OF THE 
CJBIRIAN DEITIES, 

AND ON SOME WORDS USED IN THE MYSTERIES OF ELEUSIS. 

BY CAPTAIN FRANCIS WILFOllD. 

JN the Adhuta-cofa we find the following legends, which have an obvious re- 
lation to the Deities worOiipped in the myfteries of Samothrace. 

In Piitala (or the infernal regions) refides the fovercign queen of the N/igas 
(large fnakes or dragons ;) fhe is beautiful, and her name is Asyoruca. 
There, in a cave, fhe performed Tapafya with fuch rigorous auflerity, that fire 
fprang from her body, and formed numerous agni-tiraihs (places of facred fire) 
in Palala. Tliefe fires, forcing their way through the earth, waters, and 
mountains, formed various openings or mouths, called from thence the fianmg- 
vwuths, ox judla-miuhi. By Samudr (Oceanus) a daughter was born unto 
her called Rama'-de'vi. She is mofl beautiful ; fhe is Lacsiimi ; and her 
name is A'syo'tcersha' or A'syo'tcrishta. Like a jewel fhe remains con- 
cealed in the ocean. 

The Diiaema-Raja, or King of Jufiicc, has two countenances; one is 
mild and full of benevolence ; thofc alone who abound with virtue, fee it. He 
holds a court of juftice, where are many affiftants, among whom are many jufl. 
and pious kings : Chitragupta a€ls as chief fecretary. Theft holy men de- 
termine what is dhaitna and adharma, juft and unjuft. His {Dharma rajas) fer- 
VoL. V. O o vant 
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vant is called Cabmala ; he brings the righteous on celeftial cars, which go 
of themfelvcs, whenever holy men are to be brought in, according to the di- 
redlions of the Diiarma-Raja, who is the fovereign of the Pitris. This is 
called his divine countenance^ and the righteous alone do fee it. Ilis other 
tenance ox form is called Yama ; this the wicked alone can fee. It has large 
teeth, and a monftrous body. Yama is the lord of Patala ; there he orders 
fome to be beaten, fome to be cut to pieces, fome to be devoured by mon- 
fters, &c. His fervant is called Cashmala, who, with ropes round their 
necks, drags the wicked over rugged paths, and throws them headlong into 
hell. He is unmerciful, and hard is his heart : every body trembles at the 
ilght of him. According to Mnaseas, as cited by the Icholiall of AppoHonms. 
Rhodius, the names of the Cabirian Gods were Axiebos, or Cebes, or the 
Eabtii ; Axiocebsa or Pbosebpine ; Axiocebsos or Pluto ; to whom 
they add a fourth called Casmillus, the fame with the infernal Mebcuby. 

Axiebos is obvioufly derived from AJyorucay or rather from Afyoru, or 
AJyorus ; for fuch is the primitive form ; which fignifics literally, Jhe vohofe 
face is moft beautiful. 

Axiocebsa is derived from Afyoteerfdy a word of the fame import with the 
former, and which w’as the facred name of Proserpine. This is obvioufly 
derived from, the Sanferit Prtfarparni, or Jhe who is furrounded by large Jiiakes 
and dragons. Nonntis reprefents her as furrounded by two enormous fnakes, 
who conftantly watclied over her. She was ravithed by Jupiter in the fliape of 
an enormous dragon. She was generally fuppofed to be his daughter ; but the 
Arcadians, according to Patifanius^ infifted that flie was the daughter of Ceres 
and Neptune ; with whom the ancient mythtdogills often confound Oceamts. 

As 
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As fhe is declared, ia the facred books of the Hindus, to be the fame with 
Lacjuni, iier con fort of courfe is Vijhnu, who rules, according to the fur anas, 
in the weft, and alfo during tlie greateft part of the night. In this fenfe Vtjhnu 
is the D'ls of the weftern mythologifts, the black Jufiter of Statius ; for Vijhnu 
is reprefented of a black, or dark azure complexion : Vluto or Yama is but a 
form of JlJIniu. The titles of Dis or Ades appear to me to be derived from 
Adi or A din, one of the names of Fijhnu, When Cicero fays *, Terrena autem 
vis omnes atque natura, Diti fatri dedicata eft ; that is to fay; That nature, and 
the powers or energy of the earth, arc under the dlreAion of Dis. This has 
no relation to the judge of departed fouls, but folely belongs to Vijhnu. 

Axiocersos, or A s[yotceffa, ox A'syotcerfas, was Pluto ox Dis, 

and was meant for Vijhnu. Vijhnu is always reprefented as extremely beauti- 
ful ; but I never found A's'yolceija among any of his titles : he is fometimes 
called Atcerja, a word of the fame import. 

Cashmaea' or Cashmala's is obvioufly llie Cajmilm of the weftern mytbo- 
logifts. The appellation of Cabiri, as a title of thefe deities is unknown to the 
Hindus ; aud, I believe, by the Cabirian gods, we are to underftand the gods 
w'orflupped by a nation, a tribe, or a fociety of men called Cabires. The Cu- 
veras or Cuberas, as it is generally pronounced, are a tribe of •inferior deities, 
poflefted of immenfe riches, and who are acquainted with all places under, or 
above ground, abounding with precious metals and gems. Their hiftory in the 
furanas, begins with the firft Menu, and no mention is made -in it of floods, 
at leaft my learned friends tell me fo. They are reprefented widi yellow eyes, 

* Cic. Hojfatura Dcorum. 
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like the Pingacjkas (of vfhota. we fpoke in a former cflay on Egj'pt,) and* per- 
iiaps may be the fame people ; certain it is the 'Pingacjhas worfliipped the Ca- 
hirian gods. IHodorus Sicultis fays, that the invention of fire, and the working 
of mines was attributed to them, i- and we find a Cai 'trus reprefented with a 
hammer in his handk 

At the conclufion of the myfteriej- of El bus is, the congregation was dif^ 
toifled in thefe words : Koy^, "O/a, ; Conx, Om, Pax. Thefe myfterious 

words have been confidered hitherto as inexplicable ; but they are pure San- 
ferit, and ufed to this day by Br&limens at the conclufion of religious rites. 
They are thus written in the language of the Gods, as the Hindus call the lanr 
guage of their facred books, Canfeha, Om, Paejha. 

, Canscha fignifics the objeA of our moft ardent vwflies. 

Om is the famous monofyllable ufed both at the beginning and conclufion of 
a prayer, or any religious rite, like Amen. 

Pacsha exaAly anfwers to the obfolete Latin word Fix : it fignifies change, 
courfe. Head, place, turn of work, duty, fortune. It is ufed particularly af- 
ter pouring water in honour of the Gods and Pitris. It appears alfo from 
Hesychius, • . 

Is That thefe words were pronounced aloud at the conclufion of every mor 
mentous Iranfaftion, religious or civiL 

II. That when Judges, after hearing a caufe gave their fuffrages, by drop- 
ping of pebbles of different colours into a box, the noife, made by each pebble 


was 
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was called by one of thefe three words (if not by all three) but more probably, 
by the word Pacjha ; as the turn, or f>acjha of the voting judge, was over. 

When lawyers pleaded in. a court of juftice, they were allowed to fpeak two or 
tlirec hours, according to the importance of the caufe ; and fot this purpofe, 
there was a Clepjydras, or water clock ready, which, making a certain noife at 
the endi of the expired pacjha, vix, or turn, this noife was called 'Pacjha, &c. 

Tlie word Pacjha is pronounced Vaejh and vahl in the vulgar diale<!its, and 
from k the obfolete Latin word v'lx is obvioufly derived. The Gteek language 
has certainly borrowed largely from the Sanferit ; but it always afFedls the 
fpoken dialects of India; the language of the Latins in particular does, which, 
k acknowledged to have been an ancient diali ft of the Greek. 
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ACCOUNT OP THE 

PAGODA AT PERWUTTUM. 

EXTRACT OF A JOURNAL BY CAPTAIN COLIN MACKENZ|JE, 
COMMUNICATED BY MAJOR KIRKPATRICK. 

^T'HE Pagoda of Perwuttum, hitherto unknown to Europeans, is fituatcd 
near the fouth bank of the Kiftna, in a wild trail of country, almoft un- 
inhabited, except bjr the Chinfuars, about 

65 miles W. of Tnawada in Guntoor, 

63 miles E. N. E. of Canoul. 

And fuppofed to be 103 miles S. and 1 E. of Hydrabad. 

March 14th, 1794.— Having fent notice to the manager of the revenues (the 
p-iincipal officers of the circar) that I was defirous of feting the Pagoda, pro- 
vided thei-e was no objedion, 1 was informed at noon, that I imght go in. The 
manager di<l not appear very defirous of paying any of the common civilities, 
but the Bralunens crowded round to conduit me into the place. On en- 
tering the fouth gate, we defeended by fteps, and through a fmall door, 
to the inner court, whore the temples are ; in the centre was tlie Pagoda of 
MiiUcciirjee, the principal deity worfliipped here. It is fquare, and the 
roof is terminated by a pyramid of fieps ; the whole walls and roof 
on the outfide, are covered with brafs plates, which have been gilt, 
but the gilding is now worn off. Thefe plates are joined togetlier by 
fmall bars and fockets, fp that the whole may be taken off without damage ; 
the fpire or pyramid is not above thirty feet from the ground ; the plates are 

plain. 


Horizontal 
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plain Accepting a few cmbofled figures of women, and fome fmall ornaments 
on the friezes of the doors, the pannels of which are alfo plated. A ftatue 
with three legs is placed over each of the three entries ; to fupport this uncom- 
mon figure, a poll is carried up, which, at firft fight, gives it the appearance 
of being empaled. On, the weft fide of tlie pagoda infcriptions are engraved very 
neatly on three fheets of brafs plates. Oppofite to the fouth fide, on a neat 
bafemerii and pedeftal ornamented with brazen figures of cows, is a flender 
pillar about twenty-four or thirty feet high, entirely compofed of brafs plates j 
it is bent ; and from the joints, which plainly appear in the plating, it feems 
to be laid on a bamboo enclofed within. The four fides of the pedeftal are 
covered with infcriptions, two in Gentoo or Tellinga, one in Grindam, and 
one in Naggerim : the firft feven lines of the latter in large well defined cha- 
radlers, I copied; five fmaller lines follow'ed, which I could not copy fo exadl- 
ly, the charatflcr being fmall, and the pedeftal highly elevated. Some cha- 
radlers are alfo engraved on tlie fillet and ornamental parts of the moulding. 
From hence I was conduced to the fmaller and more ancient temple of 
Mallecakjee, where he is adored in the figure of a rude ftone, which I 
could juft diftinguifti through the dark vifta of the front building on pillars. 
Behind this building an immenfc fig tree covers with its fhade the devotees 
and attendants, who repofe on feats placed round its trunk and carpeted. 
Among thefe was one Byraggy who had devoted himfelf to a perpetual refidence 
here ; his foie fubfiftence was the milk of a cow, which I faw him driving be- 
fore him : an orange coloured rag was tied round his loins and his naked body 
was befmeared with afhes. 

Some of the Br&hmens came in the evening, with a copy of the in- 
fcriptions on two of the brafs plates : they profefied not to know exadlly, the 

meaning 
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nieaning of tlieA, being, they faid, Sanfcrittum Jigum. The fame ignorance of 
the language of their religious books, feems to prevail through all thefc coun- 
tries. The Brihmens in attendance here, are relieved at Hated times, from 
Autcowr and other places, as this place is unwholefome and the water bad. 
One of them faid, he had books at Autcowr, explanatory of the hillory of the 
Pagoda, and of the figures carved on the walls. Though they had never heard 
that any European had been here before, they did not exprels any furprile at 
this vifit. Some of them applied for medical aid, but no fever prevailed among 
them at that time. 

During the troubles of Sevi-row, the Chinfuars occupied the Pagoda, who 
ftripped it of fome ornaments and damaged it. Since Sevi-row had fubmitted, 
the revenues derived from the refort of pilgrims, arc colledled for the canoul 
drear by a manager or aumildar, who refides within the enclofure, as do the 
febundies and peons, Rationed here to protedl the pilgrims, who come from all 
parts at certain Hated feflivals. 


The red colour, that predominates in the rock of this country, (which is a 
granite,) is very remarkable. The fupcrHratum, which, in many places, forms 
the naked fupcrfices of the foil, is of a black colour, and from the fmooth 
Alining furface it frequently exhibits, appears to have been formerly in a Hate 
of fufion, but goes to no great depth ; the next Hrafum is compofed of grains 
of a reddifli colour, mixed with others of a white Alining quartz, in greater 
proportion and of a larger Aze, fo as to give the Hone, when quarried, a greyiAi 
colour, which is more obfervable after it has been cut or chiAeled. Iron is 
found in feveral parts of this mountainous tradl, and fo are diamonds, but the 
labour is fo great, and the chance of meeting with the veins fo very uncertain, 

§|'/ol; V. P p that 
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that the digging for them h^ been long difcontinued ; the following places 
were mentioned as producing them, viz. 

1 . SaringatmttOi near Jatta Reow, on the other fide the Kiftna^ where the 
fisrry and road to Amirahad crofies. N. B. A Pagoda here. 

2. Rauta Pungahy tw'o parous diftant, near Tateloh Guvga. 

3. Gojfah Reow, twelve parous down the river. N. B. a ferry or ford there. 
After the heavy rains, when the rivers fall, they are found fometimes in 
the beds. This place is near the ruins of Chundra-goompty-putnam, formerly 
a great town on its north bank, and now belonging to Amrantty. 

The weather being warm, I was defirous of getting over as much of this bad 
road as 1 could before noon : my tents and baggage had been fent off at four, 
A. M. and I only remained at the Pagoda, with the intention of making fomc 
remarks on the fculptures of its wall as foon as day light appeared. But the 
Brahmens with the Rajpoot amuldar (who had hitherto fhewn a Ihhinefs that I 
had not experienced in any other parts of the journey,) came to requeft, that, as 
1 was the firft European, who had ever came fo far, to vifit Mallecarjee and had 
been prevented from feeing the objcdl of their worihip> by yefterday not being a 
lucky day, I would remain with them that day, afluring me, that the doors 
would be opened at ten o’clock. I agreed to wait till that hour, being parti- 
cularly defirous of feeing, by what means, the light was refledled into the tem- 
ple, which the unfidlfulnefs of my interpreter could not explain intelligibly to 
my comprehenfion. Notice being at laft given, at about half paft eight, that 
the fun was high enough, the doors on the call fide the gilt Pagoda were 
thrown open, and a mirror, or refledting fpeculum, was brought from the Rajpoot 

amuldar s 
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mnuUar's houfe. It was round, about two feet in diameter, and fixed to a brafs 
r handle, ornamented with figures of cows ; the polifiied fide was convex, but (b 
foul that it could not refledt the fun beams ; another was therefore brought, 
rather fmaller and concave, furrounded by a narrow rim and without a handle. ; 
Diredlly oppofite to the gate of the Pagoda is a flone building, railed on pillars, 
enclofing a well, and ending ih a point ; and, being at the difiance of twelve 
or fourteen feet, darkens the gateway by its fliadow, until the fun rifes above 
if : this, no doubt, has been contrived on purpofe to raife the expedlation of 
the people, and by rendering'the fight of the idol more rare, to favour the im- 
pofition of the Brahmens. The moment being come, I was permitted to fiand 
on the fteps in front of the threfhold without, (iiavirig put off" my fiioes, to 
pleafe the diredlors of the ceremony, though it would not have been infifted 
on,) while a crowd furrounded me, impatient to obtain a glimpfc of the aweful 
figure within. A boy, being placed near the door-way, waved and played the 
concave mirror, in fuch a manner, as to throw gleams of light into the Pagoda, 
in the deepeft recefs whereof was difeovered, by means of thefe corufeations, 
a fmall, oblong, roundifli white ftone, with dark rings, fixed in a filver cafe. 
I was permitted to go no farther, but my curiofity was now fufliciently fatis- 
fied. It appears, that this god Mallicarjee no other than Lingam, to 
which fuch reverence is paid by certain cafts of the Gentoos ; and the rcafon why 
he is here reprefented by ftones unwrought, may be underftood from the Brah- 
mens’ account of the origin of this place of worfhip. My interpreter had been 
admitted the day before into the fanflum fanilorum, and allowed to touch the 
ftone, which he fays is finooth, and fhining, and that the dark rings or ftreaks 
arc painted on it ; probably it is an agate, or fome other ftone of a filicious 
kind, found near fome parts of the Kiibna, and of an uncommon fize, "[^'hc 
fpcculums were of a whitifh metal, probably a mixture of tin and brafs. 
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; Thefc arts, ddigned to impofe on the credulity of the ignorant fuperftitious 
crowd, feem to have been cultivated fuccelsfully here, and the difficulties at- 
tending die journey, with the wild gloomy appearance of the country, no 
doubt, add to the aweful impreffion made on their minds. 

The j^hmena having given me the following acctaint of the origin oT the 
Pagoda, I infert it here, as it may lead to farther enquiry, and by a comparifon 
with otlier accounts, however difguifed by fable or art, fbme light may be 
thrown on the hiftory, and manners of a people lb very intcrefting. 

** At Chundra-gumpty-patnum, twelve parous down the river on the north 
** fide, formerly ruled a Raja of great power, who^ being abfent feverat yeara 
“ from his houfe, in confeq^uence c«f his important purfuits abroad, on his 
“ turn fell in love with his own daughter, who had grown up during his long 
** abfence. In vain the mother reprefented the impiety of his paffion : pro- 

cecding to force, his daughter fled to tbefe deferts of Perwuttum, firft utter- 
“ ing curfes and imprecations agauifi her father ; in confequcnce of which, bis 
“ power and wealth declined j his city, now a deferted ruin, remains a monu- 
“ ment of divine wrath ; and himfelf, ftruck by the vengeance of Heaven, lies 
“ deep beneath the waters of Puttcla-gunga, which arc tinged green by the 
“ firing of emeralds that adorned his neck.” Here is a fine fubjeft for a fa- 
ble ; it may, however, furniffia clue to hiftory, as the ruins of this once opu- 
lent city are ftill faid to exift. This accoimt of the origin of the devotion here 
bears a great refemblance to that of the pilgrimage to Moaiferrat in Catalonia,, 
mentioned in Baretti^s travels.. 

" The prmcefs was called Mallka-davit and lived in this wildernefs. Among 
“ her cattle, was a remarkably fine black cow, which Ihe complained to her 

“ hcrdlinen. 
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**! herdTmeD^ never gave her milk. He watched behind the trttSf and faw the 
cow daily milked by an unknown perfon. MalicO’Divi informed of this, 
“ placed herfelf in a convenient fituation, and beholding the fame unknown 
“ perfon milking the cow, ran to llrike him with an iron rod or mace, which 
** fhe held in her hand ; but the figure fuddenly difappeared, and to her afionifh- 
" ment, nothing remained but a rude fhapclefs ftone. At night the god ap- 
** peared to her in a dream, and informed her, he was the perfon that milked 
“ the cow ; fhe, therefore on this fpot, built the firft temple that was confecrated 
to the worfhip of this deity reprefented by a rude ftone.” This is the fe- 
eond temple that was fhewn yefterday, where he is exhibited in the rude 
ftate of the firft difeovery, and is called Mudi-Mulla~Carjee or MaJIecarjee ; the 
ether temples were afterwards built in later times, by Rajas and other opulent 
perfons. The lingam, fhewn by refledled light in the gilded temple, has alfo 
its hiftory and ftories, ftill more abfurd and wonderful, attached to it. It was 
brought from the (now deferted) city of Chundra-goompty-patnara. The 
princefs, now worfhipped as a goddefs, is alfo called Brama-Rumho, or Stri- 
chillum-Rumho^ from whence this Pagoda is called Strichillum. She delights pe- 
culiarly in Perwuttum, but is called by eighteen other names. 

It may be proper here, to take notice of the carvings on the outer walls, as 
they we remarkable for their number, and contain lefs of thofe monftrous fi- 
gures than other buildings of this kind. It would appear that the ftories re- 
prefented on fcvcral divifions, or compartments, are defigned to imprefs on the 
mind fome moral leflbn, or to heighten the reverence inculcated for the objedt 
«f adoration here. The cuftoms and manners of the Gentoos ; their arms, 
drefs, amufements, and the parade and ftate attendant on their fovereigns, in 
former times, might be elucidated by a minute infpedlion of the figures repre- 
fented 
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fented on the walls ; drawings of which, and tranflations of, or extradlis from, 
any books or infcriptions, that might be found, having relation to them, would 
be ufeful to that end. 

The feveral Pagodas, Choultries, and Courts, are encloied by a wall 66o feet 
long and 510 feet broad. In the centre of tliis inclofure are the more ancient 
buildings already deferibed, below the level of the principal gate. A road or 
avenue, twenty-four feet broad, goes parallel without to this wall, from whence 
is a del'cent by fteps to gardens on the north fide ; from the eaft gate a double 
colonade runs, 120 yards, forming a ftreet ; an oblong tank is on the weft fide, 
from which water was conducted to refervoirs in the gardens, but thefe are 
now entirely neglecfted ; the town or pettah covered the fouth fide, and the S. E. 
angle ; the form of the inclofure is an oblong fquare, with one fquare pro- 
jeAion to the weft. The great gateways are, as ufual, fupported by ftone pil- 
lars, leaving apartments for the guard on each fide the entrance : they are co- 
vered with ipires of brick work ; and this, with the pillar between, being re- 
tired fome feet within the line of walls, Ihews that they arc of more modern 
confiru£lion, though the fpires arc rather ruinous : and it may be proper to re- 
mark, that thefe brick fpires, formed of feveral florics with fmall pilafters, of 
no regular order, and the niches ornamented with figures in plaifter, feem to 
be the lateft invention ufed in the Pagodas, thofe with pyramidal roofs, ftep- 
fathion, and the fummit crowned, fometimes by a globe, are more ancient and 
of feveral fizes, fo low as four feet in height ; built of ftone, and feem to be 
the firft improvement on the early rude temples of rough ftones fet up on end 
to cover the image of the god. Thefe firft attempts are frequently feen among 
the hills. The wall of the inclofure is built of hewn blocks of the greyifii 
ftone, from fix to feven feet long by three high, exadtly fquared and lud toge- 
ther, and about eight or nine rows of thefe, from the level of the interior 

pavement. 
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pavement, leaves its height, from twenty-four varied to twenty^ feven feet ; the 
whole of the wall on the outfide (being 2,100 feet by twenty-four, allowing 
240 for tlie opening of the gates and fquare projection on the weft fide) is co- 
vered with carvings and figures fculptured out of the block- Every finglc 
block has a rim, or border, raifed round it, within which, the carving is raifed 
on a level with the rim, defigned evidently, to protcCl the figures from injury, 
while raifed upon the wall. 

The firft and lowed row of thefe ftones is covered with figures of elephants, 
harnefled in different ways, as if led in proceffion, many of them twifting up 
trees with their trunks. — 2nd. The fecond row is chiefly occupied with 
cqueftrian fubjeCls ; horfes led ready faddled and their manes ornamented, others 
tied up to pillars, fome loofe ; a great many horfemen are reprefented, engaged 
in fight, at full gallop, and armed with pikes, fwords, and fhields ; others are feen 
hunting the tyger, and running them through with long fpears. The riders are 
reprefented very fmall in proportion to the horfes, probably to diflinguifh the 
fizc of the latter, as a finaller caft feems intended to be reprefented among the 
led horfes, where a few are feen lower in fize, fomething refemblmgthe Acheen 
breed of horfes. All thefe figures are very accurately defigned. It is remarka- 
ble, that feveral figures are reprefented gallopping off as m flight, and at the 
fame time drawing the bow at full ftretch ; tliefe Parthian figures feem to have 
entirely dropped the bridle, both hands being occupied by the bow ; fome of 
tltem are feen advancing at full fpeed, and drawing the bow at the fame time. 
This mode appears to have been praClifed by the Indians, as it is highly proba- 
ble, that the arts of common life only, are here reprefented in the lower row. — 
3d. On the third row, a variety of figures are reprefented, many of them 
hunting pieces ; tygers (and in one place a lion) attacked by feveral perfons ; 

crowds 
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crowds of people appear on foot, many armed with bows and arrows, like the 
Chinfuars ; many figures of Byrraggies or Jogies are feen difiingoilhed by 
large turbans, carrying their fticks, pots, and bundles, as if coming from a 
journey ; fome leaning on a ftick as if tired, or decrcpid from age ; others ap- 
proaching with a mien of refpcft and adoration. — ^Thc fourth, fifth, fixth, and 
feventh rows, we filled (as it would appear from the fcanty information I was 
able to obtain) with reprefentations of feveral events regarding the deities of 
the place, or expreflive allegories of the moral and religious dogmas of the 
Br&hmens ; and probably fome may record particular events of real hiftory.— 
The eighth has fewer carvings than the reft, fome Hones are occupied by a 
fingle flower of large fize, perhaps intended for the facred flower flotosj : and 
fome, though but a few, by the figure of a god. — ^The ninth, or upper row, 
is cut into openings, in the manner of battlements, and the flones, between 
each of thefe apertures, are alternately fculptured with the figures of the 
Lingam, and a cow (haded by an umbrella, to fignify its pre-eminence. 

To examine the particular groups reprefented, would have taken up much 
more time than I could fparc, but I particularly noticed the following : 1ft, a 
figure with five heads, weighing two figures in a balance : one of them appears 
to have a little out-balanced the other. From what I could underftand from 
the Brahmens, this was meant for Bra'hma weighing Vijhnu and Sivoy or SuU 
ramiea ; the latter is heavieft. This alludes to the different fcdls, or followers 
of Fijbm and Sha. Another figure alfo reprefented two perfons weighed in a 
balance, both equal, but the explanation of this I could not learn. 

and. Several people pulling at the head and tail of a great fnake, which 

is 
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is twilled round a langam. This I had feen carved on the w^la of the pagoda 
of Wentigmetta, near Sidottt, in September 1792 . 

3d. Elephants treading a man under foot. 

4th. A naked figure of a woman approaching the Lingatn : in her left hand 
fhe holds the fmall pot ufed for ablution ; in her right a firing of beads 
(Ingam valu) : a hand appears ilTuing from the Lingam. 

The -jBrifAOTtfwf explained the meaning of this fculpture, " Acoma Dsvt 
" naked, approaching to worlhip the Lingam ; a hand appears fuddenly from 

it, waving, and a voice is heard, forbidding her to approach in that indecent 

lituation.” A maxim of decency, in the height of religious zeal is here in^ 
culcated. 

5th. The liory of Mallecarjee and the facred cow (the origin of the pa- 
goda) is reprefented in two different places. The cow appears with its udder 
diftended over the Lingam, which differs from the account of the Brahmens in 
not being reprefented as a rough Hone ; a perfon near a tree is feen, as if look- 
ing on ; a kind of divifion feems to feparate thefe figures from a woman, in a 
fitting pofture, with an umbrella held over her, to denote fuperior rank ; on 
the right behind a tree, is a figure very indiftindl, probably intended to re- 
prefent the herdfman : the trees are badly executed. 

6th. Among the number of animals in the proceflion on the lecond hand 
third row, two camels are reprefented with a perfon on each, beating the 
nagra, or great drum. 


Q. q 
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. '^^Iiifbne coiihpiirtment ^he figure of an aYtigator, or crocodire^ with tU 
fcalcs and monftrous teeth is feen, runiung open niouthed, to devour a perfoo 
lying before it ; two women are ftanding near a third feated ; they are look- 
ing on a child near them. I got no explanation of thb. 

' 8tii. Ah ddphant and tygei- fighting. 

The fculptures on the fouth and call fides are in good prefervation t thofe on 
the weft and north are more injured by the weather. The age of the firft temple 
might perhopa’ be difcovered from the ihferiptions, if atrmifladdn. of them 
could be obtained. 1 could gain no informatioia on this head ; bat I fuf^tSb 
the building be of higher antiquity than the knowledge, or, at leaft, than the 
ufe of gur^wder among thefe people ; becaufe among fo great a variety of 
arms as are fculptured upon the walls, fwords, bows, pikes, arrows, and IhieLds 
of a round figure, the matchlock is not be found, though a weapon fo much 
in ufe among the poUgars. On enquiring of the Brahmns the meaning of thefe 
carvings, one of them replied, “ it was to fhew how the Gods Kved above 
but indeed they feem to have loft all traces of any knowledge they may have 
fcarmcrly poftefled, and to be funk into the profoundeft ftatc of ignorance. 
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REMARKS ON THE PRINCIPAL .ERAS AND DATES Ot 

THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 

BY MR. JOHN BENTLEY. 

T he confulion and darknefs that pervade and o%’erfpread the Hindu chro* 
nology, I am inclined to think, proceed from two different caufes ; 
the one, owing to the fancy of their Brahmens and poets, in difguifing and 
embellifhing their hiftory with allegory and fidlion ; the other, to the ignor- 
ance of the modern Hindus, who, not able to difeern the difference between 
the feveral aeras and modes of dating, which were made ufc of by their anci- 
ent hiftorians. Brahmens, and poets, in recording pad events, have blended 
the whole together, into one mafs of abfurdity and contradiction. 

At this day, it Is not eafy to difeover the meaning of all the different modes 
of dating formerly in ufe. It appears, however, from hiftorical facds, that they 
w'ere moftly, if not all nomhuiUy the fame, but effentially different in other 
refpeCts : — they all went under the appellation of yugs, divine ages, Manwan- 
taras, &c. but the yugs, divine ages, Manwanlaras, &c. of the aftronomers 
w'crc different in point of duration from thofe of the Brahmens and poets, and 
thofc of the Brahmens and poets were, in like manner, different from thofe of 
others : hence it becomes abfolutely neceffary that wc know the difference be- 
tween each, that is, the aftronomic, the poetic, &c. &c. from each other before 
wc can attempt to analyze the Hindu chronology on true principles. It is from 
this mode alone that we can difeern truth though difguifed by fidlion ; and, 
until the gordian knot, made faft by the hand of modem times, be untied, 
much will remain in obfeurity. 

Q q 2 
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The aitroBomic jugs, divine ages, &c. are the only periods in which the 
teal number of years meant, are not concealed : it may not therefore be im- 
proper before I proceed farther to ftate what thefe periods are, and their dura- 
tion. 

The Calpa is the greateft of all the allronomical periods, and the duration 
of it is 4320000000 years. This period is compofed, or made up, of the 
Icffcr jugs, SiC. in the following manner. 

4 Yugs, viz. a Satja, a Tret a, a Diva par, and a Cali jug, make one divine 
ox Maha jug 71 Mahajugs with a Sandhi, equal to St, Satja jug, make 
1 Mamvaniara ; and 14 Manwantaras compofe a Calga, at the commence- 
ment of which there is alfo a Sandhi, equal to a Satja jug. The duration of 


each period is as follows : 



Sandhi at the beginning of the Calpa 
Satja jug « - - 

Tret a jug - - _ 

Dwapar jug - - 

Cali jug - - - 

1728000 

1296000 

864000 

432000 

1728000 

One divine age or Maha jug 

4320000 


71 Mahajugs 

Add a Sandhi . . - 

306720000 

1728000 


A Mamvantara 

14 Manwantaras 

308448000 

Bt 

4318272000 

A Calpa, or a grand period 

- 

4320000000 


The Calpa is an anomaliftic period, at the end of which the Hindu 
aftronomers fay that the places of the planet’s nodes and aplides will be 

precifely 
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precifely the fame as at the beginning of it ; and the comencement of it was 
when the fun, moon, and all the planets, nodes and apfides, were in a line of 
conjun6):ioh, in the beginning of Aries, or 1955,884,897 years a^ : therefore fix 
Mamuanteras, 23 Mahayugs of the feventh Manwantara, and as far as the 
220897 th year of the Cali yttg^ of the twenty-fourth Maha yug, are now 
(A® 1796 ) expired of the Calpa. The ancient aftronomers, moft probably, 
for the fake of convenience, made the prefent Cali yug of the Hindus^ of which 
there are now 4897 years expired, to commence when juft the firft half, or 
216000 years were elapfed of the above mentioned Cali yug ^ of the twenty- 
fourth Maha yug ; and we are now only in the 4898th year of the fecond half 
of that period. I lhall therefore by way of diftindion, call the prefent 
Cali yug the “ Aftronomic .^Era.” 


The Brahmens and poets, in imitation of the aftronomic periods above 
given, invented others for their hiftory and poetry. Thefe I fhall diftinguilh 
by the name of “ Poetic Ages,” or seras, becaufe tliey are embellilhed by 
fidlion, and covered over with a myfterious veil : notnmally, they appear the 
fame as the aftronomic periods, but hiftorical fafts prove them to be eflentially 
different in point of duration ; one aftronomic year being equal to 1000 poe- 
tic ones ; hence 


A Poetic Satya yug of 1728000 years is only 1728 real years 


Treta yug of 

1296000 

- 

1296 

Dwapar yug of 

864000 

- 

864 

Cali yug of 

432000 

- 

432 


The firft of thefe Poetic Ages, or Satya yug, commenced at the creation and 
the reft in fuccefllon, agreeable to the following fhort chronological tabkj 
continued down to the prefent time. 


CHRONO- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ANCIENT iERAS, Ue. 



Poetical JEras. 

Year of the World. 

jljlr anomic ASra. 



0 

Adam 

0 

Cali yuo 

0 

^ • 


1 


1 

« 

1 

^0 N 


130 

905 

Seth bom 

130 

905' 


151 

751 

J 


906 


906 


823 

<5 


1056 

Noah born 

1056 


624 


1656 

Flood 

1656 


882 



1728 


1728 

1729 

1787 

Pradyota 

Budha 1. 

1000 

1002 

1043 



1 

Nimrod 



59 


1905 


1101 



177 


1907 

SiSUNGA 

1139 


IcsCHWACHU 

^179 

Abraham 

1948 

Nanda 

1499 

!? 

and Budhu 

Noah’s death 

2006 

Chandra Gupta 

1599 



220 


2044 

PUSHPAMITRA 

1736 



278 


2404 

Vasudeva 

1848 



316 


2504 


1853 



676 


2641 


1920 



776 


2753 


1920 

iXQ 


913 


2758 


1925 

HH 


1025 

Parasara 

2825 


1930 


Rama 

1030 

Yudhishthir 

2825 , 


2075 

.5! 


1097 

Vyasa 

2830 


2119 

h 


1097 

Paiucshit 

2835 



Valmic 

1102 


298O 





1107 

1152 


3024 





1296 






* The Caliyug commenced in Februar/, in the 90 dth jrear of the woiU. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ANCIENT uERAS, &c. continued. 


Poetical JEras. | Year of the World. [ Afironomic Mra. 


CuSHA 

1 

3025 

2120 


74 

3098 Balin 

2193 


530 

3554 Chandrabua 

2649 


*576 

3600 

2695 


676 

3700 

2795 


776 

3800 

2895 


864 

3888 

2983 



3889 

2984 


1 

3950 VlCRAMADITYA 

3045 


62 

3983 Devapala 

3078 


95 Cheist 

4007 

3102 


119 

4073 Narayanpala 

3168 


185 

4085 Saca 

3180 


197 

4088 

3183 


200 

4188 

3283 


300 

4320 

3415 


432 

4321 

341() 



4505 Varaka 

3600 


1 

4520 

3615 


185 

4624 

3715 


200 

4720 

3815 


300 

4920 

4015 


400 

5120 

4215 


600 

5320 

4415 


800 

5520 

4615 


1000 




1200 



Current year 

1483 Current year 

5803 Current year 

4898 


In 
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III the preceding table, I have placed the beginning of the aftronomic 
of the Calij/ug, of which 4897 years were expired in April laft in the 
906tl) year of the world ; at which time 905 years were elapfed of the Satyayug 
of the Poets, reckoning from its commencement at the Creation ; hence it is 
felf-evident that the notion of the modern [{indusy who have confounded the fa- 
bulous or fidtitiousages of their Poets with the aftronomic periods merely 'from 
a fimilarity of names, are not only erroneous, but even quite oppoftte to the 
true intent and meaning of the ancient Hindu writers themfelves ; who, it may 
be proved, have fometimes adopted the aftronomic aera of the Caliyug, during 
the periods of the Treta and Dwapar yugs of the Poets, and made ufe of cither 
aera, (aftronomic or poetic, and fometimes both), according as it fuited their 
fancy, for recording not only paft events in general, but even one and the fame 
event. 

The firll inftance I ftiall mention by way of proof is that of Budha tJie an- 
cient Meucury of the Hindus. The late Sir Wili.iam Jones, whofe name 
can never be mentioned but with higheft efteem, places the ancient Bun ha, or 
Mercury who married Ila a daughter of Noah about the beginning of the 
'Treta yug ; contemporary with Jisc’hwacu the fon of Noah. Now the 
Hindus in general, and the Bhagawatamrita in particular, fay that “ Budha be- 
came vifible the 1002d year of the Cali yug" (aftronomic mra) ; let us there- 
fo^^ examine this matter a little, and fee whether this is not the fame Budha 
who is recorded as living near the beginning of the Treta yug of the Poets ; 
contemporary with the fon of Noah. Firft the 1002d year of the Cali yug 
was the 1907th from the Creation. Secondly, Noah by the Mofaick account, 
did not die before the 2006th year from the Creation or about 100 years after 
the appearance of Budha. Thirdly, and laftly, there was but one Budha in the 

time 
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time of Noah ; and he is faid to have married Ila, the daughter of Noah i 
hence we may fafely infer, that the Bud ha, who appeared in the 1002d year of 
the Cali yug, or 1907 of the Creation, was the very fame that married Noah's 
daughter, and is recorded as living near the beginning of the Treta yug of the 
Poets. Here we may plainly fee, that the events, as well as the time, perfeftly 
coincide ; for the 1002d 3'ear of the Cali yug correfponds not only with the 
latter days of Noah, but alfo with the 179th yoax of the Treta yug of the po- 
ets, as may be feen from the preceding table. 

I fhall now mention another inftance, which, while it confirms what I have 
above faid, refpetfting the ancient Hindu writers or hiftorians, adopting the aflro- 
nomic aera of the Cali yug, at different times during the periods of the Treta 
and Dwapar yugs of the Poets, will at the fame time explain the caufe of all the 
confufion and abfurdities which at prefent appear in the ancient hillory and 
chronology of the Hindus. 

Valmic and Vyasa were two ancient contemporary bards, whom the modern 
Hindus feparate by no lefs a period than SO-IOOO years, believing Valmic 
to have lived near the clofe of the Treta yug, and Vyasa near the clofe of the 
Dwapar yug; and though they cannot but admit that the two bards had fre- 
quently converfed together on the fubje<Sl; of their poems, yet they will ra- 
ther account for it by luppofing a miracle, than allign any real or probable 
caufe for an abfurdity, fo contradictory, not only to nature, but to common 
fenfe. 

Vyasa was tlie fon of Paras ara, an ancient aftronomer, and Para- 
sara was the grandfon of Vasishtha, who was alfo an aftronomer, 
and piaboita or family pricll to Rama, king of Audhya or Oud^ who 

VoL. V. R r reigned. 
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reignft^, iwcording.to the Hindu accounts near the clofe of the Treta' yug of 

Poets. Pahasaba, the father of Vyasa, was therefore about one or two gene- 
rations after Rama. But, from the obferved places of the equinoxes and follliees 
vDlhjf year 3600 of the prefent Cali yug, by one Varaha, an aftronomer, 
^d their places as mentioned by Pabasara, it would appear, that the. obferva- 
tions of the latter muft have been about l680 years before Varaha ; which 
will therefore place Parasara about the year 2825 of the world, correfpond- 
ing to the 1097 th of the Treta yug of the Poets ; and as Pabasara may have 
been then between thirty and forty years old, we may place Rama about the 
year 1030; and Valmic and Vyasa about the year 1102 of the Treta. yug 
of the Poets, being the 2830th of the Creation. Thefe years may not be tlie 
cxaiff times in which they refpe<5tivcly lived ; but, I believe, they do not 
vary from the truth above forty or fifty years either way, and nearer than this 
ve cannot well expcdl to bring them. 

By having thus obtained the refpedtive times or years in which Rama, 
Parasara, Vyasa, and Valmic lived, we have afeertained a point of the ut- 
mofl. importance to the chronology of the Hindus. 

The war of Mahabarat took place in the time of Vyasa, in confequence 
of which lie wrote his epic poem called the Mahabarat, and on the compo- 
fition of which he confulted Valmic. Vyasa was therefore contemporary with 
Chrishna, Arjun, Abhimariyir, Yuduishthir, Paricshit, and others 
engaged in that famous war. 

Shortly after that war, and towards the clofe of the reign of Paric- 
shit, the Hindu Iiiftorians of that part of India, where Paricshit reigned. 
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began to lay afide the Poetic a;ras altogether, and to adopt tlte afironomi<i 
asra of the Cali yug, of which near 2000 years were then expired. 

This circumflance of laying afide the poetic asras, and adopting the allrc^- 
nomic, it feems in the courfe of ten or twelve centuries after became either 
totally forgotten, or mifunderftood, fo much fo in fadV, that the very adop- 
tion of the aftronomic aera has been taken, by the modern Hindus for the ac- 
tual b^inning of the Cali yug itfclf. This erroneous notion, together with 
thofe which they entertained refpedting the duration of the different ages, the 
Satya, Treta, and Dwapar yugs of their poets, whicli they firmly believe 
to be the fame with the aftronomic periods of the fame name, and to have 
ended accordingly before the prefent Cali yug commenced, has been the caufe 
of all the confufion which appear in their ancient hiftory and chronology. For 
finding the immediate fucceflbr of Paeicsuit mentioned in ancient hiftory 
as reigning in the CaH yug, they concluded, though erroneoufly, that Paric- 
sniT mull therefore liave reigned at the clofe of the Dvaapar yug \ and 
from this circumftancc, having removed Paricshit fiora the clofe of the 
tlic Trefayug down to the clofe of the Divapar yug, they were then obliged 
to place Yudhisuthiu, Arjum, Crisuna, IIabimanyu, and Vyasa, at 
the clofe of the Dwapar yug alfo ; by which means they feparate Vyasa 
from Valmic, his contemporary and friend, and the reft who were engaged 
in the war of Bharat from their proper places in hirtory by 8()4000 years of 
the poets. 

It is owing to the lame erroneous notions refpei^ling the Cali yug, that the 
modern Hindus have thrown the ancient liillory and chronology of the kings of 
Ma'gadha or Bahar into confufion. P'ot having difeovered that Saiiaoeva, 
the fon of JaRasanuha, was contemporary withYvDm&HXHiR, they concluded 

C c 2 that 
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that tis they had alifeady placed Yudhishthib at the clofe of the Dwapar ywg 
Sahadeva muft be at the beginning of the Cali yug ; and therefore, with- 
out further ceremony, not only removed Sahadeva, but his nineteen fuccef- 
fors, who formed a dynafly in the family of Jarasandha from the jM'oper pe- 
riod in hiftory (between the years 1920 and 2193 of the Cali yug) and placed 
rlreih immediately before Peadyota, who began his reign in the ] 000 th 
year of the Cali yug. This removal was produdtive of two abfurdities at once, 
both of which are particularly noticed by the late Sir William Jones in his 
chronology of the kings of Magadha. The one, that in confequence of plac- 
ing the names before Pradyota they w'ere obliged to aflert that the twenty 
princes reigned one thoufand years, that is from the beginning of the Cali 
yug in the year of 906 of the Creation down to the 1905th. fo that they muft 
have then reigned as well during the flood as before and after it. The other* 
that as a chafm had been formed in that part of the hiftory from which the tw'cnty 
reigns were removed, in order to make up that chafm as well as they could, 
tliey were obliged to aflert, that a dynafty of four princes of the Canna race, 
the firft of whom (Vasudeva) came to the throne in the year of the world 2753 
or 1848 of the Cali yug, reigned no lefsthan 345 years. 

Now as Yudhishthir w'as the uncle and immediate predecefTor of Paric- 
sHiT, and confcquently contemporary with Parasara the father of Vyasa ; 
it is clear that both Yudhishtuir and Sahadeva muft have reigned about 
the year 2825 of the world ; which is about feventy-two years after the reign of 
the above Vasudeva of the Cimna race, and correfponding precifely with the 
chafm. 

Innumerable other inftances of the abfurdities of the modern Hindus might 
be produced, but thofe, I have mentioned and explained, I think are fuffi- 
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cient. I fliajl therrfore qohclude. the fiibjeft of the poetic scras with the fol- 
lowing table, ftiewing the moon’s age and month, with the day of the week on 
which the Satya, Treta, Dwapar, and Cali yugs of the poets refpectively com- 
menced ; which will prove, beyond a probability of doubt, that they have no 
conncdlion whatever with the aftronomical yugs of the fame name, belonging 
to the lyftem of Meya explained at the beginning of this eflay ; for in the lat- 
ter all the yngs, Manwantaras, &c. belonging to the fyflem begin unvariably, 
on the firft day of Byfahh, the moment the fun enters Aries in the Hindu 
fphere. 


Poetic ^ras. 

Days of 
ihc'tVeeh 

Salyayu^iT 

Sunday 

Treia ilo. 

Monday 

iXvapa'' do. 

'Phurfday 

Cali do. 

Tue/day 


Moon's yige and Month. 

3d titthee of the moon of 
Byfakh. 

pth do. of do. Cartic. 
28th do. of do. Bhadro. 
15th do. of do. Ma^h. 


Kotf. The liuiar month takes its name from the folar month, in which the new moon happens 
to fall. 30 titthecs make a lunation. 


With refpedl to the day of the week mentioned in preceding table feme of 
the Hindu accounts differ. The moon’s age and month are extradfed from 
the Brohmo pur an, whichi agrees with the Hindu calendar, wherein the com- 
mencement of each yug is ahb receded. 

The following table of the dates of the ten avatars or incarnation of the 
deity, which took place in the above mentioned yugs, is extradlcd from an 


augum 
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augnm or tontor called' GtAjiiteeguhja" fiippofed to hare been written by 
S^iEB or S E E V A, a ddity . ‘ 


TABLE OF THE AVATARS. 



Avatars. 

ff'eek Day. 

Moo7t*s j4ge 
atid Month, 

NakJJiatr^ 

iIMotchyo 

Monday 

1 ^xxthcf^Revati 




Chilx;o 


2|Kurmo 

Wednefday 

2 Joijt'ho 

Rohini 

.'iIBoraho 

Sunday 

7 Magho 

Ajwini 

4 

Nkeesingho 

Saturday 

lAliyfakho 

Swafi 

5 

Bamono 

Friday 

1 2 iihuiiro 

Sravana 

(jPoROSUKAMO 

Saturday 

zByJakho 

Rohini 

A-r 

/ 

Kamo 

Monday 

g Cliitro 

Pmtaryohafee 

8 

Kreesno 

Wednefday 

23 Bhadro 

Rohini 

9 

Boodho 

Sunday 

10 Afaro 

Byfakha 

10 

Koekee 

Saturday 

2Agrahain 

Purva/ara 


The ift. and. 3d. and 4th Avatars are fuppofcd to have happened during 
the period of the Satya yug ; the 6th, 6th, and 7th, in the Treta yug ; the 8tli 
and Qth. in the Dwapar yug ; and the 10th or laft in the Cali yug of the Poets 
long hnce paft. 

Having then finifticd what I had to lay refpedting the poetic aeras and 
the abfurdities introduced into the hiftory and chronology of the Hittdm, by 
confounding them with the aftronomic fyftem of Meya, I lhall now pro- 
ceed to a third fyftem, wherein the . Manwantoras appear to have been 
but of ftiort duration, and to depend on the revolutions of either JupixEit 
or Saturn, This fyftem, like that of the poetic scras, has been always 

confounded 
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confounded with that of Meya’s, and confequently the caufe of much confu- 
fion m the records of ancient times. To diltinguifh it from Meya’s I fhall 
call it the Puranic Syftem, and, by way of introdudVion, give the following 
table of the dates, &c. of the fourteen puranic Manwantaras, as contained in 
a Hindu book entitled the Uttara Chanda y from which Captain Francis 
W iLPORD was fo obliging as to favour me with an extra(51. 


TABLE OF the PURANIC MANWANTARAS. 


■e 

i 

Day of the Week. 

MooitsAge ^ Month^akjhatra. 

1 

Began on Sunday. 

Qth titthee of Aju'in] 

Sravana. 

2 

.Thursday. 

12 

Cartic.' 

Utto Bha^ 
dr op ad a. 

3 

Monday. 1 

3 

Chitr. 

Critica. 

4 

Friday. 

3 

Bahar. 

Hojla. 

5 

Tuefday. 

30 

» — Vhalgtiv} 

Solohhifu* 

f) 

Saturday. 

11 

Fous. 

Rhoini. 

7 

Friday. 

lO 

Afar. 

Sw(4ti. 

8 

Tnefday. 

7 

— ; — JMagh, 

* Onurada. 

9 

Sunday. 

23 

Srabon! Rhonini. 

10 

Friday. 

15 

Afar. 

\Ut fora Sara 

11 

Monday. 

Thursday. 

15 

Cartic, 

Critica. 

12 

15 

1 

— Thai gun) 

Uttora- 

Pholguni. 

13 

IVeduefdaylb 

Chitr. 

Chitra. 

14 

— ~ Wi:dn€jday\ 1 5 

Yoiph. 

Jcyjia. 


* Onurada appears mcorrf6t| as the mocn of Magk muft be 20 or 21 da.ys old before It enters 
Oourada Nak0ialr. 


The 
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The order jn which the above Manwantaras- followed each other is not no^y 
known, but I have given them in tlie order in which they were written, in the 
memorial fioke or vcHL However, as tli? firft Manwantara commenced juft 
when ftfty years of Bra'hma’s life (that is one half of the grand cycle of 
this fyftem) were expired, it is eafy to perceive that the 13th on the lift muft 
have been the firft Manwantara; and I fulpedl that the lOth was the ftcond, 
the 11th the third, the 12th the fourth, and the 14th the fifth Manwantaras, 
all of which appear to have b^en computed according to mean motions only, 
the other nine having the appearance of being computed according to the true 
place of the planet, on which the regulation of the periods depended. 


In this fyftem, which appears to have been in ufe before the time of Mkya 
for yugs, viz, a Satya, Treta, Dwapar, and Cali yug formed a Maha yug ; fe- 
venty-one Maha yugs with a Sandhi, equal to a Satya yug, formed a Manwan- 
tara ; and fourteen of filch Manwantaras with a Sandhi, equal to a Satya yug, or 
1000 Maha yugs, formed a C/iI^a or a day of Bra'hma, and his night was of the 
fame length ; 36o of fuch days and nights form one of his years ; and 100 
of fuch years the period of his life or the grand Puranic cycle, in which all 
the planets with the nodes and apfides of their refpeftive orbits were fuppofed 
to return to a line of conjundlion in the beginning of Aries the point they fet 
out from at the commencement of the cycle. 

From the apparent fhortnefs of the Puranic Manwantaras, (which probably 
did not exceed 3 or 400 years at moft) and confequently of the Calpa, the 
cycle or term of Bra'hma’s life above mentioned appears to have been abfo- 
lutely necefl’ary in this fyftem to render is applicable to the pui^fc of aftro- 

nomy. 
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notny. But in the fyftem of Meya tmu in ufe that cycle is now totally un- 
necellkry, nor does it in (aA belong to it, as the Cal^a alone in the latter, 
contains all the lelTer cycles of the revolutions of the planets, nodes, &c. within 
the period of its duration. 

Meya the fuppofed author of Surya SUhanta, lived in the Satya yug of the 
28th Maha yug, of the 7 th Manwantara of the fifty-firft year of Brahma s 
life, and probably finding the Ihiranic fyflcra either inconvenient, or not fuf- 
ficicntly corredt, he invented the prefent one on a much larger fcalc, extend- 
ing the duration of a Manwantara to 3()84-18()00 years, and finiplified the fyf- 
tem by making the yugs, &c. to depend on folar motion alone ; by which means 
all the periods in his fyftem begin invariably on the firfl day of Byfakh, the 
moment the fun enters Aries in the Hindu fphere, whicli circumflances alone, 
mull form a moll ftriking difference between it, and the Puranic fyftem. 

In the Snrya Sidhanta, Meya has dated the obliquity of the ecliptic in his 
lime at 24”, from whence Mr. S. Davis, a gcntlennn to whom the public 
is under very confiderablc obligations, for lus valuable paper on the aftrono- 
mical computations of the llindus, publilhcd in the Jfuilu' Refearches, computed 
that fuppofing the obliquity of the ecliptic to have been accurately obferved by 
the ancient as twenty-four degrees, and that its detreafe had been from 
that time half a fecond a year, the age or date of tlie Su}ya Sulluinhi (jn l/Kp) 
would be 3840 years ; llieicferc Meya muft laac ’.;\cd. boui tlie \tar l()5t) 
of the creation. 

The Hindu books place Poiio.'-v KA;e one of ilw jnciuiui'.c up. inilies in the M;h 
Manw'ajitara of the Puranic fyftem. iiial fo the' (’.o \ \ \ ..e. r'ml O-so niA vio, 

VoL. V. f the 
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the fon of Dron mentioned in the Mahajflufrat and fince the time of Vy- 
ASA the remaining fix Manwantaras have expired, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing table of all the Patruirchs or Mwms, See, from the time of Swovom- 
BiiooBo or Adam, who lived in the firft Manwantara down to the end of the 
fourteenth, which I have extradled from the Sreebhagohot, and from which 
fome rational idea may be formed refpe<5ting the duration of the Puranic 3/Ian- 
now generally confounded with the periods of the fame name belonging 
to Meya’s fyflein, in which we are now no further advanced than to the 
feveuth Manwrantara, and which was the fame when he wrote long before the 
time of Vyasa. 


Table of the Patriarchs or Munnoos, and others, during the fourteen 

Puranic Manwantaras, 


1ft MANWANTARA. 


SwoYOMBHooBO, or Adam. Munoo, 
SoTORooPA, his wife 
Preeyobroto, his fon 
Uttanpado, his fecond fon 

Akootee Swoyombhoos 
1ft daughter 
Deboote ditto, 2nd 
Yogo 

Prosootee ditto, 3d ditto 


Koochee, the huft)and of Akootee 
Kordom, ditto of Debootee 

Doksoprojapootee, ditto of Proso 
otee 

Tooreeto 
Moreechee 
Meesro ditto 


2d 

Swarocheeso. Munoo 
Raja Dyumot his fon 
Raja Suseno ditto 
Raja Rociieesmot, ditto. 


MANWANTARA. 
Tooreeto 
Urjostombho 
Rochono, & others. 


3t 
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3d MANWANTARA. 


Utomo. Muno9 

Beposvto 

PoBOMo his fon 

Bhodro 

Srimjoyo, ditto 

Promodo 

JOGOTBO, ditto 

SoTYOJEET, and many others. 

SoTYO 

4th MANWANTARA. 

Tamoso. Munoo 

Beerso 

Bbeesokhyates his fon 

Bephreetoyo 

Norohketu, ditto 

JOTEERDMA 

SOTYOKHOBOYO 

Treeseckiioisworo, and manyothers. 


6th MANWANTARA. 

Riboto. Munoo 

Heronyoroma 

Botee his fon 

Beposeera 

Beendho, ditto 

Urphobahoo 

BltOOTOROYO 

Beebhoo, and many others, 


6th MANWANTARA. 

Chaksooso. Munoo 

Apyo 

PuRKU his fon 

Horyosmot 

Pybruso, ditto 

Dweeroko 

SuDYVMNO, *dittO 

Nobhogo, 7th ditto 

Monteodrcmo, and many others 

1’rodyumno, ditto 

;th MANWANTARA. 

Vavioswata, or Noah. 

Munoo Preesophro his (ith fon 

IcsKWAKU his ift fon 

Kobee, 8th ditto 

Nreeoo, 2nd ditto 

Deesto, yth ditto 

Dbeesto, 3d ditto 

Baruno, 10th ditto 

SORYATI, 4th ditto 

Ann VO 

Norisyanto, 5th ditto 

s f 2 rtii 
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7th MANWANTARA (contmued.) 


Bosu 

OxRI , 

Rudro 

Bosisto 

Biswedebo 

Biswamitro 

Morudgoso 

Goutomo 

OsNIKUMAU 

JoMOnOGNEE 

Ribhobo 

Bhorodwajo 

Kosyapo 

PuRONDORo, and many others. 


8th MANWANTARA. 

Sabobni. Munoo 

PoRosu Ram 

PTeermoko his Ton 

Dipliman 

Beerojoska ditto 

OsoTTHAMO fon of Dron 

SuTOPA 

Kreepo 

Beeroja 

Reesyoringo 

Omreetoproeho 

Vyasa or Byasa 

Gabolo 

Qth MANWANTARA. 

Doksosaborni. Munoo 

Giiobbo 

Bootoketu his fon 

Paro 

Diptiketu ditto 

Dyutimot 

Dreestoketu ditto 

Strutho and many others. 

MoRlCHl 

10th MANWANTARA. . 

Eromosabornee. Mttnoo 

SuKREETO 

Biiunisiu his fon 

SOTVO 

SORASONO 

JOYO 

Birudho 

Murti 


IIOEISMAV 


SoMBHOo and many others. 
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lith MANWANTARA. 

13homoasabornee. Munoo Neebbano 


Soty'o Dhohmo his Ton 

Roochee 

Bihonogono 

Oruno 

Kamogomo 

Bidretto and many others. 


12th MANWANTARA. 

Rudrosaborxee. Munoo 

Topomubti 

Deb OBAN his fon 

Toposee 

Upodebo ditto 

Ogneedroko 

Debosreesto ditto 

Gondhodhama and many others. 

Morito 

13 th MANWANTARA. 

Debosabornee. Munoo 

SUTRAMO 

Chitrosexo his fon 

Neermoko 

Bichitro ditto 

Dibosi’otee and many others. 

Sl'Korma; 

14th MANWANTARA. 

Eendrosoborni. Munoo 

Ognee 

Urunggo his fon 

Bahoo 

Bhuru ditto 

SOOCHEE 

Bodhno ditto 

SUDHO 

PoBETROO 

Magodho and many othcK . 

Chaksooso 


Note. Several names in the foregoing table had the title of Dcvlas, Rccjhccs 
&c. annexed to them, probably by way of diftinc^lion or pre-eminence. 

Utomo, Tomoso, and Riboto, the third, fourth, and fifth Munoos^ 

were the graudfons of 

SwoYOMjniooBO or Adam; Dokso S\borxkk 


the 


were 
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The ()th Mumo was the fon of Baacno qt Vaeua’o, the tenth fon of Vaivo- 
swATA : therefore it is cafy to perceive that the Puranic Mfiiwantfira^. wln^K 
was conlidered in ancient times as the duration of the life of a Munoo or Patri- 
arch could not be very long, and ought not to be confounded with the Man- 
wantaras of the prefcnt fyfiem of Meya, confilling of 308448000 years each. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Of the folar and lunar line of princes, who are faid to have reigned in the Cities 
of Ayodhya or Audit (now Oud), and Pralijhthana or Vitora, otherwife Ilafti- 
napoor (now Delhi) rcfpe(51:ively, from about the beginning of the Trcta yug of 
the Poets, or 1002nd year of tlie aftronomic Cali yug, down to the time the folar 
line of princes became extinft : when the country is fuppoled to have been 
conquered by fome foreign power; probably Alexandka, 


1 

Poetic 
Adi a. 

Solar Lute. 

Year of 
the Wo. 

179 

IcSWACHU 

VicuesHi 

1907 


CuersTA 



Anenas 



Pbithu 5 


i 

VxsWAGAND- 


Cc 1 

HI 



Ch ANOKA 



Yuvanasw^a 



Suava 



Vrihadiias- 



W'A 10 



Dhyndhcma- 

RA 

Duidiiaswa 



Lunar Line, 


Bcdha 

PURUHAVAS 

Ayush 
Nahusha 
Yayati 5 
Puau 

Janamejaya 


Ajir. 

jEra 

C.Yug 

1002 


10 


> He- 



Treta Yug, or Silver ^ge. 


AAAS AND UATKS. 


Poeiie 

JSra. 


Solar Line. 

Year of 

them. 

Lunar lane. 

jiftr. 

/Era 

Heryaswa 




Nicumbha 




Crisaswa 15 




Sbnajxt 




Yuvanaswa 




Mandhatrx 




PuROCUTSA 


Pbachinwat 


Trasadasyu 


Pravira 


20 




Anaranya 


Menasyu 


Heryaswa 


Charupada 


Praruna 


SuDYU 


Trivendha- 


Bahugava 


NA 




Satyavrata 


Sanyati 


25 




Trisancu 


AhAN YATt 


Harischan- 


Raudraswa 


DRA 




Ruoita 


Riteyush 


IIarita 


Rautinava 


Champa 30 


Sum a: I 


Sudeva 


Aiti 


VlJAYA 


Dushmanta 


Bharuca 


Bharata 


Vrica 


Vitatha 


Bahuca 35 


Manyu 


Sagara 


Vkihateshe- 


Asmanjas 


tra 


Ansumat 


IIaslin 


Bhaghiua- 


Ajamedha 


THA 


Ricsha 


Sruta 40 


Samwahana 


Nabha 


CuHU 
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Poetic 

JEras. 

Solar Line. 

Year of 
the Wo. 

Lunar line. 


SlNOHADWlPA 



Jahnu 


AYUTAYuan 



Suratha 


Ritapekna 



VlDURATHA 


Savdasa 

45 


Sarvabhauma 


Asmaca 



Jayasinha 


Mulaca 



llADHrCA 


Dasaratha 



Ayutayush 


AlUABim 



Acrodhana 

• 

VlSWASAlIA 

50 


Devatithi 

A 

Chatawanga 



Rusha 


Deughabaiiv 



DiLLII’A 

CO 

Racu 



Pbatipa 

1 

C) 

Aj\ 



Santanu 

•> 

1')asaeatua 

55 


Vachytravirya 

KS 

Kama 



Pan DU 

^ 1097 

Vriadbaba 


2825 

Yudhisiithira 

t; 1107 

Vkihadrana 


2835 

Parisciiit 

1 

*Uri:crya 



*Janam ajay'A 


*Vatsavridha 

60 


♦Satanica 


*PuATOVOMA 



*Sahasrinaca 


♦Biianu 



*As\vamkdhaj A 


’*Devaca 



*AsiMACHiaSHNA 


*Sauadeva 



♦Nemichacra 


'*''V]RA 

65 


*IIi’'rA 

129G 

^Vridiiaswa 


3024 

♦CuiTIlAKATA 


jEra 

C.Ytig 


45 


50 


55 

ip'iO 

1930 

Oo 


65 

2119 


Dii'iifar 



Lkva^ar Yi/g, or Brazen ^ge. 
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Poetic 

Aira. 


Solar Lhie, 


1 CUSHA 
Attithi 
Nishadha 
Nabas 

PUNDARICA 

CSHEMADHAXWAS 

Devanica 

Ahsniagu 

Paripatra 

Ranachala 

Vajranabha 

Arca 

SuGANA 

ViDHRITI 

Hiranyanabiia 

PUSHYA 

Dkuvasandhi 

SUDERSANA 

Agnivern A 

Sighira 

Maru 

Prasusruta 

Sandhi 

Amersana 

Mahaswat 

VlSWABHAHU 

Praseniiajit 

Tacshaca 

*Bannumat 


5* 


3025 


70 


75 


80 


85 


Lunar Lane. 


♦SuCHIRATHA 

♦Dhritimat 

♦Sushina' 

^SUNITHA 

*Nrichaeshuh 

♦SUCHINAEA 

*Pariplava 

♦SUNAGAR 

♦Mkdhavin 

*Nripanjava 

*Derva 

*Trini 

♦Vrihadratha 

*SlIDHASA 

*Satanica 

*Duemadana 

*JIahinaka 

*D andapani 

*Nimi 

*CsHIMACA 


90 


95 


AJir. 

AHra 

C.Yu g 

2120 


75 


80 


85 


90 


95 


Tt 
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Poetic. 

yEra. 

Solar Line. 

Year of 
the Wo. 

Lunar Line. 

Jftr. 

Mra 

C.Yug 


♦Pbactxcas- 





WA 





♦SUPRATICA 





♦Mauudeva 


\ 



^SUNASCHA- 


100 

\ 


TBA 

i 




*PuSHCABA 

1 

1 

1 



100 


1 

— 


S 

♦Antabicsha 




M 

♦SUTAI’AS 


105 



♦Amitrajit. 


_ 1 


w 

*Vbihadkaja 





*Barhi 105 





*Critanjaya 





♦Rananjaya 


no 



♦SloCYA I 





♦SudhodaHO 




4 

♦Langalada 





♦Prasenajit 





♦CaUDBACA 


115 



♦SuMITRA 





115 




864 

117 

3888 

117 

298J 


In the preceding table I have placed Yudhishthik in the year 2825 of 
the world correfponding to the 1097th of the Treta yug of the Poets, and to 
the ig20th of the aftronomic Cali yug; that this is about the period 
in which Yudhishthik reigned I have not myfelf the fmallell doubt, not 
only becaufe he rouft have been contemporary with Pabababa the father 
i , of 
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of Vyasa, but alfo on account of the exaA coincidence of that period with the 
cliafm of the chronology of the kings of Magliada, which appears fufficicntly 
evident to have been occafioned by the removal of the dynafty of Sahadeva,. 
who was contemporary with Yudhishthir, from that period of hiftory. 

From the probabilities of the duration of life deduced from obfervations on 
bills of mortality, it appears, that the mean duration of human life, taking one 
man with another, does not exceed thirty-two or thirty-three years. Admitting, 
however, the mean duration of life to be thirty -three ycajs of this we cannot al- 
low more than a half, or feventeen years at the utmoft, to each reign, in a long 
fucceffion of princes. Therefore, as Icshwacu the fon of Noah, began his 
reign near the beginning of the Treta yug, or in the year 179 of thatperiody 
if we divide the remaining years 111/ in the Treta yug by 17, wc (hall have 
about fixty-fiK reigns from Icshwacu’s time down to the end of the Treta 
yug and his number of reigns is confirmed by the place of Yudhisiithir in 
the table, being the fifry-feven reign, and at the fame time about 200 years- 
before the end of the Treta yug ; fo that in all probability, it would re- 
quire at lead; nine or ten reigns more, from his time down to the end of that pe- 
riod. After the fame manner, the number of computed reigns for the whole of 
the Dwapar yug or 864 years, would be fifty-one : which, with the former 
number, make altogether 1 1 7 computed reigns ; and of this number, wc find 
no more than 114 in the folar line of princes, and ftill confulcrably Icfs in the 
lunar line. 

In confequence of the ancient hifioiians' adopting the aftronomic a’ra of the 
Cali yug, at the clofe of Pari c suit’s reign, as already noticed, Yudhisii- 
thir and Paricshit’s in the lunar line, and with Vuihadbala and I'ltr- 
hadrana, their contemporaries in the folar hue were removed (with oilier^) by 
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the modern commentators from the clofe of the Treta yug down to the clofe of 
the Dwapar yug of the Poets ; therefore Rama was fuppofed to have been the 
left prince of the folar line who reigned in Otid at the clofe of the Treta yug : 
and as they had placed the immediate fucceflbrs of Paricshit at the begin- 
ning of the Cali yug; fo, in like manner, the immediate fucceflbrs ofVRiHA- 
DRANA may be fuppofed to have been placed at the beginning of the Cali yug 
alfo : hence the mode of correction required becomes obvious, 

I -have therefore reftored VniHADSALA and Vrihadhana to their proper 
places in the Treta yug, as contemporaries with Yudhishthir and Paric- 
shit ; and the remaining names down to the end of that period marked with a 
were their fucceflbrs as placed in the Cali yug. 

The other names marked with a *, are the remaining princes mentioned in 
Sir William Jones’s chronology as reigning in the Cali yug ; all of whom, 
however, if they reigned at all, muft have reigned before the end of the Dwa- 
par yog of the Poets ; and their being mentioned by ancient hiftorians as 
reigning in the Cali yug, does not at all imply that they reigned after the 
Dwapar yug, but only in the aflronomical Cali yug, which commenced the 
906th year of the Satya yug of the Poets, and has been unfortunately con- 
founded (by the modern Hindu commentators) with their Cali yug : with which 
however it has no relation except in name ; or to fpeak more eorreClly, they 
have confounded the fictitious ages of the Poets with the real aftronomic 
periods. 

With refpeCt to the chafm in the lunar line of princes after Jananujaya, 
the names that are raifling muft either have been loft, or elfe, which is more 

pro- 
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probable, mentioned by the ancient hiftorians, as reigning in the Cali yug 
of the aftronomical aera; and as Jananujava is the firfl. prince mentioned as 
reigning in the Cali yug, in the lunar line, it is very probable, he may be the 
fame perfon recorded as reigning in the Treta yug ; and if that thould be the 
cafe, the eleven names that follow next to him, moft likely will be thofe that 
thould fill the chafms. 

At what particular period of time, tlic folar line of princes became extinct, 
it is not eafy to afcertain, by the table, it would appear, that it muft have been 
fifty years before the year 3888 of the world ; but as I allowed feventeen years 
to each reign, which is rather two much in a long fucceflion of eldcll fons, 
it is probable it muft have ended about 100 years, at leaft, earlier than given 
by the table ; which will place the end ot the lall prince’s reign, about the 
year 3788 of the world. 

Alexander the Great paid his vifit to India about 200 years about the year 
3888 of the world, or end of the Dwapar yug ; but Ahether he was the caufe 
of the folar line of princes becoming about that time extin'cft, or whether 
Prasenajit (the laft prince but two mentioned in the table, and whofe name 
might be pronounced, or corrupted into Porasnajit, Porusnajit, or even 
Pouus itfelf, leaving out the termination Najit) was the prince named Po- 
Rus, whom Alexander conquered and took prifoner, I will leave to others 
to decide. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of the kings of Magadha ox Behar, from the reign of Pradyota, in the year 
1095 of the world, down to that of Ciiandrabija in the year 3554, con- 
taining a period of 1649 years. 


Anno 
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Cali 

1 

Antto 


Cali 

Muviii 


Yug 


Mundt 


Yug 

1905 

Pradyota 

1000 



SuJYESHTHA 


Palaca 




Vasumitra 



ViSACHAYUPA 




AbHAUUACA I 



Rajaca 




Pueinda ' 



Nandivikda- 




Ghosha i 



NA 




Vajramitra 


2044 

SiSUNGA 

1139 



Biiagavata 



Cacaa’^erna 



Devabuti 



CSHBMADHER- 



2753 

Vasudeva 

1848 


MAN 




BltUMlTRA 



CSHETRAJIR- 




Narayana 



YA 




SusARMAN 



ViDISARA 



2825 

*Sahadeva 

1920 


Ajatasatru 




♦Marjari 


Darbaca 




♦Srutasrava 

! 


Ajaya 




*Ayutayush 



Nandeverd- 




♦Niuamitra 



HANA 




*SuNACSHA- 



Mahaxandi 




TRA 


2404 

Nan DA 

14 p 9 



*Vrishetse- 


2504 

Chandra- 

1599 



NA 



GDPTA 



*Carmajit 



Varisara 




*SrutanjayA 



Asocaverd- 




*VlPRA 



HANA 




*SuCHI 


1 

SuYASAS 




*CsHEMA 



Desaratha 




♦SuVRATA 



Sandgatha 




*Dhermasu- 



Salisuca 




TRA 



Somasarmak 




*Srama 



Satadhan- 




*Dridiiase- 



WAS 




NA 



Vriadratha 



i 



2641 

Pushpamitha 

Agnamitra 

1736 


1 




#Su- 
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Anno 

MunS 


3098 



CaJi 

Yug 

Anno 

Mundi 

( 

*SUMATI 




SiVASWATI 

♦SuBALA 




Purishabiie- 

♦SUNITA 




RU 

*Saytajit 




SUMANDANA 

Balin 

2103 



Chacoraca 

Crishna 




Bataca 

Srisanta- 




Gomalin 

CARNA 




PuRIMAT 

Paurnama- 




Medasiras 

SA 




Serascanda 

Lambodara 




Yajnyasri 

VlVILACA 




Vijaya 

Meghaswata 




Chandra- 

Vatamana 



\ 

BIJA 

Talaca 


j 

3554 



CuK 

YjiS^ 


2640 


The names with a * fet before them, are thofe whom I mentioned in the 
foregoing remarks, to have been erroneoufly placed by the modern Hindus be- 
fore pRADYOTA ; for, Sahadeva, the firft of the dynafly was contemporary 
with Yudhishthir, who reigned about the year 282,' of the world. I have 
therefore rellored them again to their proper places in hillory, and by that means 
correfted the two abfurdities pointed out by the late Sir William Jones, in 
the Hindu chronology of the kings of Magadha or Behar. 

Calcutta, 2nd Odoler, 17Q6. 
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XXII. 

ON THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE HINDUS^ 
AND OF THE BRA'HMENS ESPECIALLY. 

BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 

ESSAY L 

^ I "'IIE civil Law of die Hindus, containing frequent allufions to their reli- 
-*■ gious rites, I was led, among other purluits connedted with a late un- 
dertaking, to perufe feveral trcatiles on this fubjcdl, and tranflate from the 
Sanferit fomc entire tradts and parts of others. From thefe fources of informa- 
tion upon a fubjedl on which the Hindus are by no mean- communicative, I in- 
tend to lay before the Society, in this and fublcqucnt eflays, an abridged ex- 
planation of the ceremonies, and verbal tranflations of the prayers ufed at 
rites, which a Hindu is bound conftantly to perform. In other branches of 
this inquiry, the Society may expedt valuable communications froth our col- 
league Mr. W. C. Bi^aouiere, who is engaged in fimilar refearches. That 
part of the fubjedl to which I have confined my inquires will be alfo found to 
contain curious matter, which I fhall now fet forth without comment, referving 
for a fubfequent efiay the obfervations which are fuggefted by a review of thefe 
religious pradtices. 

A Brdhmana rifing from fleep is enjoined under the penalty of lofing the be- 
nefit of all rites performed by him, to rub his teeth with a proper withe, or a 
twig of the racemiferous fig tree, pronouncing to himfelf this prayer, 

• “ Attend, lord of the foreft ; Soma, king of herbo and plants, has approached 
VoL. V. U u thee : 
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thee : maycft thou und he cleanfc my mouth with glory and good aulpices, 
“ that I my cat abundant food.” The following prayer is alfo ufed upon 
this occafion, “ Lord of the foreft 1 grant me life, ilrength, glory, fplendour, 
offspring, cattle, abundant wealth, virtue, knowledge, and intelligence.” But 
if a proper withe cannot be found, or on certain days when the ufe of it is 
forbidden (that is, on the day of the conjundtion and on the firft, lixth, 
and ninth days of each lunar fortnight), he muli rince his mouth twelves times 
with water. 

Having carefully thrown away the twig, which has been ufed, in a place free 
from impurities, he lliould proceed to bathe, ftanding in a river or in other wa- 
ter. The duty of bathing in the morning and at noon, if the man be a 
houfeholder, and in the evening alfo, if he belong to an order of devotion, is 
inculated by pronouncing the ftridt obfervance of it in no lefs efficacious, 
than a rigid penance, in expiating fins, efpecially the early bath in tlie months 
of Maghuy Pholgima, and Curtica : and the bath being particularly enjoined 
as a falutary ablution, he is permitted to bathe in his own houfe, but without 
prayers, if the weather, or his own infirmities prevent his going forth ; or he 
may abridge the ceremonies and ufe fewer prayers, if a religious duty or urgent 
bufinefs require his early attendance. The regular bath confifts of ablutions 
followed by w'orfhip and by the inaudable recitation of the Giiyalri with the 
names of the worlds. Firft fipping water, and fprinkling fome before him,' 
the prieft recites the three fubjoined prayers, while he performs an ablution 
by throwing water eight times on his head, or towards the Iky, and concludes 
it by calling water on the ground to deftroy the Demons, who wage war with 
the Gods. “ ift. O waters ! fmee ye afford delight, grant us prefent happinefs, 
“ and the rapturous fight of the fupreme God. 2d. Like tender Mothers 

make here partakers of yoyr moft aufpicious eflence. 3d. We became 


con- 
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“ contended with your eflence, with which ye fatisfy the univerfe» Waters ! 
“ grant it unto us.” For, as otherwife expounded, the third text may fignify, 
“ Eagerly do we approach your dflcnce, which fupports the univerfal abode. Wa-- 
“ ters ! grant it unto us.” In the Agni purana the ablution is otherwife di- 
“ redted : “ At twiliglu, let a man attentively recite the prayers addrelTed tO' 
“ water, and perform an ablution by throwing water on the crown of his head, 
“ on the cartli, towards tlie fky ; again towards the Iky, on the earth, on the 
“ crown of his head, on the earth, again on the crown of his head ; and, laftly 
“ on the earth.” Immediately after this ablution he fliould fip water with- 
out fwallowing it, filently praying in thefe words, “ Lord of facrifice ! thy heart 
“ is in the inidft of the waters of the ocean ; may Cilutary herbs and waters per- 
“ vade thee. With facrificial hymns and humble falutation we invite thy pre- 
“ fence : may this ablution be efficacious.” Or he may fip water while he utters 
inaudably the myfterious names of the fevea worlds. Thrice plunging into 
water he muft each time repeat the expiatory text which recites the creation ; 
and having thus completed his ablution, he puts on his mantle after w'affiing it, 
and fits down to worfliip the riling fun. 

This ceremony is begun by his tying the lock of hair on the crown of his 
head, while he recites the Gayatr'i, holding much cufa grafs in his left, and 
three blades of the lame grafs in his right hand ; or wearing a ring of grafs 
on the third finger of the fame hand. Thrice lipping water with the fame text 
preceded by the myllerious names of worlds, and each time rubbing his hands 
as if wafhing them ; and finally, touching with his wet hand his feet, head, 
breaft, eyes, ears, nofe, and navel; or his bread, navel, and both Ihoulders, 
only (acording to another rule) he fliould again fip water three times pro- 
nouncing to himfelf the expiatory text which recites the creation. If he hap- 

U u 2 pen. 
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pen to Tnecze, or fpit, he muft not immediately fip water, but firft touch his 
right car in compliance with the maxim, after fneezing, (pitting, blowing his 
nofe, fleeping, putting on apparel, or dropping tears, a man fliould not im- 
mediately fip water, but firft touch his right ear.” “ Fire,” lays Pabasara, 

“ water,” the vidas, “ the fun, moon, and air, all relide in the right ears of 
“ Brahmanas. Ganga is in their right ears, facrilicial fire in their nofrils ; at 
“ the moment when both are touched, impurity vanilhes.” This, by the by, 
will explain the practice of fufpending the end of the facerdotal firing over 
the right ear, to purify that firing from the defilement which follows an eva- 
cuation of urine. The Tipping of water is a requifite introduction of all rites ; 
without it fay.s, the Samha pirana, all aCts of religion are vain. Having there- 
fore lipped water as above mentioned, and palled his hand filled with water 
brilkly round his neck, while he recites this prayer : May the waters pre- 
f^vc me !” The prieft clofes his eyes, and meditates in filcnce, figuring to 
himfelf that Bra'iima with fair faces, “ and a red ccwnplcxion, refides in his 
“ navel ; Vishnu with four arms and a black complexion, in his heart ; and 
“ Siva with five faces and a white complexion, in his forehead.” The priell 
afterwards meditates the holiell of texts during three fuppreffions of breath, 
doling the left noftril with the two longeft, fingers of his right h.'ind, he draws 
his breath through the right noftril, and then doling that noftril likewife with 
his thumb, holds his breath while he meditates the text ; he then railes both fin- 
gers off the left noftril, and emits the breath he had fuppreffed. While he 
holds his breath he muft on this occafion repeat to himfelf the Gayairi with the 
myfterious names of the worlds, the triliteral monofyllable, and the facred text 
of Bra'ume. a fuppreffion of breath fo explained by the ancient legiflator ; 
Ya'jnyawalcya confequently implies the following meditation, ‘'Omi 
cartli ! Iky ! heaven ! middle region ! place of births ! manfion of the bleff- 
ed ! abode of truth !” 


"We 
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Wc meditate on the adorable light of the rcfplendent Generator which go- 
veriis our intelledls ; which is water, luftre, favour, immortal faculty of 
“ thought, Bra'hme, earth, tky, and heaven.” According to the commen- 
tary, of which a copious extraft fliall be fubjoined, the text thus recited figni- 
fics ; “ That effulgent power which governs our intelledls is the primitive elc- 
“ ment of water, the luflre of gems and other glittering fubflances, the favour 
“ of trees and herbs, the thinking foul of living beings ; it is the creator, pre- 
ferver, and deftroyer, the fun and every other deity and all which moves, or 
which is fixed in the three worlds, named, earth, fley, and heaven. The 
fupremc Bra'hme, fo manifefted, illumines the feven worlds ; may he unite 
“ iny foul to his own radiance (that is to his own foul, wJiicli refides effulgent 
“ in the feventh world, or manfion of truth).” On another occafion, the con-, 
eluding prayer, which is the Qayairi of Bra'hme, is omitted, and the names 
of the three lower worlds only arc premifed : thus recited, the Gayatri properly 
fo called, bears the following import : “ On that efiulgent power, which is 
“ Bra'hme himfelf, and is called the light of the radiant fun, do I meditate ; 
“ governed by the myftcrious liglit which refides within me, for the purpofc 
“ of thought ; that very light is thej earth, the fubtil ether, and all which ex- 
ills within the created fphere ; it is the threefold world, containing all which 
“ is fixed or moveable ; it cxifts intermlly in my heart, externally in the orb of 
the fun ; being one and the lame with that effulgent power. I myfelf am an 
“ irradiated manifeftation of the fupreme Bra'hme.” With fuch refledlions, 
fays the commentator, fhould the text beinaudibly recited. 

Thefe expofitions are jullificd by a very ample commentary in which nume- 
rous authorities are cited ; and to which the commentator has added many paf- 
fages from ancient lawyers and from mythological poems, Ihowing the efficacy 

of 
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©f fjusfe prayers in expiating fin t as the foregoing explanations of the text are 
liyunded chiefly on the glofs of an ancient philofopher and legiflator, Yajnya- 
vialcya, the following extra<9: will confift of little more thao-a verbal tranfla- 
tion of his, metocal glofs t 

" The parent of all beings produced all ftates of exiftence, for he generates 
“ and preferves all- creatures ; therefore is he called the Generator. Becaufe he 
" ihines and fports, becaufe he loves and irradiates, therefore is he called re* 
" fplendent or divine, and is praifed by all deities. We meditate on the light 
** which, exifting in our minds, continually governs our intelledls in the pur- 
^ fuits of virtue, wealth, love, and beatitude. Becaufe the being, who fhines 
“ with feven rays, affuming the forms of time and of fire, matures produdlions, 
" is refplendent, illumines all, and finally deflroys the univerfe, therefore, he 
“ who naturally fhines with feven rays, is called Light, or die effulgent power,. 
“ The firft fyllable denotes, that he illumines worlds ; the fecond confonant im- 
“ plies, that he colours all creatures ; the laft fyllable fignifies, that he moves 
“ without ceafing. From his cherifliing all, he is called tlie irradiating Pre- 
« ferver.” 

Although it appears, from the terms of the text, Light of the Generator or 
Sun,”) that the fun and the light fpoken of arc diftant, yet, in meditating this 
fubliine text, they are undiftinguilhed j that light is the fun and die fun is 
light ; they are identical. “ The fame effulgent and irradiating power which 
animates living beings, as their foiil exifts in the Iky, as the male being re- 
fiding in the midft of the fun,” There is confequently no diftineftion ; but 
that effulgence, which exifts in the heart governing the intellcdts of animals, 
muft alone be meditated as one and the fame, however, with the luminous 
power refiding in the orb of the fun. 


That 
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“ TJiat which is in the fun and thus called light, or effulgent power, is 
adorable and muft be worfliipped by them who dread fucceffive births and 
deaths, and who eagerly delire beatitude. The being, who may be feen in the 
folar orb, muft be contemplated by the underftanding, to obtain exemption 
from fuccclTiTC births and deaths and various pains." 

The prayer is preceded by the names of the feven worlds, as epithets of it, 
to denote its efficacy ; fignifying, ‘ that this light pervades and illumines the 
feven worlds, which, lituated one above the other, arc the feven manfions of all 
beings ; they arc called the feven abodes, felf-exiftent, in a former period, re- 
novated in this. Thcfe feven myftcrious words, arc celebrated as the names of 
the feven w'orlds. The place where all beings, whether fixed or moveable, 
exift is called Earth, which is the firft world. That in which beings exift a fc- 
cond time, but without fenfation, again to become feufible at the clofe of the 
period appointed fer the duration of the prefent univerfc, is the world of re-cx- 
iftcncc. The abode of the good, where cold, heat, and light are perpetually 
produced, is named Heaven. The intermediate region, between the upper 
and lower w'orlds, is denominated the Middle World. The heaven where ani- 
mals, deftroyed in a general conflagration at the clofe of the appointed period, 
are born again, is thence called the World of Births. That in which Sanaca 
and other fons of Bra'hma, juflified by auflere devotion, refide, exempt from 
all dominion^ is thence named the Manflon of the Bleflcd. Truth, the feventh 
world, and the abode of Bea'hme, is placed on the fummit above other worlds ; 
it is attained by true knowledge, by the regular difeharge of duties, and by 
veracity : once attained, it is never loft. Truth is, indeed, the feventh world, 
therefore, called the Sublime Abode.” 


The 
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The names of the worlds are preceded by the triliteral monofylUblo, to ob- 
viate the evil confequcnce announced by Menu, “ ABra'hmana', beginning 
« and ending a lecture of the (or the recital of any holy flrain,) muft al- 

‘‘ 'ways pronounce to himfelf the fyllable 6m : for unlefs the fyllablc 6m precede, 
“ his learning will flip away from him ; and, unlefs it follow, nothing will be- 
“ long retained ; or that fyllable is prefixed to the feveral names of worlds, de- 
“ noting, that the feven worlds arc manifeflations of the power fignified by that 
“ fyllable. As the leaf of the paldjli," fays Ya'jnyawalcya, “ is fupported by 
“ a Angle pedicle, fo is this univerfe upheld by the fyllable 6m, a fymbol of the 
“ fupreme Bra'hme.” “ All rites ordained in tlie v6da, oblations to fire, and 
“ folemn facrificcs, pals away, but that which pafleth not away,”^ lays Menu, 
“ is declared to be the fyllable 6m, then called aefiara, fince it is a fymbol of 
“ God, the Lord of created beings.” 

“ The concluding prayer is fubjoined to teach the various manifeflations of 
“ that light, which is the Sun himfelf. It is Bka'hme, the fupreme foul. The 
“ fun, fays Ydjnyavialcya, is Bra'hme ; this is a certain truth revealed in the 
“ facred ttpamjhals, and in various fdchds of the vSeJas. So the Bhawijhya pu- 
“ ram, fpcaking of the fun. Becaufe there is none greater than he, nor has 
“ been, nor will be, therefore he is celebrated as the fupreme foul in all the 
“ vSjas." 


That greatell of lights, which exifts in the fun, exifls alfo as the principle of 
life in the hearts of all beings. It fhines externally in the fley, internally itr 
the heart ; it is found in fire and in flame. This principle of life, which is ac- 
knowledged by the virtuous, as exifliing in the heart and in the fley, Ihines ex- 
ternally in the ethcrial region, manifcfled in the form of the fun. It is alfo 

made 
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made apparent in the luftre of gems, ftones, and metals, and in the tafte of 
trees, plants, and herbs ; that is, the irradiating bein^, who is a form of 
Bra'hme, is manifefted in all moving beings (gods, demons, men, ferpeUts, 
beafts, birds, infedls, and the reft,) by their locomotion ; and in fomc futed 
fubftances, fuch as ftones, gems, and metals, by their luftre ; in others, fuch 
as trees, plants, and herbs, by their favour. Every thing, which moves, or 
which is fixed, is pervaded by that light, iivhich, in all moving things, exifts 
as the fupreme foul, and as the immortal thinking faculty of beings, which 
have the power of motion. Thus, the venerable commentator fays, “ In the 
“ inidft of the fun ftands the moon, in the midft of the moon is fire, in the midft 
“ of light is truth, in the midft of truth is the unpcrifhable being.” And again, 

i 

“ God is the unpcrifhable being, refiding in the facred abode ; the thinking foul 

is light alone; it flilnes with unborrowed fplendour.” This thinking foul, called 
the immortal “ principle,” is a manifeftation of that irradiating power, who is 
the fupreme foul. 

This unlvcrfe, confiding of three worlds, was produced from water. He 
firft, with a thought, created the waters, and placed in them a produAive 
feed.” (Mem, chap. i. v. 8.) Water which is the element, whence the three 
worlds proceeded, is that light, which is alfo the efficient caufe of creation, 
duration, and deftination, manifefted with thefe powers, in the form of 
Bra'iima, Vishnu, and Rudra to denote this, “ earth. Iky, and heaven,” 
are fubjoined as epithets of light. Thefe terms bear allufion alfo to the three 
qualities of truth, paffion, and darknefs, correfponding with the three mani- 
feftartions of power, as creator, preferver, and deftroyer ; hence it is alfo inti- 
mated, that the irradiating being is manifefted as Bra'iima, Vishnu, and 
Rudra, who are refpedtively endued with the qualities of truth, paffion, and 
darknefs. The meaning is, that this irradiating being, who is the fupreme 

VoL. V. X X Bra'hme, 
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Bba'^hme, manifeftcd in three forms m- powers, is the efficient caufe of the cre- 
ation of the univerfe, of its duration and deftrudtion. So in the Bhawi/hya 
punirfa, CmsHtNA fays, “ the fun is the god of perception, the eye of the uni- 
“ verfe, the caufe of day ; there is none greater than he among the immortal 
“ powers. From him this univerfe proceeded, and in him it will reach annihi- 
“lation; he is time mcafurcd by inftants, &c.” Thus the univerfe, confilling 
of three worlds containing all which is fixed or moveable, is the irradiating be- 
ing ; and he is the creator of that univerfe, the preferver and deftroyer of it. 
Confequently nothing can exift, which is not that irradiating power. 

Thele extradls from two very copious commentaries will fufficiently explain 
the texts^ which are meditated while the breath is held as above mentioned. 
Immediately after thefe fuppreffions of breath, the prieft fhould fip water re- 
citing the following prayer, “ May the fun facrifice the regent of the firraa- 
“ ment and other deities who prefide over facrifice, defend me from the fin 
** arifing from the imperfedt performance of a religious ceremony. Whatever 
“,fin I have committed by night, in thought, word, or deed, be that cancelled 
“ by day. Whatever fin be in me, may that be far removed. I offer this water 
“ to the fan, whofe light irradiates my heart, who fprung from the immortal 

effence. Be this oblation clTicacious.” He Ihould next make three ablu- 
tions w’ith the prayers, “Waters! fince ye afford delight, &c.” at the fame lime 
throwing water eight times on his head, or towards the Iky, and once on the 
ground as before ; and again make fimilar ablutions with the following prayer ; 
“ Asa tired man leaves drops of fweat at the foot of a tree; as he who, 
“ batlves is cleanfed from all foulnefs ; as an oblation is Cmdlified by holy 
“ grafs ; fo may this w:vter purify me from fin.” And another ablution with 
the expiatory text, which rehcarfes the creation. He Ihould next fill the palm 

of 
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of his hand with water, and prefenting it to his nofe, inhale the fluid by one 
noftril, and, retaining it for a while, exhale it through the other, and throw 
away the water towards the north-eaft quarter. This is confidered as an inter- 
nal ablution, which waflies away fins. He concludes by fipping water with the 
following prayer, “ Water I thou doll penetrate all beings ; thou doll reach 
‘‘ the deep recelTes of the mountains ; thou art the mouth of the univerfe j 
“ thou art facrifice : thou art the myftick word vajha ; thou art light, taftc, and 
“ the immortal fluid.” 

After thefe ceremonies, he proceeds to worlhip the fun, Handing on one foot, 
and refting the other againfl; his ankle or heel, looking towards the call, and 
holding his hands open before him in a hollow form. In this pofture he pro- 
nounces to himfelf the following prayers : 111, "The rays of light announce the 
" fplendid firy fun, beautifully riling to illumine the univerfe.” 2nd, “ lie 
" rifes, W'onderful, the eye of the fun, of water, and of fire, collcdlive power 
" of gods ; he fills heaven, earth, and Iky, with his luminous net ; he is the 
“ foul of all which is fixed or locomotive.” 3d, " Tl^at eye, fupremcly bene- 
" ficial, rifes pure from the eall ; may we fee him a hundred years ; may we 
" live a hundred years ; may we liear a hundred years.” 4th, " May w’C, pre- 
“ ferved by the divine pow'er, contemplating heaven above the region of dark- 
" nefs, approach the deity, moll fplendid of luminaries.” The following prayer 
may be alfo fubjoined, " Thou art felf-cxillent, thou art the mod excellent 
" ray ; thou givefl. elFulgence ; grant it unto me.” This is explained as an al- 
lufion to the feven rays of the fun ; four of which are fuppofed to point towards 
the four quarters, one upwards, one downwards, and the feventh, which is 
centrical, is the moll excellent of all ; and is here addrelled, in a prayer, which 

X X. 2 is 
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is as fignifying, “ M^y the Aipreme ruler, who geuerates dl things, 

-t^hofe luminous fay is felf-exiftent, who is the fublime caufc of light, from 
whom worlds reccfT? illumination, be favourable to us.” After prefenting an 
oblation to the fun, in the mode to be forthwith expluned, the Gdyatri rauft 
be next invoke^, in the/e. words ; “ Thou astslight ; thou art feed ; thou art 
immortal life j thou art effulgent : beloved by the gods, defamed by none, thou 
art the holieft facrifice.” And it fhould be afterwards recited meafure by 
mcafure ; then the two firft meafures as one hemillich, and tlie third meafure 
as the other ; and, laftly, the three meafures without interruption. The fame 
text is then . invoked in thefe words : “ Divine text, who doft grant our beft 
wifhes, whpfe name is trifyllable, whofe import is the power of the Supreme 
Being ; come thou mother of the vSdaSt who didft fpring from Bra'hme, be 
conllant here.” The Gdyatri is then pronounced inaudibly with the triliteral 
monyfyllable, and the names of the three lower worlds, a hundred or a thou- 
fand tames, or as oftan as may be prafticable, countmg the repetitions on a 
rofary of gems fet in gold, or of wild grains. For this purpofc, the feeds of 
the futrajiva, vulgarly named pitonhiay are declared preferable. The following 
prayers from the Fijhmi purdna, conclude thefe repetitions * : “ Salutation to 

* I omit the very tedious detail refpeding fins expiated by a fet number of rcpititions 5 but 
in one infiancc^ as an atonement for unwarily eating or drinking what is forbidden^ it is directed, 
that eight hundred, rcpititions of the Gayatri fhould be preceded by tliree fuppreflions of breathy 
touching u ater during the recital of the following text : * The bull roars j he has four horns 5 
three feet, two heads, feven hands, and is bound by a threefold ligature : he is the mighty re- 
fplcndcnt being, and pervades mortal men.’ The bull is juftice perfonified. His four horns are 
the Brahma or fuperintending prieft, the Udgatri or chanter of tlie Samadeva, the Hoiii or reader 
of the Rigreda^ who performs the eilentlal part of a religious ceremony, and Adhwarm, ^ho fits in 
the facred clofe and chants the Yajurveda, His three feet are the three vedas. Oblations and fa- 
crifice are liis two heads, roaring ftupendoufly. His feven hands are the Hotr'i, Maciravaruma, 
Bramanacb bandaft, Gravaftaia, Adcbbavac, Nijbtri, and Poirt, names by which officiating priefts 
are defigned at certain foiemn rites. The threefold ligature by which he is bound, is worfhipped 
in the morning, at noon, and in the evening.” 


the 
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*f the fun ; to that luminary, O Bra^imb, who is the light of the pervadcr, the 
“ true generator of the waiverfe, the caufe of efficacious rites.” 2nd, I bow to 
“ the great caufe of day. (who’s emblem is a full blown flower of theyava tree) 
‘'the mighty luminary fprung'from Casyapa, the foe of darknefe, the de» 
“ ftroycr of every fin or the priefi walks a turn through the fouth, rchearfing 
a fhort text, “ I follow the courfe of the fun which is thus explained, “ Aa 
“ the fun, in his courfe, moves round the world by the way of the fouth, fo do 
“ I, following that luminary, obtain the benefit arifing from a journey round 
“ the earth, by the way of the fouth.” 

The oblation above mentioned, and which is called Arghuy cbnfifts of tthy 
flowers, barley, water, and red fanders wood, in a clean copper veflel made in 
the fliape of a boat ; this the prieft places on his head, and thus prefents it with 
the following text, “ He who travels the appointed path (namely the fun) is 
“ prefent in that pure orb of fire, and in the ethereal region, he is the facrificer 
“ at religious rites, and he fits in the facred clofe, never remaining a fingle day 
“ in the fame fpot, yet prefent in every houfe, in the heart of every human 
“ being, in the mod holy manfion, in the fubtle ether, produced in tvater, in 
“ earth, in the abode of truth, and in the ftony mountains ; he is that, which 
“ is both minute and vaft.” This text is explained as fignifying, that the fun 
is a manifcllation of the fupreme being, prefent eveiy where, produced every 
where, pervading every place and thing. The oblation is concluded by wor- 
fliipping tlic fun with the fubjoined text, “ His rays, the efficient caufes of 
knowledge, irradiating worlds, appear like facrificial fires.” 

Preparatory to any adt of religion, ablutions mitft be again performed in 
the form preferibed for the mid- day bath; the pradlicc of bathing at 


noon 
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noon is likewife enjoined as requilite to cleanlinefs, conducire to health, and 
efficacious in removing fpiritual as well as corporeal defilements : it muft never- 
thclefs he omitted by one who is affiidled with difeafe ; and a healthy perfon 
is forbiddeh to bathe immediately after a meal, and without laying afide his 
jewels and other ornaments. If there be no impediment, fuch as thofe now 
mentioned or formerly noticed, in fpeaking of early ablutions he may bathe 
with water drawn from a well, from a fountain, or from a bafon of a catara<5l ; 
but he fliouid prefer water which lays above ground, choofing a ftream rather 
than ftagnant water, a river in preference to a fmall brook, a holy ftream before 
a vulgar river, and, above all, the water of the Ganges. In treating of the 
bath authors diftinguifh various ablutions, properly and improperly fo called, 
fuch as rubbing the body with aflies, which is named a bath facred to fire, 
plunging into water, a bath facred to the regent of this element : ablutions 
accompanied by the prayers, “ O waters ! fince ye afford delight, &c.” which 
conftitute the holy bath ; handing in duft raifed by the treading of cows, a 
bath denominated from wind or air ; handing in the rain during daylight, a 
bath named from the fky or atniofphere. The ablution or bath properly fo 
called are performed with the following ceremonies. 

After bathing and cleaning his perfon and pronouncing as a vow, “ I will 
now perform ablutions,” he who bathes fiiould invoke the holy river ; O 
Gangay Yamuna, Sarajwati, SataJru, Marudv'td’ha, and Jlyidya ! hear my 
prayers ; for my fake be included in this final] quantity of water with the holy 
ftreams of Pariijkti Ajien't, and T^ttajla." He fhoiild alfo utter the radical prayer 
confifting of the words “ Salutation to Ndrdyana." Upon this occafion a 
prayer extradled from the Padma purdna is often ufed with this falutation called 
the radical text ; and the ceremony is at once concluded by taking up the earth 

and 
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and pronouncing the fubjoined prayers : “ Earth, fupporter of all things, 
“ trampled by horfeS, traverfed by cars, trodden by Vishnu ! whatever fin 
“ has been committed by me^ do thou, who art upheld by the hundred 
“ armed Crishna, incarnate in the fliapc of a boar, afeend my limbs, and 

remove every fuch fin.” 

The text extnuSled from the padma pter&na follows : “ thou didfi; fpring from 
“ the foot of Vishnu daughter of Vishnu, honoured by him; therefore pre- 
“ ferve us from fin, protedling us from the day of our birth, even unto death. 
“ The regent of air has named thirty-five millions of holy places in the Iky, 
“ on earth, and in the fpace between ; they are all comprifed in the daughter 
“ Jahnu. Thou art called flie, who promotes growth, among the gods : thou 
“ art named the lotos ; able, wife ofPRiTiiu, bird, body of the univerfe, wife of 
“Siva, ne£tar, female cheriflier of fcience, cheerful, favouring worlds ; mer- 
“ ciful, daughter of Jahnu, confoler, giver of confolation. Ganga, who 
“ flows through the three worlds, will be near unto him, who pronounces thefe 
“ pure titles during his ablution. 


When the ceremony is preferred in its full detail, the regular prayer is a text 
of the vhhi. ” Tluicc did Vishnu ftep, and at three ftrides traverfed the uni- 
“ wrfe : happily was is foot placed on this diifly earth. Be this oblation efli- 
“ cacious !” By this prayer it meant, “ May the earth, thus taken up, purify 
“ me.” Caw dung is next employed witli a prayer importing, “ Since I take 
“ up COW' dung, invoking thereon rhe goddefs of abundance, may I obtain 
“ profperity !” the literal fenfc is this : “ I here invoke that goddefs of abun- 
“ dance, who is tlie vehicle, of fenell, wlio is irreliltible, ever white, prefent 
“ in this cow dung, miftrefs of all beings, greateft of elements, rulling 
“ all the fenfes.” V'ater is aftcrwaixb held up in the hollow of both hands 

joined 
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while tlie-iwayer denominated from the regent of water is pronounced : 

« Becaufe Varuna, king of waters, fprcad a road for the fun, therefore do 1 
follow that route* Oh 1 he -made that road in untrodden fpace, to receive the 
footfteps of the fua. It is he who, reftrains the heart-rending wicked.” The 
fenfe is. “ Varuna, king of waters, who curbs the wicked, made art expanded 
road in the other real region to receive the rays of the fun ; I therefore follow 
that route.” Next, previous to fwimrajng, a fliort prayer muft be meditated : 

“ Salutation to the regent of water I paft are the fetters of Varuna.” This 
is explained as importing that the difpleafure of VaruNa, at a man’s tra- 
verling the waters which are his fetters, is averted by falutation : fwimming is 
therefore preceded by this addrefs. The prieft fh’ould next 'recite the invocation 
of holy rivers> and thrice throw water on his head from the hollow of both 
hands joined, repcatmg three feveral texts ; ift. “ Waters ! remove this lin, 
whatever it be, which is in me ; whether I have done any thing malicious 
towards others, or curfed them in my heart, or fpoken falfehoods.” 2d. 
Waters ! mothers of worlds ! purify us ; cleanfc us by the fprinkled fluid ye 
‘‘ who purify through libations ; for, ye, divine waters, do remove every fin.” 
3d. *' As a tired man leaves drops of fwcat at the foot of a tree, &c.” Again, 
fwimming and making a circuit through the fouth, this prayer Ihould be re- 
cited : “ May divine waters be aufpicious to us for accumulation, for gain, 
“ aiSd for refrefliing draughts : may they liften to us, that we may be afibciatc 
with good aufpices.” Next reciting the following prayer the prieft fliould 
thrice plunge into water : O confummation of folemn rites ! who doft purify 
when performed by the moft greivous offenders ; thou doft invite the bafeft 
“ criminals to purification ; thou doft expiate the moft heinous crimes. I 
“ atone for fins towards the gods by gratifying them with oblations and facri- 
“ fice ; I expiate fins towards mortals by employing mortal men to officii 


ate 
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“ ate at facraments. Therefore defend me from the pernicious fin -of offending 
the gods.” 

Water muft be next fipped with the prayer, ** Lord of facrifice, thy iie«rt is 
in the midft of the waters of the ocean, &c.” and the inrocation of holy rivers 
is again recited. The prieft muft thrice throw up water with the three prayers, 
O waters, fince ye afford delight, &c.” and again, with the three fubjoined 
prayers : ift, “ May the Lord of thought purify me with an uncut blade of 
“ n//a grafs, and with the rays of the fun. Lord of purity, may I obtain that 
“ coveted innocence, which is the wifli of thee, who is fatisfied with this obla- 
“ tion of water and of me, who am purified by this holy grafs.” 2nd, “ May 
“ the Lord of fpcech purify me, &c.” 3d. “ May the refplendent fun purify 
me, &c.” Thrice plunging into w'ater, the prieft fhould as often repeat the 
grand expiatory text, of which Yajnyawalcy'a fays, “ it comprifes the prin’* 
“ ciples of things, and the elements, the exiftcnce of the (chaotick) mafs, 
the produtftion and deftrudtion of w'orlds.” This ferves as a key to explain 
the meaning of the text, which being confidered as the cffence of the vSJas, 
is mod myfterious. The author before me, feems to undertake the explanation 
of it with great awe, and intimates, that he has no other key to its meaning, 
nor the aid of earlier commentaries. The Supreme Being alone cxifted ; af- 
“ terw'ards there w'as univerfal darknefs ; next the watery ocean was produced, 
" by the diffufion of virtue ; then did the Creator, lord of the univerfc rife 
“ out of the ocean, and fucceffively frame the fun and moon, wdiich govern 
“ day and night, whence proceeds the revolution of years ; and after them he 
“ framed heaven and earth, the fpace between, and the cclcftial region.” The 
terms with which the text begins, both fignify truth, but here explained as de- 
noting the fupreme Bka'hme, on the authority of a text quoted from the vtUIa ; 
VoL. V. Y y " Bka'hme 
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■f* ^ka'hme is truth, the one immutable being. lie is truth and evcrlafting 
“ knowledge.” ‘ During the period of general annihilation, lays the commen- 
* tator, the Supreme Being alone exilled. Afterwards, during that period, night 
was produced t in other words, there was univerfal darknefs.’ “This uui- 
« yerfe exifted only in darknefs, imperceptible, undefiuable, undifcovcrable by 
“ reafon, and undifeovered by revelation as if it were wholly immerfed in 
Heep.” (Menu, ch. I. v. 5.) Next, when the creation began, the ocean was 
produced by an unleen power univerfally difFufed ; that is, the element of wa.- 
ter was firft reproduced, as the means of the creation ; “ He firft, with a 
“ thought, created the waters. See.” (Menu, ch. I. v. 8.) Then did the 
Creator, when lord of the univerfe, rife out of the waters. ‘ The lord of the 
*■ univerfe, annihilated by the general deflrudtion, revivevl with his ovm.crca- 
‘ tion of the three worltls.’ Heaven is here explained the expan le of the Iky 
above the region of the ftars. The celclUal region is the middle world and 
heavens above. The author before me, has added numerous quotations on the 
fublimity and elScacy of this text, which Menu compares with the facrificcof 
a horfe, in refpedl: pf its power to obliterate fins.. 

After bathing, while he repeats this prayer, the prieft Ihould again plunge 
thrice repealing the text, “ As a tired man leaves drops of fwcat at 
“ tlic foot of a tree, &c.'’ Afterwards, to atone for greater offences, he lliould 
meditate the Giiyalri, tacjz. during three fupprelfions of breath. He mull alfo 
recite it meafurc by ntcufure, hemiltich by Jiemiftich ; and laftly, the entire 
text without any paufe. As an expiation of the fin of eating with: men of very 
low tribes, oi of coveting or accepting what lliould not be received, a man 
lliould plunge into water, at the fame time reciting a prayer which will be 
quoted on another occalion. One who has drunk fpirituous liquors Ihould 
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tnivcrfc water up to his throat, and drink as much exprefled juice of the moon- 
plant, as he can take up in the hollow of both hands, while he meditates the 
trilitenil monofyllahle, and then plunge into water, reciting the fubjoined 
prayer, “ O Rudra ! hunt not our offspring and defeendants ; abridge not the 
“ period of our lives ; deftroy not our cows ; kill not our horfes j flay not our 
“ proud and irritable folks ; bccaufe, holding oblations, we always pray 
“ to thee.” 

Having finiflied his ablutions, and coming out of the water, putting on his 
apparel after cleanfing it, liaving waflicd his hands and feet, and having fipped 
water, the prieft fits down to worfiiip in the fame mode, which was diredled 
after the early bath ; fuhftiluting, however, the following prayer, in lieu of 
that which begins with the words, “ May the fun, facrifice, &c.” May the 
w'aters purify the earth, that flic, being clcanfcd, may purify me : may the 
“ lord of holy knowledge purify her, that fhe being ckanfed by holinefs, may 
purify me : may the waters free me, from every defilement, whatever he giy 
“ unclcannefs, whether I have eaten prohibited food, done forbidden acis, or* ’ 
aeccpte.d the gifts, of dilhonefi: men.” Another dillercncc between w’orfliip 
.at noon and in the morning, conlifis in Handing before tbc fun with uplifted 
arms, inftead of joining the hands in a hollow form. In all other refpe 
lorm of adoration is iimilar. 

Having conclude ! this ceremony, and walked in a round beginning through 
tliC fouth, and fainted the fun, the pricfl may pioeeed to lludy a portion of the 
Turning his face towards the eaff, with his right hand towardj ilic 
fuuth, and his left hand towards the north, fitting down with the rr/zT/ grafs be- 
fore him, holding two facred blades of grafs on the tips of his left fingers, and 
jilacing his riglithand tliercon, with the palm turned upw'ards, and having thus 
meditated llie Gi/ya/ri, the pricfl fiiould recite the proper text on commencing tlie, 

y y 2 ledturc. 
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l£|£|p^. amd read aa awi^li of tb« veda$m mvf be practicable for liim, continu- 
ing-tbe {waCbice daily until btf read (be whok o£ the v^das ; and then re- 
(|igpum>»eing. the. cqurfil. 


Prayer eq begiofting a leCture of the Rigveda : ‘‘ l>praife the blazing bre, 
<* which- ia brlt placed> at tuitions sites, which etieCts the ceremony, for the 
“ benefit of the votary, which performs the eflential part of the rite, which is 
“ the moft liberal giver of gems.’* 

On beginning a leClure of the Yajurveda : “ I gather thee, O branch of the 
** v6da, for the fake of rain ; I pluck thee for the fake of ftrength. Calves ! ye 
are like unto air; (that is, as wind (iipplies the world by means of rain, fo do 
“ ye fupply facrifices by the milking of cows). May the luminous generator of 
“ worlds, make you attain fuccefs in the beft of facraments.” 


On the beginning a leCture of the Samaveda : “ Regent of fire, who doft ef- 
“ feft all religious ceremonies, approach to taftc my offering ; thou who art 
** praifed for tlxe fake of oblations, fit down on this grafs.’* 


text which is repeated on commencing a lefture of the Ai'Juirva v^da 
r ha^cen already quoted on another occafion : “ May divine waters be aufpi- 
- ‘'*^tious to us, &c.” 


In this manner Ihould a IcClure of the ve'das, or of the vedangos, of the fa- 
cred poems and mythological hiftory of law and other branches of found litera- 
ture be conducted. The priefl fliould next proceed to offer barley, tila and 
water to the manes. Turning his face towards the eaft, wearing the facrificiat 
cord on his left flioulder, he fhould fit down and fpread cufa grafs before him 

with 
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vthb the tip& potiULag towarde. the eaU. Taking grains of bei^}F in hia right 
hand, he Ihould invoke th« gods. ** O z^ilembkd gods ! hear toy caU, lit 
** down on: this grafs then throwing away feme gmifis of barley,, and paiting 
one hand over the other, he Ihould pray in thefe words : Gods ! who refidc 
“ in the ethereal region, in the world near us, and in heaven above ; ye whofe 
“ tongues are flame, and who fave all them who duly perform the flicraments, 

“ hear my call, fit down on this grafs, and be cheerfuL” Spreading the cufit 
grjils, the tips of which mull point towards the eaft, and placing his left hand 
thereon, and bits right hand • above the left, he mull offer gc^ns of barky and 
w'ater from the tips of his fingers, (which are parts dedicated to the gods,) 
holding three ftraight blades of grafs, lb that the tips be towards his thumb, 
and repeating this prayer ; “ May the gods be fatisfied ; may the holy verfcs, 

“ the feriptures, the devout fages, the facrecl poems, the teachers of them, and 
“ the celeftial quirifters, be fatisfied ; may other inftrutftors, human beings, 

“ minutes of time, moments, inftants meafured by the twinkling of an eye, 

“ hours, days, fortnights, months, feafons, and years, with all their compo- 
“ nent parts be fatisfied herewith Next wearing the facrificial thri r,g d 
round his neck, and turning towards the north, he (hould offer tila, or grains 
of barley with water, from the middle of his hand (which is a part dedk’atc^- * 
to human beings), holding in it ctifa grafs, the middle of which inuft relwlB 
the palm of his hand : this oblation lie prefents on grafs, the tips of wm^^h ■ 
are pointed towards the north ; and with it he pronounces thefe words : “ May 
Sanaca be fatisfied ; may SamandAna, Sanatajta, Cajila, Asuar, 

“ Bonne, and Parchasiciia, be fatisfied herewith." Placing the thread, &c. 
on his right Ihoulder, and turning towards the fouth, he muit ofi'er fiLi and wa- 
ll The verb is repeated with each term> “ May the ludy verfes be faticSed ; way the vedat be 
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ter from the root of his thumb (which is a part facred (o the progenitors of 
mankind) holding bent grafs thereon ; this oblation he ihould prefent upon a 
yeilel of rhinoceros’ horn placed on grafs, the tips of which are pointed toward^ 
the fouth ; and with it he feys, “ May fire, which receives oblations, pre- 
fented to our forefather be fatisfied herewith ; may the moon, the judge of 
“ departed fouls, the fun, the progenitors who are purified by fire, thofe who 
arc named from their drinking the juice of the moon-plant, and thofe wlrd 
** are denominated from fitting on holy grafs, be fatisfied herewithi” He mufi 
thenmake afimilar oblation,faying, “May Na'ra' s'arva, PA'RA''s'AnYA,S'ucA, 
“ SA'cAnYA, Ya/nyawalcya, Ja'tucarn'a, Ca'tya'yana, Apastamra, 
“ Baud’haVana, Va'chacut'i', Vacjava'pi', Hu'hu', Lo'ca'cshi', Mai- 
“ tra'yan'i', and Aikdra'yan'i^ be fatisfied herewith.” He afterwards oflers 
three oblations of water mixed with iita, from the hollow of both hands joined, 
and this he repeats fourteen times with tlie difierent titles of Yama, which are 
confidered as fourteen diftindt forms of the fame deity. “ Salutation to Yama* 
“ fahitation to Dhermaraja, or the king of deities, to death, to Aktaca 
^ o/’the deftroycr, to Vaivaswata or the child of the fun, to time, to the 
of all beings, to Audhvmbaba or Yama fpringing out of the racc- 
[ous fig tree, to him who reduces all things to athes, to tlie dark-blue 
to him who refides in the fupreme .abode, to liiin whofc belly is like 
of a wolf, to the variegated being, to the wonderfiil inflicftor of pains.” 
Taking up grains of tila, and throwing them away, while he pronounces this 
addrefs to fire : “ Eagerly we place and fupport thee ; eagerly we give thee 
“ fuel ; do thou fondly invite the progenitors, who love thee, to tafte this pious 
“ oblation.” Let him invoke the. progenitors of mankind in thefe words : 

May our progenitors, who arc worthy of drinking the juice of the moon- 
“ plant, and they who arc purified by fire, approach us through the paths, 

“ which 
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** wliich are travelled by gods ; and pleafcd with th« food prefented at the fa- 
“ crament, may tlicy alk for more, and preferve us from evil.” He fhould 
then offer a triple oblation of water with both bands, reciting the following 
text, and faying, “ I offer this tila and water to my father, fuch a one fprung 
“ from fuch a family.” He nauft offer limilar oblations to his paternal grand- 
father, great grandfather ; and another fet of limilar oblations to his maternal 
grandfather, and to the father and grandfather of that anceftor ; a fimilar ob- 
lation mull be prefented to his mother, and Tingle oblations to his paternal 
grandmother and great grandmother : tliree mom oblations are prefented, each 
to three perfons, paternal uncle, brother, fon, grandfons, daughter s fon, fon-in- 
law, maternal uncles, filler’s fon, father’s fifler’s fon, mothers filler, and other 
relations. The text alluded to bears this meaning : “ Waters be the food of 
“ our progenitors ; fatisfy my parents, ye who convey nourilhment, which is 
the drink of immortality, the fluid of libations, the milky liquor, the con- 
“ fined and promifed food of the manes.” 



The ceremony may be concluded with three voluntary oblations ; th^r.y; 
prefented like the oblations to deities, looking towards the call, and 
facrificial cord placed on his left fliouldcr. The fecond like that oj 
progenitors, looking towards the foutli, and with the firing palfed over i 
Ihouhler. The prayers w'hich accompany thefe offerings are fuhjoine^ 

“ 'May the gods, demons, benevolent genii, huge ferpents, heavenly quirifiers, 
fierce giants, blood thirlly favages, unmelodious guardians of the celeflial trea- 
“ fiire, fiiccefsful genii, fpirits called trees, and all animals, which move 

“ in air or in water, which live on earth, and feed abroad, may all thefe quickly 
“ obtain contentment, through the water prefented by me.” 2nd. “ To frtisfy 

them* 
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“ them wlio are deUioed in «li the hells &nd places of torment, this water is 
“ prefentcd byxnc.” May thofe, who are, and tbofc who are not, of 

kin to me, and thafe who were allied to me in a former exiilcnce, and all 
who deilre oblatiom of waiter from me obtain |Krfei3: contentment/’ The 
firil text which is taken irom the Samaveda differs a little from the Yajurveda. 

Gods, benevcdent j;eoii, huge ferpcnts, nymphs, demons, wicked beings, 
“ ihakes, birds of m^hty wing, trees, giants ; and all who trarerfe the ethe- 
real region, genii who cherilli fcience, animals that live in water or travcrfe 
the atmo^shere, creatures that liave no abode, and all living animals which 
exift ia&aor in the pradlice of virtue ; to fatbfy them is this water prefented 
by me.” Afiexwaxdt, the prieft fhould wring his lower garment pronouncing 
this text : “ May thofe who have been born in my family, and have died, 
“ leaving no £bn nor kinfraan, bearing the fame name, be contented with this 
water which I prefent by wringing it from my vefturc." Then placing his 
facrificial cord on his left Ihouldcr, ripping water, and railing up his arms, 
let him contemplate the fun, reciting a prayer inferted above : “ He who tra- 
• vels the ^pointed path, &c.” The prieft fliould afterwards prefent an obla- 
, ’ tion of water to the fun pronouncing the text of the V'tjhnu purdna which has 
been already cited, “ Salutation to the fun,” &c. He then concludes the 
whole ceremony by worlhipping the fun with a prayer above quoted : “ Thou 
•felf-exiftcnt,” &c. by making a circuit through the fouth while he pro- 
nounces, " I follow the courfe of the iiin and by offering water from 
the hollow of his hand while he falutes the regents of Ipace and other Deities. 
“ Salutation to fpace ; to the regents of ipace, to Bra'hma, to tlie earth, to falu- 
^ (ary herbs, to fire, to Ipeech, to the lord of fpeech, to the pervader, and to 
" the^ mighty Deity.” 


C. E. CAR- 
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C. E. CARRINGTON, ESQ. 

Secretary to the AJiatick Society^ 
SiH, 

THE facrifice of human and other vidtims, and the facrificial 
rites celebrated by the Hindus, having being reprefented to me as a fubjedt of 
curious invefttgation, which, from a comparifon with the ceremonies ufed on 
iimilar occalions, by other ancient nations, might perhaps be interefting, aa 
well to the Society, as to the learned in Europe, I procured the Carica Puran, in 
which I was given to underftand', I fhould meet with full information on the 
fubjedl. To efFedt this purpofe, I tranflated the RudhiradhyayS. or fanguinary 
chapter, which treats of human, as well as of other facrifices, in which blood 
is fhed. I hope alfo in my next communication, to lay before the Society, a 
full account of the Goddefs Cali, to whom thefe facrifices are made, and 
of the BhairSvh, fons of Siva, to two of whom the chapter is addrefled by 
Siva. 


I am, 8cc. tcc^ See. 


W. C. Blaouibub. 


Calcutta, Augtifi 15 th, 


Za 


Vox. V. 
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THE RUDHIRADHYATI, 

OR 8AK6UIKARY CHARTER; 

TRANSLATED FROM THE CALICA PURAK. 

BY W. C. BLAaUlERE, ESQ. 

SALUTATION TO CALICA. 

[Shh^i addrejfss Betil, Bhair^ay and BiatrSvS.^ 

J Will relate youj my fons, the ceremonies and rules to be obferved in faCri- 
ficcs, which being duly attended to are productive of the divine favour. 

The forms laid down in the vaiJhnUvi T&ntrH, are to be followed on all occa- 
fions, and may be obferved by facrificers to all Deities, 

Birds, tortoifes, allegators, filh, nine fpecies of wild animals, buffaloes, 
bulls, he-goats, ichneumons, wild boars, rhinocerofes, antelopes, guanas, 
rein-deer, lions, tygers, men, and blood drawn from the offerer’s own body, 
are looked upon as proper oblations to the Goddefs Chan£cay the Bhair&vSsy &c. 

It is through facrificcs that princes obt^ blifs, heaven, and victory over 
their enemies. 

The plcafure which the Goddefs receives from an oblation of the blood of fifh. 

Z z 2 and! 
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lUi^'itortoires is of boo month’s dura^on, and three from that of a crocodile. By 
vibhe blood of the nine fpecies oi wiid^mals, the Goddels is fatisfied nine 
iiricmths, and for that l^sace of time continues propitious to the offerer’s welfare. 
Thfe'hloodof the wi||ip^fa|^ffJ5ji^|^ ^jipnpyear, and that of 

thbmtelo^ and wild boM for. .twelve years. The S&r&hh&'s * blood fatisfies 
the Goddds for twenty-five years, and buffalo’s and rhinoceros’s blood for a 
hundred, and that of the ty^ an equal number. That of the lion, rein- 
deer, and the human foec&s ^produoni pleafufo, whidbdafls a thoufand years. 
The flefti' of thefe, feve^ly, gives the Geddefs plesdure for the fame duration 
of time as their blood. ’ Now attend to the different fruits attending an offer- 
ing of the fiefh jofa ihinoceros or anieiope^as alfo of ^e ffffi called roJata. 

The ffefh of the antelope and rhinoceros pleafes the Goddefs five hundred 
years and the- rohita fifh and Bardhrimfa give ray beloved (i. e. the Goddefs 
Cali delight for three hundred years.) 

A fpotlefs goat, who drinks only twice in twenty-four hoiu’s, whofe limbs 
are {lender, and who is the prime among a herd, is called a Bardhnnaja, 
and is reckoned as the beft of H&vy&s, (i. e. offerings to the Deities) ; and 
Cavj&s, (i. c. offerings to deceafed progenitors.) 

The bird wTidfe throat is blue and head red and legs black with white fea- 
thers, is called alfo Bardhriw^a^ and is king of Uie birds, and the favorite of 
me and Vishnu. 

By a human facrifice attended by the forms. .laid down, Devi is pleidcd 

' - - ' ' ' i V 

^ Sarabhas^ an aniximl of ^ very fierce nature, laid to have eight feet. 


one 
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J^$f.^4 l>y afaci^fice of thrfe. meO;, poe hup4ta4<ti^puland yeai;s. 
3y bcipm ^001) C4m4fif&4» Cb<&r(^4f Bhak&va »rho a^Hunes |bape, 
are pleafed one tboufand years. An oblation of blood which ha^ been 
pure by holy texts, is equal to ambroCia ; the head and flelh alfo afford ixivlt4> 
deligtd to the Gpd^efs Ch&ndiea. Lei therefore the learned, whfn Paying 
adoration to the ^oddefs, oier blood and head, and when per£curminj|r 
facrifice to fire, ntake oblations of 

Let the performer of the facrifice be cautious never to offer bad flfifli, W the 
head and blood are looked upon by themfelves equal to ambrofia. 

The gourd, fugar cane, fpirituons liqours, and fermented liquors are looked 
upon as equivalent to other offeiiogs, and pleafe the Goddefs for the fantp 
duration of time as the facrifice of a goat. . i 

• The performance of the facrifice, with a ChUndrahafa, or cUri (two weapons 
of the ax kind) is rekeoned the beff mode, and with a hatchet or knife, or 
faw, or a fangcul, the fecond bcfl, and the beheading with a hoe a Bh&llac 
(an inflrument of tlie fpade kind), the inferior mode. 

Exclufive of thefe weapons, no others of the fpear or arrow kind ought ever 
to be ufed in performing a facrifice, as the offering is not accepted by the 
Goddefs, and the giver of it dies. He who, with bis hands, tears off the head 
of the confscrated animal, or bird, ihall be confidered equally guilty with 
him who has flain a Brahmen^ and fhall undergo great fufferings. 

Let not' the learned ufe the ax, before they have invoked it by holy 
texts, which have been mentioned heretofore, and framed by the learned 

for 
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Ici^f^ xkxa&m i ’^let tliolit I no^itll fdiivbe the ax itmSttit, 

fwrticularly fo, whtie the 'fiieiiiSce is to be nude to ^ Godkie0es 
itinACdmS/ishi^ > .t • ■ 

S , ^ ' ' 'J,'- V 'm. 

< t«tthe'4lMcriilcf^‘4e^ twice, then the words Dm Bajr^ 

^ariy '^tsk Netmah l ^hich words may be rendered i%/// 

CaUf CaMt D^i/ goddefs ofthunder, iXsifir^ fcepteredCioddelat 

Let him then take tibe ax in his hand, and agtdn invoke the £une by the CaU 
r^/fij'e.teact as Allows. 

Let the iaciidcer fay Mrang Hring, CaU^ CaU i O horrid toothed Goddefs ; 
cat, cut, dedroy all th^ malignant, cut with this ax ; bind, bind ; feize, feize ; 
drink Mood } Ifihe&g, fphcng ; ibcure, Secure. Salutations to CaU. Thus ends 
die Calra1riy'& M&nfr^, 

The Charga (the ax) being invoked by this text called the C&lratriyt Man-- 
tra, Cilratri (the Goddefs of darknefs) her&lf preiides ovet the ax uj^ted £or 
the defirui^ion of the facriiicer's enemies. 

The facrificers muft make ufe of all the texts directed previous to the facii- 
fice, and alfo of the following, addrefhng himfelf to the vidtim. 

Beads were created by the fdf-exiding,'bimiclf to be immolated at facridces : 
I therefore immolate thee, without incurring any iin in depriving thee of life. 

Let the facrificer then name the Deity to whom the facrifice is 'made, 
and the purpofe for which it is performed ; and by the above text immohte the 

vidtim 
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vidlim, whofe face is to be towards the north, or eife fet the faerificer turn 
his own &ce to the north, and the viAim’s to the eaft. Haring imaiolated, 
the victim, let him without fail mix fait, &c. as before mentioned wi^ 
blood. s 

The veiTel in which the blood is to be prefented, is to be according to the 
circumilances of the offerer, of gold, filver, copper, brafs, or leaves fewed toge- 
ther, or of earth, or of tutenague, or of of the fpecies of wood ufi^i in 
facriiices. 

Let it not be prefented in an iron veilel, nor in one made of the hide of an 
animal, or the bark of a tree j nor in a pewter, tin, or leaden vefTel. Let not the 
blood be reprcfented in the holy veflel named^w^ and fruchy nor on the ground. 
Let it not be prefented in the Gh&tli (i. e. an earthen jar always ufed in other 
religious ceremonies.) Let it not be prefented by pouring it on the ground, or 
into any of the vcfTcls ufcd at other times for offering food to the Deity. 
Let not the good roan who wifhes for profperity, offer the blood in any of 
of thcfe vcffcls. Human blood muft always be prefented in a metalic or ear- 
then vcffel ; and never on any account in a veffcl made of leaves, or fimilar 
fubflance. 

The offering a horfe, except at the Afioamedha facrifice, is wrong, as alfo of- 
fering an elephant, except at the Gaja Medha ; let therefore the ruler of men 
obferve never to offer them except on thofe occafions. And on no account 
whatfoever let him offer them to the Goddefs Devi, ufing the wild bull called 
Ck&nrar^ as a fubftitute for the horfe, when the occafion requires one. 


Let 
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. ^Ijetndt a BrMt)Ssti ei^^t eior’A litui k't^; of blood, dr fpi. 

liquors to tht Gbddefs-Defi. If fc 'ftwJtifitei eithef a Hon, a 

i^gex^ or i inttB^ lifi^gctesto hd:l, iu^ ^liiTei but a Ihdtttitnd in this world at- 
tended Rufery and miidbrtane. 

Mfa (idlbrs his dwtt blofld) feisfuilt is equal to that of the flayer of 

a Bt/Smmkmi if he oiSers %intaoiil he ks' nolbnget a Brdhmen. 

Let not a CfieStu offer an antelope : if he does, he incurs the guilt of a 
Brdhmen flayer ; where the facrifice of lions, of tygers, or of the human, 
fpeties is required, let the three firll claflfes aft thds : having formed the image 
of the lion, tyg^r, or hunum Ih'ape iiSfth hUttCTj paflci or bailey meal, let them 
-faaciiflce the fitfib as if a living Vi^im, Ihfe ax being fifft invoked by the 
text iVefwJ, &c. 

Where the factiflee of a nnitober of animals is tb take place it is fuffidient to 
bring and prefent two or fl»ee to the Deity, which fcrVes as a confedration of 
the whole. I have now related to you, O BhatrihU, in general terflis, the cere- 
monies and fotmt of facr^ces r attend notv to the diflbrehl texts to be ufed on 
the fcveral different occafions. 

Wheh a buflhlo is pifbftntcd to Diwi, Bkdhiifte, dr iB^iratA XtX the facri- 
•fiefer nfe the tbHb^ihg MantT% in ihVdidiltg the'Vi^'im. 

“ In the manner that thou deflfoyt?ft 'htwihs, in the'mahher that thou carriefl: 
‘‘ CA2nd»V<?, deftroy my encmies,^ and bfear prtjfperity to 'ttie, ‘6 buflSilo ! 


« On 
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** O ftecd of death, of exquifite and unperilhahle &ttn, prodticeinie Idag 
life and fame. Salutation to thee, O buflalo !'* 

Let him then addrefs the Charga (ax) calling it GuM i. e. the cavern- 
born, and befprinkle it with water, faying, “ Thou art the inftrument ufed in 
facrifices to the gods and anceflors, O ax! of equal might with the wild 
rhinoceros, cut afunder my evils. O cavern-born ! falutation to thee again 
“ again.’* 

t 

At the facrifice of an antelope, the following Mantra is to be ufed : 

“ O antelope ! reprefentative of Bra'hwa, the emblem of his glory, thou 
** who art even as the four vidas, and learned, grant me extenfive wifdom and 
** and celebrity.” 

At the facrifice of a Sdrabha, let the following Mantra be ufed ; “ O e/g//t- 
“ footed animal ! O fportful native of the Chandra Bhdgd mountains ! thou 
“ eight-formed long-armed animal * ; thou who art called Bhairdvd ; falutation 
“ to thee again and again ! alTume the terrifick form, under which thou de- 
firoyeft the wild boar, and in the fame manner deflroy my enemies.” 

At the facrifice of a lion : “ O Heri, who, in the lhape of a lion, beared 
" Chdndica, bear my evils and avert my misfortunes. Thy fliape, O lion ! was 
“ aflumed by Heri, to punifli the wicked part of the human race, and under 
“ that form, by truth, the tyrant Hirdnyd Cdjipu was deftroyed.” I have now 
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* A mark of eimnence. 
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^nslated to thee« O Bh^HvUt who «t ?oid of . the mode of paying^adom* 
tion to the lion. 

attend to the particulars relative to the oSbiing td* human blood. 

let a human vidttm be facriheed at a place holy worflup, or at a cemetery 
where dead bodies are burled. Let the oblation be performed in the part of the 
cemetery called Metueoy which has been already deferibed, or at a temple of 
C&m&chy&f or on a mountain. Now attend to the mode. 

The cemetery reprefents me, and is called BhairavS, it has alfo a part called 
TantrdngU ; the cemetery muft be divided into thefe two divifions, and a third 
called Hertua^ 

The human vIAim is to be immolated in the call: divilion, which is facred to 
Bhairdvd ; the head is to be prefented in the fouth divilion, which is looked 
upon as the place of fculls facred to Bhairdvi, and the blood is to be prefented 
in the weft divilion, which is denominated Heruca^ 

Having immolated a human viftim, with all the requifite ceremonies at a ce- 
metery or holy place, let the facriliccr be cautious not to call eyes upon the 
viiftim. 

On other occalions alfo, let not the facrilicer caft eyes upon the victim im- 
molated, but prefent the head with eyes averted. 

The vi6Hm mull be a perfon of good appearance, and be prepared by ablu- 
tions, and requifite ceremonies, fuch as eating confecrated food the day be- 
fore. 
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fore, and by ablllnence from flefli and venery ; and muil be adorned with 
chaplets of flowers and befmeared with fandal wood. ^ ^ 

Then cauling the vi^im to face the north, let the facrificer worfhip the fe- 
veral deities, prefiding over the different parts of the vidtim’s body ; let the 
worfhip be then paid to the vidlim himfelf by his name. 

Let him worfhip Brdhma in the vidtim’s Brahma Rhandra, i. e. cave of 
Br&him, cavity in the fkull, under the fpot where the faturat coronalis and fa- 
gittalis meet*. Let him worfhip the earth in his nofe, faying, Medn^aih 
mmah, and calling a flower; in his ears, deha, the fubtil ether, faying, 
dc^dyd namdh ; in his tongue, farvata mudha, (i. c. Brahma Agni, &c. the re- 
gents of fpeech, &c.) faying, farvata muc'hdya ndniah ; the different fpecies of 
light in his eyes, and Vijhnu in his mouth. Let him worfhip the moon on his 
forehead, and Indra on his right cheek, fire on his left cheek, death on his 
throat, at the tips of his hair the regent of the fouth-weft quarter, and Varuna 
between tlie eye-brows ; on the bridge of the nofe let him pay adoration to 
wind, and on the fhoulders to Dhdnefwdrd, (i. c. god of riches,) then wor- 
fhipping the sdrpd rdja, (i. e. king of ferpents,) on the llomach of tlic vidlim. 
Jet him pronounce the following Mantra : 

“ O beft of men ! O mofl aufpicious ! O thou who art an aflemblage of all 
« the deities, and mofl exquifite ! bellow thy protedlion on me, fave me, thy 
** devoted, fave my fons, my cattle, and kindred ; preferve the flate, the mi- 
“ niflers belonging to it, and all friends, and as death is unavoidable, part 
“ with (thy organs of) life, doing an adl of benevolence. Bellow upon me. 


* This is done by cafting a flower there, faying, Brabmaye namah ; falutation to Brahma. 

A a a 2 “ O mofl 



**! 0 ttft^ au-^fcfou* !' thfc bH6 whicK bbtiBtted bjrthtf- iftoft aoAere drroftteii^ 
by a<fts of charity and performance of reli^oua cetenforiJes ; Mid at the fame 
" time, O moft excellent ! attain fupreme hlifs thyfelf. May thy aufpices, O 
‘‘ m<^ aid^idous I keqp me focttre ftom ft&cfigjas^ PyachoSt terrors, feipents, 
bad i^rtnees, ehehiies, and other evils ; and death being inevitable, charm: 
** Bhigavati in thy laft moments by copious ftrean^ of blood l^outing from the 
“ arteries of thy flefhy neck.” 

Thus let the lacrificer worthip the ridtim, adding whatever other texts arc 
applicable to the occalion, and have been before mentioned. 

When this has been done, O my children I the vidlim is even as myfelf, and 
the guardian deities of the ten quarters take place in him ; then Br&hma and 
all the other deities aflemble in the vidlim, and be he ever fo great a finner, he- 
becomes pure from lin ; and when pure, his blood changes to ambroha, and he 
gains the love of M^ad/vi, the Goddefs of the Yog NiddrS, (i. e. the iranqtdl 
repofe of the mind from an ahJlra£tion of ideas \) who is the Goddefe of the whole 
liniverfe, the very univerfe itfelf. He does not return for a conliderable length 
of time in the human form, but becomes a ruler o£ the Gana Dev^h, and is. 
much refpedted by me myfelf. The vidlim who is impure from fin or ordure 
and urine, Cdrndtf'hyd will not even hear named. 

By the repetitions of the texts, and forms feid down for the facrifice of buf- 
falos, and other animals, their bodies become pure and their blood acceptable 
to the Goddefs Shhd. 


On 
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r t>i> ocatiieBS of £Krifices to other deities alfe, both ^ dekfes and viftima 
jBauft. be ivorihipfwd^. previona to immohitKin. 

The blind, the ciippiked, the aged, the- lick, the afiiAed ulcers, tib 
hetmophradite, the imperfe^bLy fortned, the fcarred, the timid, the leprous, 
the dwarhfh, and the pcrpeSnOOr of faktmt (heinous offences, fuch as 
flaying a Brdhmen, drinking fpirits, dealing gold, or defiling a fpiritu^d 
teacher’s bed,) one under twelve years of age, one who is impure from the 
death of a kinfinan. See. one who 'is impure from the death of mihi guru, (fa- 
ther and mother,) which impurity lafts one whole year : thefe feverally are unfit 
fubjedts for immolation, even though rendered pure by facred texts. 

Let not the female, whether quadruped or bird, or a woman be ever facri- 
ficed ; the facrificer of either will indubitably fall into hell, where the vidtims 
of either the beafis or birds creation, are very numerous, the immolation of a 
female is excufeable ; but tliis rule does not hold good, as to the human Ipecies.. 

Let not a beafi: be offered under three months old, or a bird who is under 
three ^aejha (forty-five days). Let not a beaft or bird who is blind, difficient 
in a limb, or ill-formed, be offered to nor one who is in any refpedt un- 
fit, from the reafons wliich have been fet forth, when fpeaking of the human 
race ; let not animals and birds with mutilated tails,, or ears, or broken teeth, 
or horns, be prefented on any account. 

Let not a Brahmen oi’ a Chandala be facrificed ; nor a prince ; nor that which 
has been already pnefented to a Brahmen, or a deity ; nor the offspring 

of 
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norioQlt iwfao h#s ,<:oiiqaered in nor the i^^Hriagdf a 
Mrihmen, or of a CJhettree ; nor a chtUUds brotkear* nor a fubter, aor a kamed 
j^rfon, nor one who is in unwilling, nor the mate)^ uncle of the facrihcer. 
Thofe. not 1^ nfuned, and fnituals, and birds of Unknown fpecies are unfit. 
If thefe nainai are not forthcoming, let their place be fupplied by a male 
afs Of camel, . If other animals are fortbconung, the facrifice of a tyger, 
camel, or afs mufit be avoided. 

Having firft wmihipped the vi61im, whether human, beaft, or bird, as di< 
re(d:ed, let the lacrificer, immolate him uttering the MSntra directed for the 
occafion, and addrels the deity with the text laid down before. 

Let the head and bbod of a human vidlim be prefented on the right fide of 
Devi, and the facrificer addrefs her (landing in front. Let the head and blood of a 
goat be prefented on the left, and the head and blood of a buftalo in front. 
Let the head and blood of birds be prefented on the left, and the blood of a 
perfon’s own body in front. Let the ambrofia proceeding from the heads of 
carniverous animals and birds be prefented on the left hand, as alfo the blood 
of all aquatic animals. 

Let the antelope’s head and blood, and that of the tortoife, rhinoceros and 
hare and crocodile, and fiih be prefented in front. 

Let a lion’s head and blood, be prefented on the right hand, and the rhi- 
noceros’s alfo ; let not, on any account, the head or blood of a vidtim ever be 
prefented behind the Deity, but on the right, left, and in front. 


Let 
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Let the cohfecnted lamp, be placed either onr the right hand, or m front 
but .on.no account, on the left. Let incenfe be burnt on the left, and in 
.firont, but not on the right hand. Let perfumes, flowers, and ornaments, 
be .prefented in front ; with refpe«9:tothe different parts of the circle, where to 
prefent the offerings, the mode already laid down may be obferved. Let 
Madird (fpirituous liquor) be prefented behind other liquids on the left. 


Where it is abfolutely neceflary to offer fplrits, let the three firft dalles of . 
men fupply their place, by cocoanut juice in a brafs veflel, or honey in a cop- 
per one. Even in a time of calamity, let not a man of the three firft claftes, 
offer fpirituous liquor, except that made from flowers, or flewed difties. Let 
princes, minifters of ftate, counfellors, and venders of fpirituous liquors, make 
human facrificcs, for the purpofe of attdning profperity and wealth. 


If a human facrifice is performed, without the confent of the prince, the per- 
former incurs fin. In cafes of imminent danger or war, facrifices may be per- 
formed at pleafure, by princes themfelves and their minifters, but by none elle. 


The day previous to a human facrifice, let the vidlim be prepared by the 
text Mmastac, and three Devi Suctahs, and the texts Gandha dwdrang ; and by 
touching his head with the ax, and befmearing the ax with fandal, &c. per- 
fumes, and then taking fome of the fandal, &c. from off the ax, and befmearing 
the vidlim’s neck therewith. 


Then 



, j^hea let tfee ^xt 4SMW(^f#,«l4 SSmk^M texts 

to.ufed* aacl iwl»fl»» <iiB» pimied, 

i» ' j ‘ ' " - ' ^ 

malady does j^Qt ^pproacb.lu^ <aipd Tafier my (dersogcotent &cai 

grief md fimilsu* caufes, Aox does of a kiafinan smtief him 

iinpiire. _ , ■ " 

. V' -,ii j, . ’ ... 

Now lilftea to the good aod bad omens, to be drawn from the falling of the 
head, when fevered from the body. 

If head falls f:ow^ds the north-neaf^ or fouth-weft, the prince of the 
country and pfierer of the iacrifice wiU both periih. 

If the human head, when fevered frona the body, falls in the following quar- 
"ters, the following omens are to be drawn. 

If in the call:, wealth ; if in the fouth-weft, power ; if in the fouth, terror ; 
if in the weft, profit ; if in the north-weft, a fon'; if in the north, riches. 

Liften now to the omens to be drawn from the falling qtf the head of a buf- 
falo, when fevered from the body. 

If in the north, property ; the north-eaft, lots’; in the caft, dominion ; 
fouth-eaft, wealth ; the fouth, vidtory over enemies ; if in the fouth-weft, fear ; 
if in the weft, attainment of kingdom, if in the north-eaft, profperity ; this 
rule, O Bhirava! holds good for all animals,* but not for aquadqk or ovipa- 
rous creatures. 

If the heads of birds, or fifties, fall in the fouth, or fouth-eaft, quarter, it 
indicates fear, and if any of the other quarters profperity. 


If 
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If a noiie, proceeding from the chattering of the teedi of thieViiftim's fe- 
vered head, or fnapping of the beak is perceptible, k indicates alarm. U tears 
proceed from the eyes of a human victim’s fevered head it indicates de^ruc- 
tion to the prince. 

If tears proceed from the Severed head of a bolFalo at the time of preient* 
ing it, it indicates that fome foreign inimical prince will die. If tears proceed 
from the eyes of other animals, they indicate alarm, or lofs of health. 

If the fevered head of a human viAim fmiles, it indicates increafe of pro- 
fperity, and long life to the facridcer, without doubt; and if it ipeak, 
whatever it fays will come to pafs. 

If the found Hoonh proceeds from the human vidlim’s fevered head, it in- 
dicates that the prince will die, if phlegm, that the facrificer will die. If 
the head utters the name of a deity, it indicates wealth to the facrificer within 
£x months. 

If at the time of pref^ting the blood, the vidtim difcharge faeces or urine, 
or turns about, it indicates certain death to the facrificer ; if the viftim kicks 
with his left leg, it indicates evil, but a motbn of his legs in any other mode, 
indicates profperity. 

The facrificer muft take fome blood between his thumb and third finger, 
and difdiarge it towards the fouth wefi; on the ground, as an offering to the 
deities, accompanied by the Meha Cawjid Mantra. 

Let the vidlim offered to Ditvi, if a buffalo, be five years old, and if hu- 
man twenty-five. 


l«et 


Voj.. V. 
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the Ca^(» ^rt&GAK^nl be uttoied, end the faeridcer fay ialiSevShS, 
1ii*’M)rfteriotts.^niyc •' < ' ^! 

X prince may facrifice his enemy, having firft invoked the ax vi^h- holy texts, 
by fubftituting a buffalo or goat, calling the vidlim by the name of the enemy 
fluoughotit Whole ceiren^fi^^^^ < M 

Having fecttred thb vldtim with cords,- an^ alfe with facred texts, let him 
ftfilijC dw head, and prefent it to Devi, with all due care. Let him make 
thefe facrificcs in proportion to the increafe or decreafe of his enemies, lopping 
off the heads of vidlims for the purpofe of bringing deflfui^tion on his foes, 
infufing, by holy texts, the foul of the enemy into the body of the vidlim, 
which wiH^ when’ iinmoiated, deprivb the fbe of life aifbi 

•f . , 5-.5 , - 

' Let him firft fay, " O Goddefs of horrid form, O CidmUeliJ eat, devour, 
fuch a one, my enemyj O confort of fire ! Salutation to fire ! This is the 
" enemy who has done me mifchief, now perfonated by an animal : deftroy 
him, O Mohamari! Spheng ! fpheng ! eat, devour.” Let him then place 
flowers upon the vi^lim’s head. The vidlim’s blood muft be prefented with 
the of two fyllables. ' 

If a facrifice is performed in this manner on the Mihanawani (the ninth 
of the moon in the month of JJpm,) let the homa, (i. e. oblation to fire,) be 

performed with the flefli of the vicJtim* 

- ' ' , 'i i. ^ ' 

* 'Tbe Cawjki , Mantra : ** Cawftct ! three-, ^e4 Gq^efi ; jof jowft tcwifying ayfewr^ce, 

“ around whofe neck a ftring of hui^ian Ikulls is pendant, who art the deftroycr evil fpi- 
rits, who art armed v\ ith an ax, the foot of a bed and a fpcar, Rhing Cmuftcl : ' Stl^tidfi ta Aee 
with this blood/’ 


-JUfing 
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Ufiiig the texts which are laid down in tlie Durga Tantrs and purified fire, 
let the Hma be performed after the facrifice, imd it will procure the deat^r 
of foes,. . ^ 

,1 M 

Let not any one prefent blood drawn from any part of the body below the 
navel, or from the back. Let not blood drawn from the lips, or chin, or froin 
any limb, be prefented. Blood drawn from any part of the body, betweep 
the neck and navel, may be prefented, but violent incifions for the purpofs 
of obtaining it, muft not be made. 

Blood drawn from the checks, forehead, between the eye brows, from the 
tips of the ears, the arms, the breads, and all parts between the neck and 
navel, as alfo fi:om the fides, may be prefented. 

Let not blood drawn from the ankles, or knees, or from parts of the body 
which branch out be prefented, nor blood which has not been drawn fi'om 
the body for the exprefs purpofe of being ofS:red. 

The blood muft be drawn for the exprefs purpofe of an oblation, and from 
a man pure in body and mind, and free from fear : it muft be caught in 
the petal of a lotos, and prefented. It may be prefented in a gold, filver, 
brafs, or iron veflel, with the due from, and texts recited. 

The blood, if drawn by an incifion made with a knife, ax, or fangculy 
gives pleafure, in proportion to the fize of the weapon. 

4 - 

The facrificer may prefent one fourth of the quantity which a lotos petal 
will contain, but he muft not give more on any account ; nor cut his body 

B b b 2 more 
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nipre tiban mnecfikry^ , Be Wito wilHngly )the,b2oo4 ^is body aad hi^ 
tpra fiefh, thi fize ,of a gnus ^ Unfeed^ »ia^a^tila, or mtuijta, with zeal and ferV < 
fency} obtuns what he defires in the courfe of fix months. 

‘ Bow attend ito the 'fruits obtained by ^String tit htming mck o( a lamp 
placed u{^ the arms, ears» m breaft, even for a fingle moment. He who 
lyppUes the fame obtains happinefs and great pofieffions ; and for three Ca^Hs 
iseven^'the body of Divi herfdf} after which he becennea sHruler of the 
unive^e. 

« 

He who, for a whole night, fi;ands b^ore the Goddefs ShS, holding the 
head of a facrificed hufihlo in his hands, with a burning lamp placed between 
the horns, obtains long life and fupreme felicity in this world, and in the other 
refides in my manfion, holding the rank of a ruler in the Ganadevatas. 

He who, for a fingle ijhana, (a Ihort fpace of time,) holds the blood which 

proceeds from a vidtim’s head in his hands. Handing before the Goddefs in 

% 

meditation, obtains all that he defiies in this world, and fupreinacy in the Divi 
Lot. 

Let the learned', when he pref^nts his own blood, ufe thelfoUowing text 
followed by the Muh M&ntra^ or principal text uTed in the worlhip of the 
Goddefs under the form which Ihe is at that time addrefied : 

“ Hail 1 fupreme delufion ! hail ! Goddefs ot tne umyene ! Haif ! 

" thou who fulfillcft the defires of all. May I prefume to ofier Ihoe, the 

blood 



*■ 

#|}l«iod 9f my h^ii an4 ^rUt-thou deign to «cce||9 k, «|k im>|iiliooe to> 
“ward* me.” 

. fa xlo’ l i ldl ri ig text bf iii6d> wbei| it periba presents hia own £e(h t 

"Grant O Goddeis! in proportion to the fervency with whkb 
" I pre%nt thee wilh my own fleih» invoking thee to be pn^tious to hm. Salu* 
" tafioii to thee again and again;, under the myllerious fyllables loon/ lean/.” 

When the wick of a lamp is applied burning to the body, the following text 
is to be ufed : 

" Hail 1 Gkiddefs ! Salutation to thee, under the fyllables, Ian/ Ion/. 
** To thee I prefcnt this aufpicious luminary, fed with the flelh of my body, 
enlightening all around, and expoiing to light alfo, the inward recefles of 
" my foul.” 

On the autumnal Mfia Navatm, or when the moon is in the lunar manfion 
ScanSa or B^dca, let a figure be made, either of barley meal or earth, repre- 
fenting the perfon with whom the iacrificer is at variance, and the head of 
the figure be druck off ; after the ufual texts have been ufed, the following 
text is to be ufed in invoking an ax on the occadon : 

( 

" Effufe, effufe blo(i|i j be teiridck, be terrifick ; feize, deftroy, for the 
" love of jiimbicdf the head of this enemy.” 


Having fhruck off the head, let him prefent it, ufing the texts laid down 
hereafter for the occafion, concluding with the word fhat. Water muft 



Ij^ fprinkledi this ^heWir «irthett ^€diki repre&ntt' 

facrilicer's enemy, tifing the text commencing with rZffa dr»Mk; 
by ftreams of blood,) and marks mull be made on the forehead with red 
randers’P^]|;;iufanlls of'i^fidwN4'h^ be t>ut loemd the t^ck <ff!ld#lbSAg(S^,^d 
it mull be drelS»d in red garments, and tied with red cords, and girt with a red 
girdlf. ilida fading die Head towards thd amib, let it be ilracfe off witb an ax, 
andpreifented^ tiflhg the ddbtis 'niis'ls ‘to be ufed<at prefenting the 
head; iftihiS Ihclildce is perfohned on the night of thed'r'£»ij!ii NSeJ&Stra, "or lunar 
maaifion Sfi&nda. The Vya^h& M&ntr&y is to be ufed on the night the 
manfihh. ‘ Let the facrificer contemidate two attajdants on the Goddefsj as 
having fiery eyes, with yellow bodies, red faces, long ears, armed with trident 
and axes in their two right hands, and holding human fculls and vafes in their 
two left. Let them be cohfidered as having tnree eyes and llrrngs of hu- 
man fculls, fufpended round their necks, with long, firaggling, ftightful teeth. 

In the month of Chaitra, on the day of the full moon, facrifices of buf- 
falos and goats give unto me of horrid form much pleafure ; as do alfo honey 
and filh, *' O my Tons !” 

Where a facrifice is made to Chiiidici, the ndlim’s head having been cut off, 

' , *-«» 

mull be Iprinkled with water, atld afterwards prtfented widi the texts laid down. 

The facrificer may draw an augury from the motions of the (lain vidlim 
when near expiring, and for To doing helhuft firll alRfreis the Goddefs, ednfi- 
dering the foul of the vidlim as taking its dejparturfe id a car, and iis body as a 
holy fpot, O Goddefs ! make known unto me, whether the omens are favour- 
« able or not.” ' 
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If the head of the flain does not move fome time after thi?, the 

facrificer may look upon the circumftance as a good omen, and if the reverfe, 
as a bad one. 

He who performs faciiftces according to thefe rules, obtains his wiftics to the 
utmoft extent. 

Thus are the rules and forms of facriftce, laid down and communicated by 
me to you. I will now inform you what othcc oblations may be made. 


Thus ends the Rudhiradhyay^. 
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XXIV. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE PEARL FISHERY IN THE GULPH OP 

MANAR, 

IN MARCH AND APRIL 1797 * 

BY HENRY J. LE BECK, ESQ. 

COMMUNICATED BY DOCTOR ROXBURG. 

T^ROM the accounts of the former pearl fifheries at Ceylon, it will be found, 
that none have ever been fo produdlive as this year’s. It was generally fup- 
pofed that the renter would be infallibly ruined, as the fum he paid for the pre- 
fent fifhery was thought exorbitant when compared with what had been formerly 
given ; but this conjedlure in the event appeared ill founded, as it proved ex- 
tremely profitable and lucrative. 

The fanner this time was a Taniul merchant, who for the privilege of fifhing 
with more than the ufual number of denies or boats, paid between two and 
and three hundred thoufand Porto-novo pagodas, a fum nearly double the 
ufual rent. 

Thefe boats he farmed out again to individuals in the beft manner he could, 
but for want of a fufficient number of divers fome of them could not be em • 
ployed. 

The fifhing, which commonly began about the middle of Fehmary, if 
wind and weather allowed, was this year, for various reafons, delayed till the 
end of the month ; yet fo favourable was the weather, that the renter was 
able to take advantage of the permiflion granted by the agreement, to fifh 
a little longer than the ufual period of thirty days. 

VoL. V. C c c 


The 
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The fifliery cannot well be continued after the fetting in of the fouth- 
ern monfoon, which ufually bi^pe^ns about the 1 5th of April, as, after that 
time, the boats would not be able to reach the pearl banks, and the water being 
then f<J ttoobic^'^ lieav}* f< 5 B,;xJivir\g would be impra<fticable in addition 
to which, the fea-weed, a fpecies of driven in by the foutherly wind, 

and wliich ipreads to a confiderable dillance from the ftiore, would be an im- 
pediment. 

Many of the divers, being Roman Catholics, leave the filhery on Sundays to 
attend divine fervice in their church at Aripoo ; but if either a Mahomedan or 
ISndoo feftiral happens during the fifljing days, or if it is interrupted byilor- 
my w’cather, or any other accident, this loft time is made up by obliging the 
Catholics to work on Sundays. 

The fear of Iharks, as we ftiall fee hereafter, is alfo another caufe of interrup- 
tion. Thefe, amongft fome others, are the reafons that, out of two months, 
(from February till April,) feldom more than thirty days can be employed in the 
fifhery. 

As this time would be infufftcient to fifh all the banks (each of which has its 
appropriate name, both in Dutch and Tamul,) it is carried on for three or 
four fucceflive years, and a new contraft annually made till the whole banks 
have been fiflicd, after which they are left to recover. 

The length of time required for this purpofe, or from one general fiftiing 
to another, has not yet been exa(ftly determined ; it was, therefore, a pradlice 
to depute fome perfons to vilit the banks annually, and to give their opinion, 
whether a fifltery might be undertaken with any degree of fuqccl^ * ? 

. * A gentleman, who aflifled at one of the laft vilits, being an engineer,, drew a cliart of the 
banks, by which their fituation and fize are now belter known than formerly. 

From 
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From various accounts, which I have colle(Slecl from good authority, and the 
experience of tliofe who aflifted at fuch examinations, 1 conjedure, that 
every feven years fuch a general fiflicry could be attempted with advantage, 
as this interval fecms fufficient for the pearl fhells to attain their growth : I 
am alfo confirmed in this opinion, by a report made by a Dutch governor 
at Jafnas of all the fifheries that have been undertaken at Ceylon fince 1722 ; 
a tranflation of which is to be found in Wolfe’s Travels into Ceylon. Biit 
the ruinous condition in which the .divers leave the pearl banks at each fifli - 
ery, by attending only to the profit of individuals, and not to that of the 
public, is one great caufe, that it requires twice the above mentioned fpace of 
time, and fometimes longer, for rendering the fifhing productive. They 
do not pay the leaft attention, to fpare the young and immature fhells thait 
contain no pearl ; iieaps of them arc feen thrown out of the boats as ufelefs, 
on the beach between Mtmdr * and jiripoo ; if thefe had been fufFered to re- 
main in their native beds, they w'ould, no doubt, hevc produced many fine 
pearls. It might, therefore, be advifeable, to oblige the boat people to throw 
them into the fea again, before the boats leave tue bank. If this circum- 
fpcClion, in fparing the fmall pearl fhells, to perpetuate the breed was always 
obferved, fuccceding fifheries might be expcCled fooner, and with ftill greater 
fuccefs : but the negleCl of this funple precaution will, I fear, be attended 
with fimilar fatal confequences here, as have already happened to the pearl 
banks on the coaft of Verjia^ South America', and Szveden, where the fifheries 
are by no means fo profitable at prefent as they were formerly. 

Another caufe of the dedruClion of numbers of both old and young pearl 
fhells, is the anchoring of fo many boats on the banks, almoft all of them ufed 

* Manara, properly Manor, is a Tomul word, and fignifiesa fandy river, from the lhallownen of 
the lea at that place. 
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cliftfircntly formed, clumfy, heavy, wooden anchors, large (lones, &c. &c. If 
this evil cannot be entirely prevented, it might, at leaft, be greatly leffened, 
by obliging them alt to ufe axKhora of a particular fort, and lefs deftru<^live. 

This feafon the Seewel Bank only was fifhed, which lies above twenty miles 
to the weflward of Aripoa^ oppolitc to the frcfli water rivers of Moofalee Mo- 
dragam and Pomparipao. It has been obfen'ed, that the pearls on the north-weft 
part of this bank, which conftfts of rock, are of a clearer water than thofe 
found no the fouth-eaft, neareft the ftiore, growing on corals and fand. 

Condatchey is fituated in a bay, forming nearly a half moon, and is a wafte, 
fandy diftridt, with fome mifcrable huts built on it. The water is bad 
and brackifli, and the foil produces only a few, widely fcattered, ftujited trees 
and bufties. Thofe perfons who remain here during the fiftiery are obliged to 
get their water for drinking from Arlpooy a village with a fmall old fort, lying 
about four miles to the fouthward. Tigers, porcupines, wild hogs, pangolines, 
or the Ceylm armadillos, are, amongft other quadrupeds, here common. Of am- 
phibia, there are tortoifes, efpecially the tefiudo geometrica and various kinds pf 
fnakes. A conchologift meets here with a large field for his enquiries. The 
prefents which I made to the people employed in the fiftiery, to encourage 
them to colledl all forts of ftiells which the divers bring on (here, produced but 
little effedl ; as they were too much taken up in fearching after the mother Of 
pearl Ihells to pay attention to any other objedt. However, my en- 
deavours were not entirely ufelcfs ; I will fpecify here a few of the num- 
ber I colledted during my ftay ; different kinds of pedines *, paltum por- 
phyreum, folen radiatus "J*, Venus cafirenfts, Linn . ;}; afirea hyotis ojir. 

* Scallops. t Itadiated razor ihelL ^ Alpha cockle. § Double cockscomb. 

’ Forjkolii, 
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Forjkolii, ofir. JMalleus *, mytUus hirutido Lmn, fportdihis crocius, pholas pufilhst 
Linn.\i mitra epifcopahs, Linn., lepas Jlriata JPennanti, (vide Zool. Brit.), patella 
iricarinata, Linn., bulla perfedta macidata harpa nohilis, porcellana fedita, 
Rumph. ||, Jlromhus fcorpio, and other of inferior kinds. Amongft the zoophytes, 
many valuable fpecics of fpongia, corallin^e, fatularia, 8cc. a great variety of 
fca ftars, and other marine produ<Sions, that cannot be preferved in fpi- 
rits, but Ihould be defcribed on the fpot. Tbefe, as well as the defcription of 
the different animals inhabiting the fhells, are the more worthy of our atten- 
tion! and deferve farther inveftigation, as we are yet very deficient in this branch 
of natural hiftory. 

During the fifhing fcafon, the defert, barren place, Condauhey, offers to our 
view a feene equally novel and aftonifhing. A heterogeneous mixture of thou- 
fands of people of different colours, countries, cafts, and occupations, the 
number of tents and huts, erefted on the fea fhore, with their fliops or 
bazars before each of them ; and the many boats returning on fhore in the 

afternoon, generally richly laden ; all together form a fpe6lacle entirely new to 
an European eye. Each owner runs to his refpedlive boat as foon as it reaches 
the fhore, in hopes of finding it fraught with immenfe treafure, which is often 
much greater in imagination than in the Ihell ; and though he is difappointed 
one day, he relies with greater certainty on the next, looking forward to the 
fortune promifed him by his fl.ars, as he thinks it impoffible for the aflrolo- 
gical prcdidlions of his Brahmen to err. 


♦ Hammer oyller ; thefc ■w’ere pretty large, bat many broken and feme covered by a calcarious 
cruft. It is very probable that, among thoft, there may be fome precious white ones, 
f Swallow mufcle. t The wood piercer. § Diving fnail, (Grew, Muf.) 

II Salt-coury, Kl. 


to 
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' 'To' prevent riot and disorder, ah officer with a party of Malays is ftationed 
here. They ocaipy a large fqaare, where they have a field piece and a flag 
for fignals.. 

Here and there yon meet with brokers, jewellers, and merchants of all de- 
il'riptions ; alfo, futtlers offering provifiorfe and other articles to gratify the fen- 
lual appetite and luxury. But by far the greater number are occupied with 
the pearls. Some are bufily employed in aflorting them ; for which purpofe 
they make ufe of fmall brafs plates perforated with holes of different lizes ; 
others are weighing and offering them to the purchafer ; while others are drill- 
ing or boring them ; which they perform for a trifle. 

The inftrument, thefe people carry about with them for this purpofe, is of 
a very fimple conftrudtion, but requires much Ikill and exercife to ufe it ; 
it is made in the following manner: the principal part confifts of a piece of 
foft wood, of an obtufe, inverted, conical ffiape, about fix inches high and 
four in diameter in its plain furface ; this is fupported by three wooden feet, 
each of which is more than a foot in length. Upon the upper flat part of 
this machine are holes, or pits, for the larger pearls, and the fnialler ones are 
beat in with a wooden hammer. On the right fide of this ftool, half a cocoa 
nut fliell is fallened, which is filled with water. The drilling inftruments are 
iron fpindles, of various fizes, adapted to the different dimenfions of the pearls, 
which are turned round in a wooden head by a bow. The pearls being placed 
on the flat furface of the inverted cone, as already mentioned, the operator 
fitting on a mat, preffes on the wooden head of his inftrument with the left 
hand, while, with his right, he moves the bow which turns round the movea- 
ble part of the drill ; at the fame time, he moiftens the pearl, occafionaliy 
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dipping the little finger of the fame hand into the water of Ihc cocoa nut' 
ftiell, with a dexterity that can only be attained by conftant pradlice, 

Amongft the crowd are found vagabonds of every defeription, fuch as !*««- 
darams, And^e, or Hindu monks, fakirs, beggars, and the like, who are im- 
pertinently troublefome. Two of thefe wretches particularly attradled the at- 
tention of the mob, though their fuperftitious pennance muft have difgufied a 
man of the leaft reflexion ; one had a gridiron, of one and a half foot long and 
the fame in breadth, fattened round his neck, with which he always walked 
about, nor did he take it off cither when eating or fleeping ; the other had 
fattened round that member, which decency forbids me to mention, a brafs 
ring, and fixed to it was a chain, of a fathom in length, trailing on the ground, 
the links of this chain were as thick as a man's finger, and the whole was exhi- 
bited in a moft fcandalous manner. 

The pettilential finell occafioned by the numbers of pnlrifying pearl fiflies, 
renders the atmofpherc of Condalclia fo infufterabl; oft'enfive when the fouth- 
well wind blows, that it fcnfibly aftc<tt:s the olfactory nerves of any one unac- 
cuttomed to fuch cadaverous fmclls. This putrefaction generates immenfe 
numbers of w'orms, flies, mulkitoes, and other vermin ; all together forming a 
feene ftrongly’^ dilplcafing to the fenfes. 

Thofe who are not provided w'ith a fiifficicnt flock of money fuffer great h.ard- 
Ihips, as not only all kinds of provifions aie very dear, but even every drop of 
good water muft be paid for, 'I'liofe who drink the brackifli w'uter of this place 
are often attacked by ficknefs. It may eafily be conceived what an elfedl the 
extreme heat of the day, the cold of the night, the lieavy dews, and the putrid 
fmell, mutt have on weak conttitutions. It is, therefore, no wonder tliat of 
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thQf^ whQ ilck many die; and many more return home with fevers, "£uxcs, 
or other equally fa^ difordere. i 

'X^e naany dif^pointmenis, ufnally experienced be the lower cinfGes of tnen 
in j^articular, make them often repent of their coming here. They are often 
ruined, .as they rilk all they are worth to purchafe pearl (hells ; however^ there 
are, many inftances of their making a fortune beyond all expedtatipn., A par- 
ticular circumftaripe of this kind fell within my now obfervation : a day labourer 
bought three oyfters * for a copper fanam (about the value of two-pence) and 
was. fo fortunate as to find one of the largeft pearls which the fifhery produced 
this feafon. 

' The donies appointed for the filhery are not all procured at Gylon ; many 
came from the coafts of Coromandel and Malabar^ each of which has its dif- 
tinguifhing number. About ten o’clock at night a gun is fired as a fignal, 
when they fail from Condatchey with an eafterly or land wind, under the di- 
rection of a pilot. If the wind continues fair, they reach the bank before 
day, and begin diving at fun rife, which they continue till the weft or fea breeze 
fets in, with which they return. The moment they appear in fight, the colours 
are hoifted at the flag ftaff, and in the afternoon they come to an anchor, 
fo that the owners of the boats are thereby enabled to get their cargoes out before 
night, which may amount to 30,000 oyfters, if the divers have been aClivc and 
luccefsful. 

Each boat carries twenty-one men and five heavy diving ftones for the ufe of 
tfii clivers, who are called in Tamul, kooly kdrer, the reft of the crew confifts of 

’ The Eafi Imtia pearl ilicll, is well known to be the matrix perlarum (mother of pearl) of Rum- 
i*nnTs, or the Mytilus vurgariiiftrus of confcquently the general term pearl oyfter muft 

be erroneous ; however, as it has long been in common ufe, I hope tube cxcufed for continuing it. 
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a tandel, or head boatman, and ten rowers, who affift in lifting up the divers 
and their ftiells. 

The diving ftone is a piece of coarfe granite, a foot long, fix inches thicSf,' 
and of a pyramidical (hape,. rounded at the top and bottom. A large hair rop^ 
is put through a hole in the top. Some of the divers ufe another kind of ftone 
ftiaped like a half moon, to bind round their belly, fo that their feet may be free.' 
At prefent thefe arc articles of trade at Condatchey. The moft cofnmoci. Of 
pyramidical ftone, generally weighs about thirty pounds. If a boat has more 
than five of them, the crew are either corporally puniftied or fined. 

The diving, both at Ceylon and at Tutucorin, is not attended with fo many dif- 
ficulties as authors imagine. The divers, confifting of different cafts and reli- 
gions (though chiefly of Varravoer * and Mujfehnans^ neither make their bo- 
dies fmooth with oil, nor do they flop their ears, mouths, or nofes with any 
thing, to prevent the entrance of fait water. They arc ignorant of the utility 
of diving bells, bladders, and double flexible pipes. According to the injunc- 
tions of the lhark conjurer they ufe no food while at work, nor till they 
return on fhore, and have bathed themfclvcs in freftt water. Thefe Induins^ 
accuftomed to dive from their earlieft infancy, fearlellly defeend to tlic 
bottom in a depth of, from five to ten fathoms in fearch of treafures. By 
two cords a diving ftone and a net arc connedted with the boat. The diver put- 
ting the toes of his right foot on the hair rope of the diving ftone, and thofe of 
his left on the net, feizes the two cords with one hand, and ftiutting his noftrils 
with the other, plunges into the water. On reaching the bot- 
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he hangs the net r-ound his nefch^ and cdle<Sls into it the pearl Ihells as fail: 
as poffible, durmg the time he finds himfclf able to remain under water, which, 
ufually is about two minutes. He then refumes his former pofturc, and mak- 
ing a figiwd* bjr puljing the cords, he is immediately lifted into the boat. On 
emerging from .the fea> he difcharges a quantity of water from his mouth 
and nofe, and thofe who have not been long enured to diving frequently dif- 
charge fpmc blood ; but, this does not, prevent them, from diving again in 
thcitfum.. When the firft five divers come up and are refpiring the other five 
are going down with the fame fiones. Each brings up about one hundred 
oyfters in his net, and if, not interrupted by any accident, may make fifty trips 
in a forenoon. They and the boat’s crew get generally from the owner, infiead 
of money, a fourth of the quantity which they bring on Ihore ; but fome 
are paid in cafli, according to agreement, 

The moft Ikilful divers come from Collijh, on the coaft of Malahar ; fome 
of them are fo much cxercifed iu the art, as to be able to perform it with- 
out the afliflance of the ufual weiglit ; and for a handfome reward will remain 
under water for the fpace of feven minutes this I faw performed by a Caffry 
boy, belonging to a citizen at Kartcal^ who had often frequented the fiflieries 
of thefe banks. Though Dr. Halley deems this impoffiblc, daily experi- 
ence convinces us, that by long practice any man may bring, himfelf to re- 
main under water above a couple of minutes. How much the inhabitants of 
the South Sea Ifiands diftinguifti themfelves in diving we learn from feveral 
accounts ; and who will not be furprifed at the wonderful. «SV«7/a:« diver Nicho- 
las, furnamedthe Fish*? 

* According toKiRCHKB, he felt a viaim amongftthe ?olypei in the gulph of Charyhdis, on his 
plunging, for the fecend time, in its dangerous whirlpool, both tofatisfy the curiofity of his king, 
Fiik»euic, and his iuLlimuion for wcaltlj. I will not pretend to determine, how far this account 
has been exoggeiated. 
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Every one of the divers, and even the moft expert, entertain a gre^t dread df 
the fharks, and will not, on any account, defcend until the conjurerhas performed 
his ceremonies. This prejudice is fo deeply rooted in their minds, that the 
government was obliged to keep two fuch conjurers always in their pay, to 
remove the fears of their divers. Thirteen of Ihefe men w'fere now at the fifliery 
from Ceylon and the coaft, to profit by the fupcrftitious folly of thefe deluded 
people. They are called in Tamul, PilM Kadiar, which fignifies one who 
binds the fharks and prevents them from d<!)ing mifchief. 

The manner of enchanting confifts in a number of prayers learned by heart, 
that nobody, probably not even tlie conjurer himfcif, underftands, which 
he, (landing on the fhore, continues muttering and grumbling from fun rife un- 
til the boats return ; during this period, they are obliged to abftain from food ind 
lleep, otherwife their prayers wotiki have no avail, they are, hovi'Cvcr, allowed 
to drink, which privilege they indulge in a high degree, and ate frequently 
fo giddy, as to be rendeied very unfit for devotion. Some of the conjurers 
accompany the divers in their boats, which pleafes tliem very much, aS 
•they have their protectors near at hand. Neverthelefs, I Was told, that in 
one of the preceding filberies, a divet loll, his leg by a (hark, and when the 
head conjurer was called to an account for the accident, he replied that an old 
witch had juft come from the coall, who, from envy and malice, had caulcd 
this difaller, by a counter-conjuration, which made fruitlcfs Jiis Ikill, and of 
which he was informed too late ; but he aftcrwanls Ihewed his fuperiority by 
enchanting the poor lharks fo cffeClually, that though they appeared in the midft 
of the divers, they were unable to open their mouths. During my ftay at 

Condtitcheyy no accident of this kind happened. If a lhark is feen, the divers 
luimedutcly make a fignal, which, on perceiving, all the bo.aU return in- 
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ftaatiy. A diver who trod upon a hammer oyfter, and was fomewhat wounded, 
fhought he was bit by a (hark, confei^uently made the ufual fignal, which 
caufed many boats to return ; for which miftake he was afterwards puniflied^ 

, The owners of the boats * foraetimes fell their oyllers, and at other times 
bpen them on their own account. In the latter cafe fome put them on mats 
in a fqiiarc, furrounded with a fence ; others dig holes of almoft a foot deep, 
and throw them in till the animal dies; after which they open the fliells and 
take out the pearls with more eafe. Even thefe fquares and holes are fold by auc- 
tion after the filhery is JSuiihedj as pearls often remain there, mixed with the 
land. 

i , 

^ Iq fpite of^everyicqrejj tricks .in picking out the pearls from tlie oyfterscan 
j^ardly be. prevented. In:this. tlie, natiyes are extremely dexterous. The fol- 
.lowing is one mode they put in practice to effeft their purpofe; when a boat 
owner employs a number of hired people to colleft pearls, he places over them 
an infpe^lor of his own, in w'hom he can confide; thefe hirelings previoufly 
agree that one of them fiiall play the part of a thief, and bear the punifhinent,. 
to give his comrades an opportunity of pilfering. If one of tbe gang happens 
.to meet with a large pearl, he makes a fign to his accomplice, who inflantly con- 
.veys away one of finall value, purpoftly, in fuch a manner as to attradl notice* 
On this the infpedlor and the reft of the men take the pearl from him : he is 
then ptmilhed and turned out of their company. In the mean time, while he is 
making a dreadful uproar, the real thief fecures the valuable pearl, and after- 
wards the booty is lhared with him who fuffered for them all. Befides 

* Thefe are the individuals which farm one or more boats from the renter; and though they 
are in poffefiion of them only during the filhery, they arc commonly called the owners of the boats, 
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tiiclcs lik? tliefe the , boat owners and purchafers often lofe many of the beft 
pearls, while the dony is returning from the bank ; for, as long as the animal 
is alive and untouched, the thells are frequently open near an inch ; and if 
any of them contain a large pearl, it is eafily difeovered and taken out by 
means of a fmall piece of ftiflP grafs or bit of ftick, without hurting the pearl fifh. 
In this pradtice they are extremely expert. Some of them were difeovered whilft 
I was there, and received their due puniftiment. 

.aiks if the animal of the mylilus marganUferus \% zaqfcidiaf See 
Linn. Syft. Nat. tom. I. p. vi. 3350. This induces me to believe that it has 
never yet been accurately deferibed: it does not refemble the qfeidia of Linn^us> 
and may, perhaps, form a new genus. It is fadened to the upper and lower 
fhells by two white flat pieces of mufcular fubflance, which are called by 
Houttuln * ears, and extend about two inches from the thick part, of the body^ 
growing gradual! y thinner. The extremity of each ear lies loofe, and is fur- 
rounded by a double brown fringed line. Thefe lie almoft the third of an 
inch from the outer part of the fhell, and are continually moved by the ani- 
mal. Next to thefe, above and below, are lituated two other double fringed 
moveable fubftances, like the branchite of a filh. Thefe ears and fringes arc 
joined to a cylindrical piece of flefti, of the lize of a man’s thumb, which is 
harder and of a more mufcular nature than the reft of the bod)\ It lies about the 
centre of the fticlls, and is firmly attached to the middle of each. This, in fad!, 
is that part of the pearl fifti which ferves to open and flint the fliells. Where this 
column is faftened, we find on the flefli deep imprefliions, and on the (hell vari- 
ous nodes of round or oblong forms, like imperfedl pearls. Between this 
part, and the binge (cardo) lies the principal body of the animal, feparated 


Vide Houtt. Nat. Hill. Vol. L p. xv. p. 381^ feq. 
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from the rcfl, and ihaped like d iMg. The month is near the hinge of the 
IKel!, enveloped in a veil, and has a dottle flap or lip on each fide ; from thence ' 
we obferve the throat (oeTophagus) ddfcending like a thread to die ftomach. 
Qofe to the ntouth there is a carved brownifh tongue, half an inch in length 
with an obtufe point; on the concave fide of this defeends a furrow, which the 
animal opens and fhuts, and probably ufes to convey food to its mouth*. Near 
its middle are two bluifli fpots, -which feem to be the eyes. In a pretty deep 
hole near the bafe of the tongue, lies the beard (hyjfus), faftened by two flefliy 
roots, and confifling of almoft one hundred fibres, each an inch long, of a 
daik green colour, with a metallic luftre; they are undivided, parallel, and flat- 
tened. In general the hyjfus is more than three quarters of an inch, without the 
cleft (rima)\ but if the animal is difturbed, it contracts it confiderably. The 
top of each of thefe threads terminates in a circular gland or head, like the 
Jlygma of many plants. With this hyjfus they fallen themfelves to rocks, corals, 
and other folid bodies; by it the young pearl fifh cling to the old ones, and 
with it the animal procures its food, by extending and contracting it at plea- 
fure. Small fhcll fifli, on which they partly live, are often found clinging to 
the former. The ftomach lies clofe to the root of tlie beard, and has, on its 
lower fide, a protraCted obtufc point. Above the ftomach tuc two finall red bo- 
dies, like lungs; and from the ftomach goes a long channel or gut, which 


♦ The depth at which the pearl fifl> generally is to be found, hindered me from paying any 
attention to the locomotive power, which I have not the lead doiibl it poflclTes, ufing for this 
purpofe its tongue. This conjecture is ftrengtheiied by the acr.urate obfervations made on mufdn 
by the celebrated Reaumoh, in which he found that this body ferves them as a leg or arm, to 
move from one place to another. Though the divers are very ignorant with regard to the «co- 
nomy of the pearl filli, this changing of habitation has been long fince ohfcr\ed by them. They 
allcdge, that it alters its abode when difturbed by an enemy or in fearch of food. In the former 
cafe they fay it commonly defeends from the fumniit of the bank to its declivity. 
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a circuit round the muicular column abovcomentioned, and ends in the anus, 
which lies oppofite to the mouth, and is cwered with a fmall thin leaf, like 
a dap. Though- the natives pretend to did;ingui(h the lexes, by the appearance 
of the ihdl, X could net find any genitalia. The large flat ones they call - 
males, and thole that are thick, concare, and vaulted, thcy^ call females, or 
fedoo>-chip 0 i but, on a clofe infpet^ion, I could not obferve any viflble fexual 
difference. 

It is remarkable that fome ol thefe animals arc as red as blood, and that the 
infide of the fhell has the fame colour, with the ufual pearly lullre, though 
my fervants found a redilh pearl in an oyfter of this colour ; yet fuch an event 
is very rare. The diver attributes, this rednefs to the ficknefs of the pearl filh ; 
though it is moll probable that they had it from their firll exillence. In the 
lhade they will live twenty-four hours after being taken out of the water. This 
animal is eaten by the lower clafs of Indians,, either frelh in their curries, or 
cured by drying ; in which Hate they are exported to the coall; though I do 
not think them by any means palatable. 

Within a mother of pearl fhcll I found thirteen tnnr 'tces nudati (vide CHE^r- 
wiTz’s New Syftem, Cabt. vol, XI. tab. I 92 , f. 1851 and 1852), the largeft 
of which was three quarters of an inch long; but as many of them were 
putrid, and the pearl fifh itfclf dead, I could not afeertain whether they had 
crept in as enemies, or were drawn in by the animal itfelf. At any rate turtles 
and crabs are inimical to the animals, and a fmall living crab was found in 
one of them. 

The pearls are only in the fofter part of the animal, and never 
in that firm mufcular column above-mentioned. We find them in general 
near the earth, and on both fides of the mouth. The natives entertain the 
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f?ime fbolilli, opinicm concerning the formation of the 'pearl whieh the iincients 
did. They fuppofe them fortned from* dew-drops in cotlneftion with fun-beams.' 
A Bra}\men informed me that it was recorded'in one of his books’, that 

the pearls are formed in the month, of May at the ajipearanee' Of ^tSwattt ftar* 
(one of their twenty-feven conftellations) when the oyfters come up to the fur- 
face of the water, to catch thcdfops of rain. One of thc'moft celebrated concholo-' 
gifts *, fuppofes that the pearl is formed by the oyfterin orderto defend itfelf from 
the attacks of the pholades and borcworms. But we may be affurcd that in this fup- 
pofttion he is miftaken, for although thefe animals often penetrate the outer lay- 
ers of the pearl Ihell, and there occafion hollow nodes, yet, on examination, it 
will be found, that they are never able to pierce the firm layer, with which 
the inlidc of the fhcll is lined. How can the pearls be formed as a defence 
againft exterior worms, when, even on Ihells that contain them, no worm- 
holes are to be feen ? It is, therefore, more probable thefe worms take up their 
habitations in the nodes, in order to protcitthemfelves from thcattacks of an ene- 
my, than that they are capable of preying on an animal, fo well defended as the 
pearl-fifh is. It is unneceflary to repeat the various opinions and hypothefes of 
other modern authors ; it is much eafier to criticife them, than to fubftitute in 
their place a more rational theory. That of Reaumur, mentioned in the me- 
moirs of the jIP’/wcA Academy for 1712, is the moft probable, viz. that the 
pearls are formed like bezoars and other ftones in different animals, and are 
apparently the effedls of a difeafe. In fhort it is very evident, that the pearl is 
formed by an extravafation of a glutinous juice either within the body, Qj:. 
on the furface of the animal : the former cafe is the moft cot^mon. • Be-* 
tween one and two hundred pearls have been found within one oyfter. Such 

‘ ■ • The Rev. Mr, Cii£Mkitz at Copenhagen. 
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extravafations may be caufed by heterogeneous bodies, 'fuch as fand coming in 
with the food, which the animal, to prevent difagrecable friftion, covers with 
its glutinous matter, and which as it is fucceffively fecreted forms many regular 
lamellae, in the manner of the coats of an onion, or like different firata of 
bezoars, only much thinner ; this is probable, for if we cut through the cen- 
tre of a pearl, we often find a foreign particle, which ought to be confideted 
as the nucleus, or primary caufe of its formation. The loofe pearls, may ori- 
ginally have been produced within the body, and on their encreafe may have 
feparated and fallen into the cavity of the Ihell. Thofe compadl ones, fixed to 
the (hells feem to be produced by fimilar extravafation, occafioned by the fric- 
tion of fome roughnefs on the infide of the (hell. Thefe and the pearl-like 
nodes have a different afpedt from the pearls, and are of a darker and bluer co^ 
lour. In one of the former I found a pretty large, true oval pearl, of a very 
clear water ; while the node itfelf was of a dark tlueifh colour. The yellow 
or gold coloured pearl, is tlie mofi: efleemed by the natives ; fome have a bright, 
red, luftre ; others are grey or blackifh, without any (liining appearance, and 
of no value. Sometimes when the grey lamella of a pearl is taken off, under it 
is found a beautiful genuine one, but it oftener happens that after having fe- 
parated the firft coat you find a worthlefs impure pearl. I tried feveral of them, 
taking one lamella off after another, and found clear and impure by turns, and 
in an impure pearl I met with one of a clear water, though in the centre of all 
I found a foreign particle. The largeft and moft pcrfcdl pearl which I faw 
during my (lay at Condatrhey, was about the fize of a fmall piftol bullet, though 
I have been told fince my departure, many others of the fame fize have been 
(bund. The fpotted and irregular ones arc fold cheap, and are chiefly ufed by 
the native phyficians as an ingredient in their medicines. 
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We may judge with greater or lefler probability by the appearance of the 
pcarl-fliell, whether they contain pearls or not. Thofe that have a thick cal- 
careous cruft upon them, to which ferpulte (fea tubes) TubuU marmi irregular 
liter iniorii, Crijta-gali Chamar laxuras, Lepas tintinabulum, Madreporee, MtUi- 
pore^ Celltporet Gorgontte, Spongia, and otlier Zoophytes are faftened, have ar- 
riyed at their full growth, and commonly contain the beft pearls ; but thofe that 
appear fmooth, contain either none, or fmall ones only. 

Were a naturalift to make an excurfion for a few months to Man&r, the 
fmall ifland near Jafna and the adjacent coaft, he would difeover many natural 
curiofities, ftill buried in obfeurity, or that have never been accurately de- 
feribed. 

Indeed no place in the Eaji Indies abounds more W'ith rare fliells, than thefe : 
for there they remain undiflurbed, by being Iheltered from turbulent feas, and 
the fury of the furf. I will juft name a few of them ; viz, Tellina foliaca 
Lynn *, Tr//, Spenglerii, Area culcuhta •f'. Area Noa, John anatinus Linn. 
Oftrea Ifognomum, Terebullumy albidumy Jlriatian, Turbo fcalarts Bula volv'a 
Linn jj, Vexillum ingritarum, (de. Amongft the beautiful cone lliells : comis 
thalajjiarchus AngUcanus cuJlatus^, amadis ihajftarchusj eon. generalcis Linn. 
e. eapitancus **, c. miles e. fiereus mtifcarvm r. reieaureum, e, gJauetis j||j, 

c. cereola, regia corona munis lapedius, canda ermitiea focietas cordium. There 
are many other befides thofe already mentioned, equally valuable and curious. 

The great fuccefs of the Rev. Doftor John in conchology when at Tutu- 
orin and afllfted by G. Angelbeck, with a boat and divers ; and the capital 

* The golden tong. f Mounkfeape. + Royal ttaircafe. 

II Weaver's rtiiutle. § Red Engljb admiral. ** Green Hamper. 

•j j Garter Hamper. Great fand Hamper. ||!| Capf. Gottw, 


colledlions 
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colleAions made by his agents, whom he afterwards fent there with the ne- 
ceflary inftrudf ions and apparatus, may befeen in Chemnitz’s elegant cabinet 
of (hells in 4to (with illuminated plates), and how many new fpecies of Zoo- 
phytes he difeovered, we learn from another German work by Espbb at Er- 
langen, the third volume of which is nearly finifhed. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS made ix the UPPER PROVINCES op HINDUSTAN. 

BY WILLIAM HUNTEB, ESQ. 
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and the 5th, at the fame hour, loft 2 minutes 5g feconds, from being wound up five hours later than ufual, i. c. at 5 P. M. 
on the 4th inftead of noon. I obferved again at a quarter after four P, M. and found tbelofs> in 9 hours apparent time, to 
be 40 feconds. Allowing this rate from 4 A. M. to 7 and a quarter, and the lofs in that time will be l6 feconda, giving 
watch flow for apparent time, 3 hours, 18 minutes, 30 feconds, at the time of obfervation, and this i^ the quantity here 
allowed. Planet rather near the horizon. 



56 43 I (51 15 15 8 8 45 72 51 






Alfo the following Altitudes for rodlifying the Watch. 
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Longitude of Futteghur by mean of both fets 79 54 45 
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NOTE 

Refpe£Iivg the hifeB defcrihed In Page 213 . 

THIS infedl is the CXiAom of The following extraiH: from 

a late publication will fhew how much the gentlemen of the faculty are indebted 
to Captain Hardwicke for having pointed out to them fo valuable an addi- 
tion to their ^Literia Medica in this country. 

I fliall only obfefve, that the Papilio, &C. arc here extremely common, as 
“ is likewife the Meloe Cichont Lin. towards which Dodbor M.iwxi has endea-' 
‘^'voured to diredl the attention of his countrymen. It remains from Ahoy to 
" Auguji, and efpecially during June and July^ in aftonilTting quantities, not only 
upon the cichoreum but alfo upon the cereaVis carduus and cynora cardunculus. 
“ The common people have long uled the liquor that diltils from the inle<£l:, 
when the head is torn off, for the puipofe of extirpating warts ; and Mr. 
‘‘ Casimie Sanso has often cmployed'it in lieu of the common blillering drug : 
“ but to render it more generally ufcful Dodtor Manni has made a variety of 
" experiments, and found that forty-five grains of the Meloe, and fifteen 
" grains of Eufhorbium fermented with flour and common vinegar, and well 
" mixed up, made a moft excellent bliftci-ing plaifler. The proportions mult 
“ be increafed, or dimlnifhcd, according to the age, fex and conftitution of the 
" perfon, but the above mentioned quantity ufually produces a proper efFcdfc 
" in thirteen or fourteen hours. Thefe infedts arc collcdled morning and even- 
ing, and put into a covered vcflel, when they are kept until they are dead, 

" when they arc fprinklcd with ftrong vinegar, and expofed to the hot fun, 

" until they become perfcdlly diy' ; after which they are put into glafs bottles 
" and carefully kept from humidity.” 


T’-avc'. 
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Travels to Naples by Chablbs Ui.tsses, of Salis Morschitns.— 

hted from the German by Anthony Aofrere, Efq. London, 1795, 
p. 148. 


NOTE 

Referring to Page 204 of this Volume. 

HAVING lately pafled Benares. I took that opportunity of again examin- 
ing the obfervatory, and afcertained the circle which Hands on the elevated 
terrace to the Eaft (refpedling the poiition of which I formerly (poke with (bme 
degree of hefitation) to be lituated in a plane parallel to the Equator. 

W. Hunter. 

Sept. 28 1797 . 


CON- 
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